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The Adventurers by Ben Ames Williams. The Discovery of God 
by Basil King. On Autumn Trails by Emma -Lindsay Squier 





Home-canned Tomatoes, firm iat for Salads 


OME-CANNED Tomatoes, firm enough for salads— 

how interesting! Usually, canned tomatoes are nothing 
more than a pulpy mess, with none of the firmness, and 
little of the color and flavor of the fresh vegetable. 


The picture of the big jar, made from an actual photo- 
graph, will give you an idea of the appearance of Lorain- 
canned tomatoes. But, neither pictures nor words can 
possibly describe the fresh-tasting deliciousness of fruits and 
vegetables canned at home by this new method, which is 
so simple that a child can understand it. 


Thousands upon thousands of happy housewives who 
own Lorain-equipped gas ranges now do all 


their canning in the oven, and do it quickly, 
easily, cheaply, and with excellent results. 


If you owned a gas range equipped with the 
Lorain Oven Heat Regulator this is the way 
you d can tomatoes: First you’d scald them 
to loosen skins. Then you'd dip them quickly 
into cold water, and peel. Next, you’d pack 
them whole in sterilized jars, or, if too large, 
you'd halve or quarter them. 


No water is used. A teaspoonful of salt is 
put into every quart jar, half that amount in 





Only these famous Gas Stoves are 
equipped with the ‘‘Lorain™ 


CLARK JEWEL—George M. Clark | 
& Co. Div., Chicago, Ill. 

DANGLER—Dangler StoveCo. Div., || 
Cleveland, Ohio 

DIRECT ACTION—National Stove 
Co. Div., Lorain, Ohio 

NEW PROCESS—New Process Stove 
Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 

WICK MEAL—Quick Meal Stov 
e Co. Div., St. Louis, Mo. a | 


RELIABLE—Reliable Stove Co. Div., 
Cleveland, Ohio 








One easy turn of the Lorain red wheel 

gives you a choice of 44 measured and 

controlled oven heats for any kind of 
oven cooking or baking. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
39 Chouteau Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


Largest makers of gas ranges in the world 


We manufacture oil and coal stoves for use where gas is not available 
but the “‘Lorain™ cannot be used on these 


| OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 


every pint jar. Then the scalded rubber is placed on the 
filled jar, and the cover loosely adjusted. 


The filled jars are then put into the lighted oven, the 
Lorain Oven Heat Regulator set at 250 degrees, and the 
Quart jars are left in the oven one hour, 
After putting the jars in the oven 


door closed. 
pint jars forty minutes. 
you'd set the alarm clock. Then you'd go out of the 
kitchen. When the clock signalled you’ d return, remove jars 
from oven, tighten the lids, and your canning would be done. 


Any fruit or vegetable canned by the Lorain Oven Method 
will keep indefinitely, and have a firmness, color and flavor 
that you expect to find only in things that 

come fresh from the garden. 


Wherever gas is used you'll ‘find dealers 
who’ll gladly demonstrate the marvelous cook- 
ing-achievements of a Lorain-equipped gas 
range—oven canning, unattended whole-meal 
cooking, and baking that never fails. 


If you'll fill in and mail the attached cou- 
pon we’ll send to you, free of charge, a chart 
that explains in detail the best way to can 37 
different fruits and vegetables. 





AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
39 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me free copy of “Lorain 
Oven Canning Chart.” 


Name. 





Address 


City. 





State 
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The greatest artists can artists 


The appearance of Jeritza was one of the 
sensations of the Metropolitan Opera season, and 
following the example of other famous artists of 
the world this great soprano chose to make Victor 
Records. Her gracious personality and magnif- 
icent voice are brought to you with unerring 
accuracy through the medium of the Victrola 
and Victor Records. Victrolas $25 to $1500. 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE" " 1 C tr Sr cot. ro l a 


Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 


In using advertisements see page 4 I 



























Under a Thousand. Eyes 


QUR new serial, by Florence Bingham Livingston, sets a new standard 

for keen analysis and character drawing in the country town. 
The world is divided into halves—people who live in country towns— 
in our Main Streets, if you please, only different, better—and people 
who have come from country towns. Both classes will delight in the 
story of Heather Davenway, coming back after eight years to find her 
old home a boarding-house with her beloved mother in full charge, 
one childhood sweetheart delivering their groceries by the back door, 
and another,.city trained, now setting the pace for the successful. It’s 
the truest-to-life small-town story we have read, and for it we have 
reserved the opening place in Good Housekeeping for October 
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The Bond A Story 
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Dental 


N many drug stores certain shelves are ex- 

clusively devoted to Squibb Products. You 

may have noticed this and wondered why the 
druggist does it. 





He has an excellent reason—a reason that 
concerns your welfare as deeply as it does 
his own interests—the druggist knows that 
in his stock there are no finer articles than 
those made by Squibb. He knows that each 
Squibb product contains the Priceless In- 
gredient which is the Honor and Integrity 
of its maker. 


So he puts in his store a Squibb Section—a 
| department that contains only the finest 





Squibb’s ‘Bicarbonate of Soda—exceedingly pure, therefore 
without bitter taste. 
Squibb’s Epsom Salt—free from impurities. 
for taste. 
Squibb’s Sodium Phosphate—a specially purified product, free 
from arsenic, therefore safe. 
H Squibb’s Cod Liver Oil—selected finest Norwegian; cold pressed; 
pure in taste. Rich in vitamine. 
Squibb’s Olive Oil—selected oil from Southern France. Abso- 
| lutely pure. (Sold only through druggists.) 
Squibb’s Sugar of Milk—specially refined for preparing in- 
4 | fants’ food. Quickly soluble. In sealed tins. 
Squibb’s Boric Acid—pure and perfectly soluble. Soft powder 
for dusting; granular form for solutions. . 


Preferred also 
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General Offices: 
80 Beekman Street, 
New York City / 
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* The Priceless Ingredient” 
is your Safequard 


Sold by reliable druggists everywhere, in original sealed packages. 
The “Priceless. Ingredient” of every product is the honor and integrity of its maker. 
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household and toilet products, arranged for 
your selection. 


You may intend to make only such a small 
purchase as a can of bicarbonate of soda. In 
the Squibb Section you will find this product, 
refined to a degree of purity such as you have 
never known. You need to use it only once 
to realize its superiority. The Priceless 
Ingredient insures your satisfaction. 


In your neighborhood drug store you 
should be able to purchase all of the Squibb 
Household Products described below. Today 
is none too soon to begin to select such ar- 
ticles with care. 


Squibb’s Castor Oil—specially refined, bland in taste; de- 
pendable. 

Squibb’s Stearate of Zinc—a soft and protective powder of 
highest purity. 

Squibb’s Magnesia Dental Cream—made from Squibb’s Milk 
of Magnesia. Contains no detrimental substance. Corrects 
mouth acidity. 

Squibb’s Talcum Powder—a delightfully soft and soothing 
powder. Several exquisite odors—also Unscented. 
Squibb’s Cold Cream—an exquisite preparation of correct com- 

position for the care of the skin. 

Squibb’s Pure Spices—specially selected by laboratory tests 
for their full strength and flavor. (Sold only through 
druggists.) 


Laboratories: 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
== New Brunswick, N. J. 


Toronto, Canada 
Copyright 1922 
E. R. Squibb & Sons 


In using advertisements see page 4 





~ What the Editor Has to Say 
About Mr. Fuller and His Child-Labor Articles 


S A MEMBER of the National Child Labor 
Committee—an organization whose ideal, if 
not aim, is the complete abolition of child 
labor in America—Mr. Raymond G. Fuller 

is in a position to speak with confidence and authority 
about the child-labor problem. For many years that 
organization has been the guiding spirit in the 
movement for child-labor reform, both state and 
national, and has been tireless in the effort to secure 
better staté laws, even when a federal law rested 
hopefully on the statute-books. The offices of the 
Committee have been a clearing house of information, 
everything that was done or needing to be done being 
known there. It was only natural then that when 
Goop HousEKEEPING decided to print a series of ar- 
ticles about child labor it should turn to Owen Lovejoy, 
since 1907 General Secretary of the National Child 
Labor Committee, for advice. He sent to us his 
associate and publicity director, Mr. Fuller, who, in 
order to do the best job possible for Goop HovusE- 
KEEPING, asked for a half-year’s leave of absence from 
the Committee. During that time he will devote 
himself to this work, making new investigations, 
correlating the latest reports and findings of the vari- 
ous agencies studying child labor, and embodying the 
results in his articles in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. At 
the conclusion of his series in December, we shall ex- 
pect our readers to be prepared to support whatever 
measures seem necessary for the solution of the child- 
labor problem. 


The Aim of Child-Labor Reform 


R. FULLER’S first article appears in this issue. 
Readers who are expecting the old-time sort of 
article, full of detailed descriptions of thousands of 
little children being offered up for the sake of profit, 
will be disappointed in it. On the other hand, those 
who are tired of hysteria, who see in child labor a 
problem that must be attacked with deliberation if 
it is to be solved in a lasting way, will be glad for a 
thoughtful consideration of the issues involved. 
There are shameful conditions to be described, and 
Mr. Fuller will describe them; there are pictures that 
will make the eyes burn and the heart throb with in- 
dignation, and Mr. Fuller will give them to you. 
But if you will read this first article in the spirit in 
which it was written and is being offered to you, you 
will catch a glimpse of something that is far bigger 
than the mere checking of child labor in industry. 
Such labor must cease, of course; whatever the means 
or measures required may be, they must be provided, 
and if anystate hangs back, that state must be coerced. 
But this is only the beginning of child-labor reform, 
only the background of the big picture of freedom for 
children that the real lovers of childhood are dreaming 
about. It will take more than a law, more than a 
“thou shalt not,” to bring it to fulfilment. Some of 
these things are outlined in Mr. Fuller’s first article; 
others will be presented as the series progresses. 
They all work toward this end, that every child in 
America shall have a chance to play, a chance to work 
at something that is educative, a chance to develop 
into self-reliant manhood or womanhood. 


A Timely Word from the ‘‘Round Table’”’ 
THE capitalist is still too separated in point of 
view from his employees. He is separated from 
them physically in that he tends increasingly to live in 


rich suburbs and not to mix either in business hours or 
socially with the workers. He is separated from them 
by the fact that industry is still looked upon too ex- 
clusively as a business proposition, as an affair of 
dividends, and not as a human concern in which the 
well-being and happiness of all engaged are in the 
constant thought of those who have control. He is 
separated from them by the tradition that ownership 
is everything and confers rights rather than obli- 
gations, and entitles the owner to take all he can after 
buying labor in the cheapest market. The golden 
tule, ‘Do unto others as ye would that they should do 
unto you,’ is good business as well as good Christianity, 
and viewed from that standpoint the Capitalism of the 
day is still self-centered, grasping, and inhuman, 
from the point of view of those it employs. There 
are countless instances where this is not true. Many 
employers are model Christians. But looking at the 
system as a whole the motive of making profits first 
and leaving Labor to look after itself, is still pre- 
dominant in the land. 


‘TE. IS true that Capital takes risks, and has the 
responsibility for making business solvent, often 
a grinding and remorseless responsibility. Labor 
never appreciates the strain and burden which the 
employer has to carry. It is precisely the risk and 
responsibility he takes that entitles the capitalist to 
fair profit, and makes him indispensable to Labor. 
But he does not take all the risk. By far the most 
serious task, that of unemployment with its tragedy 
for women and children, is taken by the working man. 
The country will never recover prosperity by ignoring 
economic laws, as some laborites would like to believe. 
But neither will it recover prosperity by ignoring 
human feelings and human rights and acting in the 
spirit of ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ instead of that 
of the Golden Rule.” 


A Citizens’ Pledge 


AS ELECTION day approaches, ponder this pledge 
for all conscientious citizens which was read by 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park, President of the League of 
Women Voters, at the League’s convention in 
Baltimore: 


Believing in government by the people, for the people, I 
will do my best 

First—To inform myself about public questions, the 
principles and policies of political parties, and the quali- 
fications of candidates for public office. 

Second—To vote according to my conscience in every 
election, primary or final, at which I am entitled to vote. 

Third—To obey the law even when I am not in sym- 
pathy with all its provisions. 

Fourth—To support by all fair means the policies that I 
approve of. : 

Fifth—To respect the right of others to uphold convictions 
that may differ from my own. 

Sixth—To regard my citizenship as a public trusi. 


We find no mention of sex in the pledge. Mrs. 
Park must have meant it for all who have the privi- 
lege of citizenship. She added that if the pledge 
“were taken—and kept—by a majority of the voters 
of the country, we should be much nearer the king- 
dom of heaven upon earth.” You may not like king- 
doms, but the kind she mentioned is really worth 
working for. WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOW 
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EDRO is brown from the suns of old Italy. 
His face is pitted from past disease. 
He standg in the aisle of a store 
Before a table heaped with cheap prints. 
The pictures have gaudily gilded frames 
About fruit more red and yellow 
Than ever ripens in earthly orchards. 
There are ugly-shaped pictures 
Filled with stiff, unnamable flowers, 


And landscapes greener than the greenest springs. 


But Pedro does not see them. 
His dark, smoldering eyes 
Have come to rest upon the pictured face 
Of the Christ: 
His Christ, hanging torturously 
pon a jagged cross, 
is patient eyes uplifted in unutterable agony 
For the sins of Pedro. 


Involuntarily 
The hard, rough hands move 


To form a cross. 


The price is plainly marked above the print: 
So pitifully little, so pitifully much. 

There is only a small, crumpled bill 

In Pedro's soiled pocket: 


One dollar, 


+6 =, 


PED R&R O Af. Oo 1 


By Grace Noll Crowell 


Illustration by E.F. Ward 


And it should buy bread and fruit 

For Marie and for the little Antonio: 
Marie, who is often ailing, and for Antonio, 
Who hurts Pedro daily 

Because he does not run and play 

As do the other boys of the street. 


Bread—and fruit— 
Bread—and—fruit— 
Ir 
The compassionate, white Christ 
To take to the little room, 
To hang there above a glimmering, lighted candle? 


Suddenly 


Into Pedro's troubled eyes there has come quietness. 


The crumpled bill passes from his hands. 
e grasps his package with reverent fingers 
And is lost from me in the throng. 
And some way 
I, who am of another nation 
And another creed, 
Am close akin to Pedro. 
My need 
Is also greater 
For the continuous presence of the white Christ 
In my little room, 
Than for bread or for fruit 
This day. 
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HIS story: is dedicated to the proposition that marriage is the YY 
beginning, not the end, of the mystery of mating. Courtship / 
is in life a necessary preliminary, but it is, after all, a preliminary : 
and .nothing more. To become happily engaged is a very simple 
matter; to become happily married is another thing altogether. 
Courtship may be a matter of days or of years; marriage, that 
marriage of souls which follows the marriage of bodies, is a longer 
process. Almost any two wholesome young people may, under 
favorable circumstances, conceive for each other that pure passion 
which is one of many emotions included in our omnibus word, love. 
But to build upon this foundation a happy and enduring marriage 
of two lives requires special gifts. Sympathy, understanding, 
adaptability, tolerance. If these gifts are the natural heritage of 
the two people involved, the mating of hearts which follows marriage 
may not be long delayed, but if these gifts must be laboriously and 
painfully acquired, the process is a longer one. In most marriages 
there comes a season when the issue hangs in doubt; when it seems 
that the process of adjustment —which is just another name for the 
process of mating —will never be completed; when shipwreck seems \\\\\ \ 
to lie ahead. And sometimes shipwreck comes and there are \\\\ y i} 
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headlines in the newspapers, ‘‘Smith sues for a divorce.’”? But i 
more often a path of smooth water opens through the reefs; the \ Wig 
craft glides into safer channels. You do not read in the papers that A 
Smith and his wife have settled down to a happy married life; it is 

a story too often lived to be sensational. It is, nevertheless, in 

many ways the most significant story in the world. 
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After an interminable interval 
them with hot cinders. ‘‘The 


a 
E _Fanny cried vigorously: 
“Nonsense! Of course you’ll have a bou- 


Easter lilies bound with a white ribbon! But Aunt 


“Don’t ever tell Hugh!” was Polly’s 


REAKFAST was an occasion of 


surface hilarity and submerged 

tension, for Polly was to be mar- 

ried at eleven o’clock, and there 
were so many things todo. Mr. Day ate 
his ham and eggs in industrious silence, 
bending above his plate. Polly’s mother 
poured coffee abstractedly, watching the 
wants of her guests with the air of a 
person who is conning over lists of things 
in her mind. Polly herself was very gay, 
and her sister and the other three Mt. 
Holyoke girls who were to be bride’s-maids 
talked incessantly and all together. Polly’s 
Aunt Fanny, who had come all the way 
from Oregon because she loved weddings, 
sat beside Mrs. Day and whispered to her, 
their voices like an undercurrent to the 
clear tones of the girls. 

Polly seemed to have nothing in the 
world upon her mind, but as a matter of 
fact she and Aunt Fanny and Mrs. Day 
were almost equally perturbed. One of 
those minor crises which are to be expected 
at such moments had arisen. Hugh’s 
bouquet, for the bride to bear, had 
been sent down from Columbus the 
night before, and it would not do. It 
had consisted, appallingly, of three 

g 


first gasping exclamation, when they 
opened the tissue-enfolded bundle. 

Her mother cried: “Mercy, they’ve made 
a mistake!” And Aunt Fanny, with 
characteristic energy, searched through 
the tissue to see if they had not overlooked 
something. Then Polly had begun to 
laugh, and her mother and Aunt Fanny 
stared at her inquiringly till she explained. 

“T know just what happened,” she de- 
clared. “I can just see Hugh ordering 
this. He wouldn’t tell them it was to be 
a bride’s bouquet; he’d be too bashful. I 
told him lilies of the valley, and all he’s 
remembered was the lilies part. Oh, I 
think it’s awfully funny.” 

Mrs. Day said sternly: “It won’t do. 
It will never do in the world. We just 
can’t go on with the wedding. We'll 
telephone Columbus and have a proper 
bouquet here by two o’clock in the after- 
noon, and you can be married and take the 
midnight train.” 

Polly shook her head positively. ‘Hugh 
mustn’t ever know,” she insisted. ‘‘He’d 
never get over it. I don’t have to have 
a bouquet at all, as far as that goes.” 


quet! We'll get some spring flowers here 
in town, and some baby ribbon, and I'll 
make it myself. I’ve always wanted to 
do things like that.” 

There had been much more talk of the 
matter at the time, and after breakfast, 
this morning, the plan was to be carried 
out. 

“T can’t help any,” Polly told Aunt 
Fanny. “It will take me all morning, just 
getting dressed.” 

“Don’t you worry,” Aunt Fanny assured 
her. “Ill take care of it. Your father 
can take the car and go get the other 
flowers, first thing after breakfast.” 

Mrs. Day, as soon as he had finished his 
coffee, took him into the hall out of hearing 
to remind him of this duty. Even the 
bride’s-maids, Polly had insisted, were not 
to know. “Because they’d be sure to 
tease Hugh about it sometime.” She 
took them upstairs to her own room, where 
her gown and theirs were laid across her 
bed. From those upper regions, during 
the next hour or two, descended the sound 
of laughter and excited voices, and now 
and then a whispering undertone. Mrs. 
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Day moved to and fro about the house, 
checking off each task as it was done upon 
a bit of paper which she carried in her 
hand. Aunt Fanny was in the laundry in 
the basement, her arms bare to the elbow, 
a great heap of flowers before her, a tangle 
of ribbon about her hands. 

“TI never would have thought it possible 
that there was so much work in such a 
little thing,” she told Mrs. Day when the 
latter in her ceaseless patrol once descended 
the cellar stairs. 

They could hear Mr. Day swearing at a 
cuff-button in the room over their heads 
where he was dressing. 

“It’s a quarter past ten o’clock,” Mrs. 

Day replied relentlessly. ‘And the guests 
will soon be coming, and Polly isn’t 
dressed yet. I went up just now to see.” 
_ Aunt Fanny regarded her with amused 
Ire. ‘‘Well, for goodness sake, Sis,” she 
demanded, “‘what’s the sense in the child 
getting ready and then sitting around for 
forty-five minutes? Besides, it’s a bride’s 
privilege to keep folks waiting.” 
_ Mrs. Day shook her head. “Luncheon 
1s to be served sharp at noon,” she replied. 
“And Polly will have to dress beforehand, 
because they leave the house at one.” 


Ot TOON BERANE! He 


of chattering and laughing, a whistle announced the coming of the train, and a moment later it was peppering 
stateroom,”’ said Hugh, and the porter took their bags aboard. 


“One?”? Aunt Fanny challenged, busy 
with the blossoms. “The train doesn’t 
go till 2:12, and.it’s only eleven miles to 
the junction.” 

“Hugh wants to start in plenty of time,” 
Mrs. Day explained. “He says there’s 
always a chance that they’ll blow out a tire 
on the way, and he wants to allow time so 
they won’t miss the train.” 

Aunt Fanny sniffed. “Good Lord! I 
should think if the young man were ever 
going to take a chance it would be on his 
wedding day. If I’d seen him before last 
night, I’d have told Polly a thing or two. 
Personally, I think he’s a stick.” 

“We've none of us seen very much of 
him,” Mrs. Day admitted. ‘He was only 
here three days at Christmas, and of course 
he and his family only came yesterday 
afternoon. I had never met his father and 
mother till they called, last night. Some- 
times I do feel as though Polly were going 
to a stranger.” 

“Well, I suppose she’s the one to be 
satisfied,” Aunt Fanny commented. “And 
she adores him. It’s perfectly ridiculous! 
She oughtn’t to look at him the way she 
does; it would ruin any man.” 

Mrs. Day glanced at her list and turned 
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“Goodby, goodby, goodby!”’ cried Polly 
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“T mustn’t dally here,’ 
“Are you almost done?” 
“T’ll have it ready in five minutes now,” 
Aunt Fanny assured her. ‘You run along.” 
Up in Polly’s room the five girls were all 


toward the stair. 
she muttered. 


talking at once. Janet Reid, who loved 
romance, told Polly over and over that she 
had known, the first time she saw them 
together. 

“You could see it in the way he looked at 
you, while you were playing tennis,” she 
avowed. 

Hugh and Polly had met the summer be- 
fore at an unpretentious summer colony 
on the shore of Penobscot Bay, where 
Hugh was spending two weeks with his 
brother’s family, and where Polly had gone 
after her graduation from Mt. Holyoke for 
a house party at a classmate’s home. 

“He certainly didn’t fall in love with the 
way I play tennis,’ Polly laughed, her 
cheeks red. “I think he plays wonderfully, 
don’t you?” 

Her sister Molly—they had been chris- 
tened Pauline and Mary, but were Polly 
and Moliy to every one now—giggled 
ecstatically. “It was more fun watching 
you two,” she exclaimed. ‘You were the 
silliest things.” = 
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Polly, a mysterious happiness in her 
eyes, said serenely, “It was fun for us, too.” 

Her mother knocked at the door. “It’s 
half past ten, 
severely. 

Polly kissed her, gaily cried: “Don’t 
worry, Honey! I'll be ready when the 
music starts.”’ 

Aunt Fanny brought the bouquet and 
handed it in at the door, and Laura Howe, 
who had an outspoken frankness that 
some people disliked, drawled, ‘Well, I 
never saw a bridal bouquet like that one!’ 

“Hugh and I designed it together,” said 
Polly placidly. “I think it’s lovely, don’t 
you?” 

“Not so very,” Laura confessed. 

But Janet hotly told her she ought to be 
ashamed of herself, and the others clustered 
around Polly reassuringly. Then Mrs. 
Day tapped at the door again and said 
Hugh had come, with his father and 
mother, and his brother Dave, who was to 
be best man. 

“Oh, I wish I could see him for a minute,” 
Polly pleaded. ‘I know he’s scared half 
to death. Can’t I, mama?” 

Mrs. Day negatived that without heat. 
“Of course you can not. You’ve enough 
to do, to get ready to go down presently. 
Dr. Eads will be here in another 
minute.” 

“Where is Hugh waiting?” Polly begged. 

“T’ve put him and his brother in your 
father’s study,” her mother replied. ‘“They 
won’t be disturbed.” 

She departed, and the last flurry of 
preparations began. Polly chuckled to 
herself. 

“T’ll bet papa’s collar is pinching his 
neck,’”’ she exclaimed. “Oh, hurry, girls! 
Hurry!” 

At five minutes of eleven Mrs. Day came 
upstairs to ask if they were ready; they 
were not. At eleven, she appeared again. 

“Just a minute, mother,” Polly prom- 
ised. 

Janet was stationed on the landing at 
the head of the stairs; Mrs. Day stood at 
the foot with Polly’s father; Aunt Fanny 
at the piano watched them for the signal. 
The guests, pretending not to notice the 
delay, waited, laughing softly together. 
Dave, Hugh’s brother, now and then 
opened the study door to look inquiringly 
at Mrs. Day. That competent women 
held them all poised, the reins in her hand, 
waiting for Polly. At five minutes past 
eleven her eyes questioned Janet on the 
landing above. 

Janet peeped into Polly’s room and held 
up her open hand, her lips mouthing the 
words, ‘‘Five minutes.” 

At ten minutes past, this interchange 
was repeated. At fourteen minutes after 
the hour, Polly’s door opened, and Janet 
in a stage whisper spoke to Mrs. Day. 
“Now!” she said huskily. 

Mrs. Day nodded to Aunt Fanny and to 
Dave. The strains of music rose, Dave 
and Hugh emerged from the study, and 
Polly began to come slowly down the stairs. 


II 


HERE was not, as it turned out, time 
for Polly to change into her traveling 
costume before the luncheon was served, 
for when the ceremony was done, so many 
people clustered around her, had so much 
to say. Hugh, smiling stiffly, utterly 
uncomfortable, held close by her side, 


Polly,” she anaounced 
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and once he managed a word with her. 

“You’d better change now, Polly,” he 
urged. ‘There won’t be time after lunch.” 

“There’s only a minute now, Hugh 
dear,” she reminded him. “Besides, this 
is such fun I don’t want to miss it. And it 
won’t take me any time at all.” 

Mrs. Day presently shepherded them, a 
dozen at a time, into the dining-room, 
where they stood about against the wall, 
eating chicken a la King and ice cream and 
cake and withdrawing to give others their 
places. Toward half past twelve, Polly 
was able to get away and went up to her 
room, her mother and sister with her now. 
Her trunks had already been dispatched, 
one to the Boston suburb that would be 
their home. Polly, addressing the tags 
herself, had cried out with delight, reading 
aloud, “‘27 Dover Avenue, Windham, 
Mass.’ I think that’s a lovely address, 
don’t you, mama?” Mrs. Day had smiled 
affectionately. The other trunk had gone 
ahead to the New York hotel where they 
would spend the two weeks that were to 
come. 

Only Polly’s traveling bag remained 
gaping open to receive last articles. Molly 
knelt beside it, stowing away Polly’s comb 
and Polly’s brush and Polly’s kimono and 
Polly’s soft, little, buckskin house slippers 
as Polly tossed them to her. Downstairs, 
in the prosaic surroundings of the study, 
Hugh was changing his suit, also. 


si | mee bet he’s glad to get away from that 

jam,” Polly guessed delightedly. She 
was thrilling with happiness and with an- 
ticipation, her eyes shone, her cheeks were 
crimson, and she stopped once to count the 
beatings of her heart, and made her mother 
feel how through her bosom its heavy 
blows pulsated. 

“T never was so excited, mama dear,” 
she cried. Then, at the suggestion of tears 
in her mother’s eyes, begged, “‘And you’re 
not going to spoil it by crying, are you, 
Honey?” 

Mrs. Day shook her head determinedly. 
“Cry? Of course not, child!” 

At one o’clock, Hugh was in the hall 
below, ready and waiting, his watch in his 
hand. 

Dave laughed at him. 
worried, son,” he urged. 
time.’ 

“T don’ tw ant to miss that train,” Hugh 
replied. “Just a blow-out, or a puncture, 
or a bad spark plug or something, and 
then where will we be, cutting it as 
close as this?” 

“Oh, it won’t hurt to miss a train once 
in your life.” 

“Well, I’ve got accommodations on this 
one, and I don’t want to take a chance on 
finding something in the next one that 
comes along.” 

“You won’t miss the train, you darned 
fool.” 

“Well, we ought to get started,” Hugh 
insisted stubbornly. He took out his 
pocketbook and peered into it. Suddenly 
startled, rummaged through it hastily, 
then sighed with relief. “Lord, I thought 
for a minute I’d lost the tickets!” he ex- 
plained. 

“You darned fool!’ Dave repeated ex- 
plosively, “I’d hate to have to get along 
with a man like you. I’ve a notion to go 
tell Polly she’d better call it off.” 

Hugh grinned. “Just the same, 
ought to get under way,” he said. 


“Don’t look so 
“You’ve lots of 


we 


It was, as matters chanced, a quarter 
past one o’clock before they left the house 
Hugh looked at the tires of the car he had 
hired, as he helped Polly in, with a dread- 
ful premonition that at least one of them 
would be flat and useless. But they were 
all reassuringly firm and round. He said 
to the chauffeur, 


“DX ’'T take any chances of missing 
that train, will you?” 

The man grinned. “T’ll get you there,” 
he promised. 

The car began to move. Polly was 
waving goodby to those who had thronged 
out on the terrace before the house that had 
been her home; they were waving to her. 
A dozen young people piled into two or 
three cars to follow them. She laughed 
excitedly, gripped Hugh’s arm. 

“They’re coming after us, Hugh,” she 
cried. 

Hugh looked back and _ frowned. 
“Darned foolishness,” he said. “I hate 
that sort of thing at weddings.” His 
face brightened a little. “But they can 
take us on if this fellow gets a flat tire.” 

Polly looked at him sidewise, smiling a 
little, and his eyes met hers, and they were 
both, for a moment, very sober, their eyes 
warm. Then Polly smiled and slipped 
her hand into his. ‘Well, we’re married,” 
she said. 

He answered gravely, “I’m going to try 
to be good to you, Polly.” 
She patted his hand. 

are!” 

When they left the little town behind 
them, he glanced at his watch. “Only 
forty minutes to make it,” he told her. 
Neither of: them spoke for a little time. 
His eyes were fixed on the speedometer in 
front of the driver as it ticked off, by 
tenths, the miles. Polly, watching him, 
saw a shadow cross his face, and asked 
softly, 

“What is it, dear?” 

“T won’t feel easy till we get settled on 
the train,” he admitted. ‘There’s always 
a chance they’ve sold some one else our 
stateroom, or something.” 

“What do we care?” she challenged 
Fate. “As long as we’re together.” 

“Bless your heart!’ he replied warmly, 
but added, “Just the same, I'll be glad 
when we’re aboard.” 

As the miles fell behind them, the pur- 
suing cars scurrying in their dust, he 
became more at ease. Said at last, when 
they topped the hill above the Junction 
and saw the line of the railroad through 
the valley below: “Well, we could walk it 
from here, now. It’s twenty minutes till 
train time.” 

She was amused at his subservience to 
these small worries; had not suspected this 
side of him. “You’re a funny boy,” she 
told him tenderly. 

He laughed. “I suppose so. But I 
like to be in plenty of time for trains and 
things. Especially now, when I’m re- 
sponsible for you, too.’ 

“T am yours to take care of, Hugh, am 
I not?” she asked, eyes suddenly wistful 
and appealing, and tenderness awoke in 
him. 

He slipped his arm across her shoulders, 
and they kissed. Her eyes closed. 

He said: ‘You always close your eyes 
when I kiss you. Keep them open this 
time, dear. I—want to see them.” 

She sought to obey, and for a moment 


“Of course you 
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“GAY, Polly, leave those papers alone. The maid will clean them up,” Hugh cried impatiently. 

She shook her head. ‘‘I can’t leave a room this way,” she replied. ‘‘Well, it isn’t courteous 
to keep Mark waiting so long,’’ he reminded her. She smiled up at him, but continued her 
task, and Hugh perceived for the first time that there was an unyielding stubbornness in Polly 
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he thought he could see into her heart. 
Then her lids fluttered and fell, and her 
breast moved faintly as though inasigh ... 
The brakes gripped, the car abruptly 
slowed, turned a corner, swung into the 
main street of the junction town. They 
alighted at the station platform with a full 
quarter-hour to spare, and Hugh had 
scarcely paid the chauffeur and dismissed 
him when the other cars swung alongside 
and they were surrounded by their laugh- 
ing pursuers. 

The next fifteen minutes were torment 
for Hugh. He was in a hurry to be away, 
to be done with leave-takings. The 
station master assured him, grinning 
wisely, that the train was on time. Hugh 
examined his tickets once more;.asked at 
what point on the platform his car would 
stop. Returned to Polly and the others 
and said, ‘We want:to move down this 
way.”’ Perceived that’ 4, ribbon had been 
tied in an enormous bow to; Polly’s bag, 
that an old shoe dangled from.thé¢ handle 
of his. After an. interminable intérval 
of chattering and laughing, a: far whistle 
down the valley announced the ¢éming of 
the train, and a moment later it was pep- 
pering them with hot cinders. Then, a 
blue-clad porter dropped off, a stool in his 
hand. Hugh gave the number of the car 
in which his resérvations were. 

The porter nodded,. grinning over a 
panorama of white. teeth, “Right here, 
boss.” 

“The stateroom,” said Hugh, and the 
porter took their bags aboard. Hugh 
swung Polly on, followed her, heard the 
conductor’s warning call, saw the man 
signal to the engineer. The train began 
to roll, almost imperceptibly. 

Polly cried: “Goodby! Goodby! Good- 
by!” 

The conductor swung up the steps, 
shutting off their view. They moved 
through the car, consciously ignoring the 
curious eyes of the other passengers. 
The porter introduced them to their 
quarters; Hugh gave him half a dollar and 
shut the door behind the man. Polly was 
at the window, waving to her friends, who 
had run along the platform to keep pace 
with the train. Hugh took off his hat and 
wiped his forehead. The platform ended; 
the familiar faces dropped behind. When 
they were gone, Polly 
looked up at him, and 
Hugh looked down at her 
with a great relief that the 
thing was done, and a 
great affection for her well- 
ing in him, choking him 
He sat down beside her, 
and they kissed again. 

“You’re so sweet,” he 
whispered stammeringly. 

“You’re such a dear,” 
she answered. “‘And you’re 
not worried any more?” 

Hugh laughed aloud, ex- 
hilarated by the reaction 
from his solicitude. “Not 
any more,” he cried. 
“Nothing to worry about 
any more. We’re married 
now.” 


dice. 


ill 


HEY were, she pointed 
out delightedly after a 
little while, in a world of 
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stateroom door was shut upon the rest 
of the car. “It’s almost as though we 
were already in our home!’ she ex- 
claimed, and cried: “Tell me about the 
house, Hugh. The snapshots were beauti- 
ful, but of course there: were so many 
things I couldn’t .be sure of. If I don’t 
like things in it, will you fix them for 
me?” 

He promised her he would. “It’s an 
old house, in a way,” he explained. “But 
awfully - well built. Built about forty 
years ago, when they put things up to 
stay, and it’s in a good neighborhood, only 
four blocks from where my people live. 
You're going to like it all right, Polly.” 

“Well, there’s one thing,”’ she announced 
with an extraordinarily business-like air. 
“So long as the sun shines into the dining- 
room. in the morning, I can get along.” 

“Tt does,” he assured her. “Just floods 
it. And the living-room is sunny all day 


_ except the very early morning.” 


» “We won’t be in it then,” Polly laughed 
delightedly. “I’m an awfully late sleeper, 
you know, Hugh?” 

“Are you?” he asked. ‘“That’s funny. 
I wake at daylight just about “all the year 
round. Usually get up pretty early, too. 
Old_ Hannah used always to have a pot of 
coffee and some toast ready for me the 
minute I came downstairs. She’s worked 
for mother almost fifteen years, and she 
is just like my aunt, or something. I feel 
rotten after I get up until I have break- 
fast.” 

“Then you ought not to get up,” she 
suggested seriously. “I think I'd feel 
bad, too, if I got out of bed so early.” 

“Lord, I can’t lie abed,” he laughed. 
“T’ve got to get up when I wake.” 

“Well, you won’t wake me, will you?” 
she begged prettily. “I’m terribly cross if 
I’m waked up.” 

“B-r-r-r!”’ he shivered in mock terror 
before her. “I'll bet you’re pretty fierce 
when you're cross.” 

She wagged her head at him, her eyes 
dancing. “‘You’ll see, Mr. Man. You’ve 
never seen me really mad!” 

“Not the time Laura Howe spilled the 
coffee on your blankets out at the island?” 

She bowed with laughter. “Didn’t we 
have fun on that trip, Hugh? You know 
if we hadn’t all gone camping that way, I 
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never in the world would have married 
you. I’ve always sworn I wouldn’t marry 
a man till I’d gone camping with hin to 
see how he behaved when things went 
wrong.” 

He asked laughingly, “Did I come up to 
the test?” 

“You’re sweet, Honey,” she assured him. 
“Just sweet . . .” 

The train slid windingly through the 
southern Ohio hills, and they caught 
glimpses of narrow valleys, with now and 
then a terrible, crumbling cabin upon one 
slope, a smoke in its chimney, a baby in its 
doorway, a slattern woman somewhere 
about the yard among the chickens and 
the pigs. 

Polly saw that Hugh’s attention was 
caught by one of these scenes; he 
became abstracted, his face set in a grim 
line, and with that desire to share all the 
thoughts of the loved one which is a part 
of the ardent, early days of marriage, she 
asked softly, 

“What are you thinking, Hugh?” 

He pointed back toward the spot they 
had just passed. “It reminded me of a 
case our office had, this spring,”’ he ex- 
plained. Hugh was a lawyer, three years 
out of law school and rising swiftly in the 
office of one of Boston’s oldest firms. 
“Case didn’t amount to anything. Man 
lived in a place about like that, got killed 
by an automobile that belonged to one of 
our clients. The chauffeur had taken the 
car out. We offered the widow a good 
settlement, but a shyster got hold of her 
and persuaded her to sue.” 

“What happened?” Polly asked. 

“Why, the insurance company beat the 
case,’ Hugh explained. ‘She really had 
no legal claim.” 

“And she didn’t get anything?” Her 
eyes shadowed. “Poor woman! I’m so 
sorry for her. The law’s cruel sometimes, 
Hugh.” 

Hugh nodded. “But our client took 
care of her, anyway,” he explained. “Paid 
the expenses of the case and gave her what 
he offered in the first place, besides. It 
wasn’t her fault that other lawyer got hold 
of her.” 

“T think a bad lawyer ought to be put in 
jail,” Polly exclaimed. ‘They do so much 
harm.” She smiled up at him. “You're 
going to be a great lawyer, 
aren’t you, Hugh? Always 
honorable and fine?” 

He circled her with his 
arm. “I don’t see how I 
can help being a good man 
with vou to stick by me, 
Honey ” 

They harked back, after 
a little while, to the sum- 
mer before—those magic 
two weeks which had first 
brought them __ together. 
The tennis, the swimming, 
the lobster picnics down 
the bay, the three-day 
camping trip with a dozen 
other young folk on an 
island in one of the inlan« 
lakes. 

“Did you love me right 
away?” she asked. “Right 
the first thing?” 

“Absolutely ” 

“In spite of the way [ 
played tennis?” 
(Continued on page 
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Probably, though you hunted the whole world over, you wouldn’t find an adult 
who had not at some time or other had his heart broken. 
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T IS almost sure to happen sooner or 
later. One day each of us knows 
what heartbreak is. Probably, 
though you hunted the whole world 

over, you wouldn’t find an adult person 
who had not, at some time or other, and 
perhaps more times than one, had his 
heart broken smash! into a million pieces. 
It is one of the experiences that Life has 
up her sleeve for every one of us. It’s a 
part of living. It happens to men, and it 
happens to women. No one is proof 
against it. No antitoxin has yet been 
discovered to make one immune. 

The sad fact is that one can’t be prepared 
against heartbreak. It is the sort of 
experience that takes one unawares, and 
before which one is helpless. There are 
some wary people who try to guard against 
It. You can tell them when you meet 
them. They are the persons who are so 
afraid of disappointment, of disillusion, of 
emotional suffering, that they keep their 
feelings all hidden, wrapped up in cotton- 
Wool, as it were, and present a perfectly 
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feelingless front to Life. Even so, Life is 
apt to play a trick on them and penetrate 
to their feelings at some time or other. 
Life is apt to touch them “where they 
live’ and hurt them. Or if Life doesn’t— 
Well, there is just one thing worse than 
knowing the suffering that living brings, 
and that is not knowing it, in other words, 
not living. 

There are various causes of heartbreak— 
failure in business, disappointment in 
friends or family, the wreck of your 
ambitions, suffering caused by some one 
who is near you. But I am thinking 
especially of the kind of heartbreak that 
comes from being disappointed in love. 
Because that is the heartbreak which is, 
perhaps, the hardest of all to bear and 
about which the sufferer can say the 
least. Most of us know it sooner or later; 
know the agony of it, the loneliness of it; 
know how much we needed help when it 
came upon us. 

Take the case of the girl between twenty 
and thirty. This is, perhaps, the most 
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interesting of all ages, because within the 
scope of those ten years come marked 
changes and thronging experiences as the 
spiritual and emotional sides of her nature 
unfold. During adolescence these find 
their beginnings, but her full spiritual and 
emotional development comes later to the 
Anglo-Saxon girl. Between twenty and 
thirty she is apt to fall in love—perhaps 
more than once! Between twenty and 
thirty she is apt to have her heart broken— 
perhaps more than once. 

It used to be considered a delicate and 
proper practise for a lady to die of a 
broken heart. It made her interesting. 
It showed she had fine feelings, that she 
was a sensitive soul rather better than the 
crude mortals who somehow managed to 
weather the experience without actually 
dying. To pine away and die was con- 
sidered romantic. But that fashion has 
passed. It went out with tight stays 
and hoop skirts and wasp waists and 
the “vapors.” It went down before 
the modern (Continued on page 168) 
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only by the end to which it leads, and the end to which it leads is Jesus Christ 
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HE first of the many kinds of value 
we put upon the Bible attaches 
perhaps to the record which it 
keeps of man’s discovery of God. It follows 
this story faithfully. One may say that 
its high lights come wherever an advance 
is made in this perception. To mark the 
stages at which another veil has been 
withdrawn from the Being of God might, 
in a general way, be given as the reason 
why, out of the mass of ancient Semitic 
literature, the books of the Old and New 
Testaments alone were selected for sacred 
preservation. These books are so varied 
in time, character, and purport that their 
choice may often seem due to haphazard 
or caprice, but to those who look carefully 
one unifying strand can be seen as binding 
them together in a comprehensive whole. 
It will be the purpose of the present 
series of articles to. call the attention of 
lovers of the Bible to the main points in 
man’s struggle to see God. Every now 
and then, often after ages of what seems 
like spiritual inactivity, he reaches a loftier 
summit, where the outlook becomes clearer. 
He obtains then a fuller view into the In- 
finite and Eternal. The view is still limited, 
and indistinct, of course, but being more 
extended than any he has had before, he is 
encouraged to press on. 

Generally speaking, this progress is made 
through some individual pioneer of truth 
who gathers into himself the best in what 
previous generations have handed down 
to him, and goes on to richer understand- 
ings. These adventures occur all through 
the Bible’s reflection of the soul of man, 
and we shall pause at but a few of them. 
It shall be at such times as when to some 
sensitive spirit new qualities in God be- 
came evident, as radium to Madame Curie, 
or to Newton the law of gravitation. The 
experiences of men like Abraham, Moses, 
Isaiah, St. Paul, are so akin to discovery 
that there is no forcing of language in the 
use of the term. Developing their own 
insight into the Divine, they opened up 
the way by which others could follow 
their example. 

It is not, of course, pretended that these 
articles can be exhaustive, or answer all 
the questions that may be raised. The 
utmost they can do is to follow a single line 
as it runs from the first page of the Scrip- 
tures to the last. Even so they can do no 
more than trace this line, leaving the reader 
to work out details for himself. Sug- 
gestion rather than explanation will be 
their intention. In the effort to steer 


between the many conflicting opinions 
which center round the Bible, they will 
try to keep close to the fundamentals as 
to which all Christians are agreed. 


It is 
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I. 


HE series of articles, of which this 

is the first, is the most important 
one Good Housekeeping has ever 
published. It follows man’s progress 
in knowledge of the Infinite, record- 
ing the discoveries of God made by 
the mighty men of Biblical times. 
These discoveries are the heritage of 
the world today, and this series will 
attempt to explain them in such a 
way as to add to our understanding 
of the Bible and our joy in reading 
it. They are strictly non-sectarian; 
they presuppose a belief in God. We 
offer them as a very real contribu- 
tion to the literature of the Bible 


probable that even in doing this some ob- 
jection will be met with, but objection, it 
is hoped, in which there will be no offence. 
To see the Bible as the mirror of man’s 
spiritual progress will become our only 
aim. 

For man did not consciously set out to 
discover God. He set out to live his life, 
to do his work, to.conquer his enemies, to 
beget his children, to commit his sins. 
While obeying these impulses he has, so 
to speak, discovered God by the way. In 
the industrial idiom of our time God might 
be called a by-product of man’s endeavors, 
only, as so often happens commercially, a 
by-product of more value than the object 
of direct pursuit. 

This does not mean that the same 
questions as to the aim and end of things 
have not always been as much in the minds 
of men as they are today. We shall see 
presently that these inquiries start with 
the very beginning of man’s awareness of 
himself as the Reason and Voice of Crea- 
tion, but obvious tasks and material needs 
have remained in the forefront of his mind. 
Searchings as to the Why and Whence 
have urged themselves and been set aside; 
they have been set aside and have urged 
themselves again. Always active, in the 
subconsciousness at least, they have ended 
by attaining their objective. 

But no more than man sets out to dis- 
cover God does the Bible set out to tell us 
of this achievement. It betrays it while 
telling us about other things. It betrays 
it, in fact, while telling us about man. 
Man is the Bible’s theme. Man’s origin, 
man’s growth, man’s strength, man’s weak- 
ness, man’s endowment with a spirit that 
can not cease from striving till the ram- 
parts of heaven have been scaled—these 
topics form the subject of the books we 
conventionally know as the Holy Scrip- 
tures, as they form the subject of literature 
everywhere. 

What the Bible tells us about God is 
incidental. It might be compared to what 
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Walter Scott, in a story of passion and 
adventure, tells. us about Scotland, or 
Victor Hugo about France. God is the 
Hebrew writer’s background. During 
much of the time He is taken for granted. 
He intervenes, or appeal is made to Him, 
when man’s doings call for it, but not often 
otherwise. He is never described; He is 
never accounted for; no definition is ever 
made of Him. However’ primitive the 
conception of Him—and in the beginning 
the conception is very primitive indeed— 
He is treated as beyond the power of the 
pen. He is treated as beyond the power 
of the mind, except to the degree that the 
mind can become more and-more clearly 
aware of His attributes. 

This method of dealing with the prime 
factor of the universe is, in my judgment, 
a triumph of the indirect and allusive. 
There is almost never—never as far as I 
can recollect—a forcing of the note to an 
undue knowledge of the Supreme Mystery. 
Appeal is made to His justice, His mercy, 
His goodness, His almighty power, to each 
and any of the qualities which we learn 
by a process of induction to be His, but as 
to Him there is always reverent reserve. 
Man’s doings are shown to us in the light 
of God’s light, but that is all. In his dis- 
covery of God man goes up from lower 
stage to higher stage, and from higher 
stage to higher stages still, but God remains 
forever unchangeable, forever dynamic, 
forever the source of all energy, being, and 
activity, eternally waiting till man de- 
velops the spiritual mind, the spiritual 
eyes, with which to behold Him as pure 
Spirit, which He is. The Bible records this 
development, not as it affects God, but as 
it affects man, as the test and proof of 
man’s progress. 

It will be evident, then, that this is not 
evolution. Evolution implies modifiza- 
tion, adaptation, and a process by which 
that which was suited to one element 
changes in such a way as to become suited 
to another. The thing which could swim 
in the water becomes able to creep on the 
land; the thing which could creep on the 
land becomes able to fly in the air. New 
powers are put forth; new physical forms 
are developed. The creature we see to- 
day is, as a rule, as far from its ancestor 
of the Old Stone Age as the words in our 
language are remote from their Aryan 
roots. 

In the discovery of God there is nothing 
that resembles this. There is change on 
the part of man, but not so much in mod- 
ification as in growth. He becomes less a 
child, as the scroll of the Scriptures un- 
rolls, and more of an adult; and though it 
will probably (Continued on page, 117) 
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HE sun shone on them through the 
small-paned window very nicely, 
on days when the sun shone at all. 
The curtains were always clean, 

and in the spring a little breeze came 
puffing in, and they could pretend it was 
their very own table and their very own 
dining-room, and that the H. K., stepping 
busily about, was theirs, too. 

It was their regular Wednesday lunch- 
eon, for the Vanity Fair Tea Room was far 
too expensive for every day. George sat 
with his back to the room, and Louise— 
who thought she did not show she was in 
love with George half so transparently as 
George showed he was in love with her— 
sat facing the other diners, and only gave 
George a quick, shy lift of her eyes 
when she felt no one was looking. Be- 
sides, his broad shoulders made a screen 
for them, and sometimes George gave 
her hand a quick brush with his—which 
might well pass for accident if you 
did not see the delighted look that went 
with it. 

The H. K. did not know she was the 
H. K. She stepped about in her soft, 
trim, little shoes that laced closer and 
closer together as they reached the tops, 
and her stiff, white apron—oh, the very 
stiffest apron in the shop—and her neat, 
blue dress. Her tight, little face had a 
rose-leaf flush, and her drab, little eyes 
were bright and shining. She carried her 
perky little head, with its screwed knot of 
hair, high, so that her nose, which really 
turned down, appeared to turn up. And 
the very tilt of her white cap expressed 
independence and self-sufficiency. 

George and Louise were always won- 
dering how they could tell her that they 
had selected her to keep house for them, 
and scold them about talcum powder 
on the best bureau scarfs and mud in the 
front hall. In fact, she was to be their 
housekeeper when they were married, and 
that was why they called her the H. K.— 
so that they might talk about her fairly 
under her nose and not be understood. 


“The Captain and I have kept company quite some time,” 
take care of father—father was an invalid with a very high tem- 


Of course, there was no hurry about 
telling her. George made only thirty-five 
dollars a week, and Louise made twenty- 
six. They had counted it over many 
times, and they knew that George must 
make at least fifty before Louise could 
stop work and they could be married and 
rent the little white house just across the 
river in New Jersey. It was a real house. 
It had stood vacant for two years, with 
a For Rent sign in the window and a For 
Sale sign in the yard. They looked at it 
every few weeks. Once the agent had 
taken them all through it, and they knew 
exactly how old blue china would look 
in the dining-room cupboard and how a 
fire would blossom from the battered, iron 
grate. It had an elm tree and a white 
gate. And there, at sunset time, Louise 
would wait for George to come from work, 


while sturdy little Jack, and Jenny with 
her long curls swinging, climbed on the gate. 
And inside the house the H. K. would 
be darting about, and through the white 
curtains came an alluring fragrance of 
dinner. 

That was the plan. Sometimes it 
seemed far off, but when they sat in the 
restaurant, and looked out of what might 
have been their own dining-room window, 
and the H. K. served them New England 
boiled dinner and cherry pie in thick, 
juicy slices—then it seemed as if they 
had touched their happiness at last. 

Often they speculated about the H. K. 
Each Wednesday she had become a little 
friendlier, until at last she accepted them 
as her guests and greeted them with all 
the pride and hospitality of a hostess 1 
her own home. They knew her name, 
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explained Miss Dawes. 


‘‘He gave me a garnet ring the summer I was twenty-one. 


But I always had to 


per—and I never could see my way clear to leaving him or to taking care of any one else at the same time” 


and all about her little cottage on Cape 
Cod—the little, white cottage with green 
shutters, that faced right out on the long, 
slow swell of what would be the ocean 
When it got a little farther out to sea. 
They knew about her tortoise-shell cat, 
and the flagpole with whitewashed nuggets 
piled high about its base. They visioned 
rugs braided and drawn-in on the white- 
scrubbed floor, and on the hearth two 
great, pinky, prickly shells, that roared 
with the bellowing of far-off waves when 
you put them to your ear. They pic- 
tured her sitting on her narrow porch in 
gray splint rockers—the kind that kept 
your grandmother’s back so straight— 
and fanning with a turkey-wing fan bound 
in red calico. 

It came in snatches, for the Vanity Fair 
was a busy place and the H. K. stepped 


quickly from table to table in her little 
shoes, but every week added details. 
And the H. K. learned all the things they 
liked best to eat, and they confided to her 
that the Wednesday luncheons were to 
commemorate:-the anniversary—weekly— 
of the day they became engaged. 

It was not until June breezes were 
swaying the curtains and George’s heart 
beat faster every time he saw Louise 
across the table from him, that any doubt 
interfered with the pleasant routine. The 
H. K. stood with her empty tray balanced 
at her trim belt and smiled down at the 
extra-thick pieces of cherry pie she had 
just served to them. 

“TI expect I shall not see you after this 
week,”’ she said in her neat, little way. “TI 
intend to spend the summer in my own 
house on the Cape.” 


George and Louise looked up with a 
start. 

“Oh, Miss Dawes,” said Louise, “‘are 
you really going back? Isn’t that lovely!” 

The H. K. seemed pleasantly flattered 
by her surprise. “Indeed I am!” she said, 
with the proud, little tilt of her head. 
“My house is waiting for me, and I can 
hardly wait to get there and see that my 
neighbor has given the proper care to my 
cat.” 

She stepped away to another table, 
and George and Louise turned to each 
other in joy and dismay. 

“Oh, George,” said Louise, “we must 
see her again before she goes. We 
can’t come every day to lunch, but we 
could come again Saturday, couldn’t we?” 

So when they left, they stopped for a 
moment to say: 
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“We'll be here Saturday, to say good- 
by—at a little after one.” 

And Miss Dawes gave them her quick 
little nod and rushed away for more pie. 

It was in the days between that the 
great plan struck them. They thought of 
it first with laughter, then in all serious- 
ness. They rehearsed it over and over 
and over, until they knew just what to 
say if she said any of the things they 
thought of that she might say. The 
difficulty was that they could not be sure. 
The H. K. was an unknown quantity. 
Their really intimate acquaintance with 
her occurred in their dreams of the 
little house across the river, after their 
marriage. 

So it happened that on Saturday they 
came in bubbling with excitement, and 
waited for a seat at Miss Dawes’ table 
in the greatest anxiety. It was a busy 
day. Miss Dawes was long in coming to 
them, but they waited thankfully. It 
gave them a new chance to talk and re- 
hearse with the interlocutor right before 
their eyes. 

Finally she came, and they ordered New 
England boiled dinner for the last time. 

“We don’t think we’ll come here any 
more after you go,” said Louise with real 
affection in her eyes. “It won’t be the 
same place without you.” 

Miss Dawes smiled her tight, little 
smile, and her bright, little eyes twinkled. 
“I’m proper glad you feel that way,” she 
said. ‘“Twouldn’t be any use to deny it.” 

“Miss Dawes,” began George in his 
deepest tones. “I'd like to ask you some- 
thing.” He stopped, and fumbled with 
no reason at all in his vest pocket. “Do 
you—that is—would you—do you think 
you could take summer boarders?” 

Miss Dawes stood still and looked from 
one to the other with her quick, bird-like 
glance. 

Louise could not wait; she burst in 
eagerly, her cheeks burning pinker and 
pinker with every breath. “You see,” 
she ran on, “‘we each have two weeks’ 
vacation—and we can get it at the same 
time! It’s our first engaged vacation. 
And we’ve always wanted to go to Cape 
Cod. We just couldn’t help wondering— 
we felt so friendly and all—if you would 
consent to take us for two weeks. It’s 
just what we would rather do than any- 
thing in the world.” 


MESS DAWES was pink-cheeked herself 
from excitement. “I never took a 
summer boarder in my life,” she said. 
You could see that she thought she had 
been defrauded. ‘“I’d admire to have you 
come. And I can give you some real Cape 
cooking like you have never tasted before. 
Wait till you’ve had broiled scrod, and clam 
fritters, and blueberry muffins by my 
Great-aunt Mary’s recipe! You won’t 
think so much of this restaurant any 
more.” She sniffed disdainfully. “It'll 
be just like making a visit. I’ve got two 
company bedrooms furnished complete 
and never used in the land knows when. 
You write me when you'll be coming, and 
I’ll have Captain Barstow meet you with 
the buggy.” 

George was tearing two pages from his 
notebook. “Let me get this right down,” 


he said, and hurriedly he filled in one page 
with his name and address and Louise’s. 
“And now for yours!” 
“Miss Bathsheba Dawes,” he wrote to 


ker dictation. ‘Take the train to Hyan- 
nis, and I’ll have Captain Barstow meet 
you there with the horse and buggy.” 

She was hurrying off to a very angry 
next table, but Louise stopped her. 

“Miss Dawes—may I just ask—who is 
Captain Barstow? A relative?” 

Miss Dawes bridled, blushed, and her 
head tilted a little more. “Captain Bar- 
stow is not to say a relative,” she said 
primly. “Captain Barstow is merely my 
nearest neighbor to the west.” 

She bustled off, and Louise crimsoned 
with suppressed laughter. George was 
masculinely uncomprehending. 

“Don’t you understand?” said Louise. 
“Didn’t you get it? Stupid! He’s her 
beau. She’s got a beau. She'll never 
keep house for us now.” 

So they gathered their things and 
departed, stopping only to whisper in Miss 
Dawes’ ear, and to shake hands, and say: 

“Good-by. See you the first two weeks 
in August certain sure. We'll write to 
you so you won’t forget.” 


"THE days ran by like a streak—not be- 
cause they were so delightful, but 
because they were so dull, with the heat 
and the work and the grind day after day. 
Louise was white and tired; even George 
grew a little hollow-cheeked. It was easy 
to save money for vacation, because all 
places were equally hot, and they were 
too tired to go anywhere, anyway. George 
bought two Palm Beach suits, and Louise 
two dainty organdies and two silk skirts 
and a blue sweater for the summer days 
on Cape Cod. 

There were two letters from the H. K., 
who seemed like a lost dream now, and 
the day was set for the trip. Somehow 
they dragged on, and for entertainment 
they elaborated on the Cape Cod picture 
to include the Captain—bluff, red-faced, 
and wearing the brightest of blue suits— 
and a white horse and a shineless buggy 
with a hind wheel just a little crooked 
on the axle, so that when it turned busily 
on the clam and gravel roads it inclined 
in and out, in and out, and a pleasant, 
little squeak went with it, like a con- 
tented song. 

The day came at last—hot as all the 
other days, blinding with heat, dusty, 
unpleasant, but somehow a golden day, 
different from all the others—vacation 
day at last. The grimy train swayed and 
jerked, but they were on their way to 
happiness. They changed cars in a hot 
and dusty town, but it was transfigured 
into the way station of a pilgrimage. 
And at last they reached Hyannis and 
got off—and there, beside the depot, was 
a shineless buggy driven by a gaunt bay 
horse that somehow seemed to.be wearing 
feather bracelets just above his feet. And 
there sat the Captain, bluff and red-faced 
as they had dreamed. And when they 
all squeezed into the one seat, with the 
two suitcases in the back, they realized 
that one of the hind wheels must be set 
just a little off true, for it wavered in and 
out, in and out, and a faint squeaking 
rose, like plaintive music, as they went. 

The Captain was a silent man; he said 
no word. But Louise, after peeping at 
him twice, dared to ask him about Miss 
Bathsheba Dawes. 

There was a wait. The Captain’s face 
grew redder, and he seemed to swell. 

“She’s hearty,” said the Captain in a 
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husky voice that somehow seemed as if it 
had been invented. just for him. 

He was silent again, and then his flush 
grew deeper. At last the remark burst 
forth. 

“Made quite some friends down in the 
city,” he said, looking anywhere rather 
than at his two companions. 

“T don’t sce how she could help it,” 
Louise said loyally. ‘Isn’t she just dear? 
We were crazy about her as soon as we 
saw her.” 

“Humph,” said the Captain, and re- 
lapsed into his normal silence. 

They creaked along. Little, white 
houses sprang up in the midst of velvet- 
green grass-plots. Louise stole delighted 
glances at George, and George squeezed 
her hand once, hard. They neared the 
little town. A store appeared—a post- 
office—and there, on the corner, waiting 
to greet them stood Miss Dawes—wearing 
a hat! Miss Dawes, but a new Miss 
Dawes. Miss Dawes in a clean, checked 
gingham crackling with its starch. And 
on her head a hat—a pink hat—an 
enormous hat—of palest pink chiffon— 
loops and bows—yards and yards of it— 
balanced precariously on her neat, little 
head and anchored by a long pin through 
her tight, little knot of drab hair. 

Miss Dawes smiled and nodded, leaving 
the pink hat just a little on one side. 

The Captain moved his lower jaw in 
what might have been a nod. Again he 
seemed to swell, and his voice was huskier 
than ever. “Dress considerable in the 
city, don’t they?” he said. 

Louise was speechless. 
answer for her. 

“They certainly do, sir,” he said. 
say they do!” 

It was a delightful meeting, and the 
dinner that followed it was more delightful 
still. There was lobster stew, and steamed 
clams, and broiled scrod, and green corn, 
and fried clams, and blueberry muffins, 
and crullers, and apple pie. 


George had to 
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LJPSTAIRS the two company rooms 
stood clean and starched, with their 
high-post beds that seemed to tilt the ceil- 
ing, and their tiny windows that seemed to 
be trying to get below the floor. Down- 
stairs the narrow porch looked a thousand 
miles straight out to sea, and the salt 
breeze whetted and filed your appetite 
sharper and sharper every hour in the day. 
The best “setting-room” shone with 
cleanliness, and its bright rugs bloomed 
upon the floor. Above the mantel sailed 
a clipper ship with canvas spread, and on 
either side of the fireplace was the great, 
pink shell that held all the roar of far-off 
billows when you put it carefully to your 
ear. And after dinner Miss Dawes washed 
the dishes in the buttery, while Peter, the 
cat, with four new, fat, gray kittens purred 
gently about her ankles as she stood. 
George was happy clear down to the 
marrow of his sturdy, dependable, young 
bones. Louise was in a heaven she had 
never thought was true. There was an 
ache in it all, too, for how they wanted it 
for themselves—all the clean whiteness 
and the smell of the sea, the wide spaces 
and the secure, frugal life, so different 
from the city’s hurry and waste. They ran 
over the beach like children, gathering 
shells and hunting the very choicest speci 
mens of starfish to carry home. Back 
among the hills (Continued on page 162) 














“ you'll teach me,” said George, ‘“—and not mind my being a little slow to learn—I 

think I could get the dinner. I know I could wash the dishes.” ‘‘And there’ll be the 
whole, long, beautiful week-ends,”’ said Louise, ‘‘when we can make garden, and paint things, 
and rake leaves, and lie on the grass and dream— Oh, George, we just can’t not do it!” 
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Here, across the Pocantico, ran the wooden bridge haunted by the Headless Horseman, and there Brom 
Bones hurled his pumpkin head at Ichabod Crane flying desperately on his broken-down steed, Gunpowder 
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By 


OU remember the “Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow,” and your thrill 
when poor, old Ichabod thumped 
his miserable steed’s bony ribs in 

a last, desperate effort to escape the 

Headless Horseman thundering at 

his heels. Did you know. 

that there is actually a 

Sleepy Hollow—a_ bridge 

an old white church—a 

thrifty,- Dutch farmhouse 

a great tree where Major 

André was caught—exactly 

as in the story? Only a 

little. way up the Hudson 

River where the broad Tap- 

pan Zee glitters in Septem- 

ber sunshine, is the Wash- 

ington Irving country, as 

we have read of it from 

childhood — Sleepy Hollow 

and the Pocantico slipping 

quietly from high among the 

hills; Sunnyside Lane and 

the towers of © Wolfert’s 

Roost. 

The broad fields of rye 

and buckwheat have van- 

ished. Neat houses cover 

the old Dutch farms and 


Far into its third century of 
staunch usefulness, the Phil- 
ipse Manor House might 
well serve as a model of 


architectural honesty today 
30 


Alice 


hide the great sweep of shining river. 
But the old roads wind gently through the 
rolling country, the old streanis tinkle 
cheerily down their rocky ways, and here 
and there‘'a precious landmark of those 
earlier days.carries-us back, far back, to 


Hartwell 


the days when Sleepy Hollow was a 
real New Netherland and America, as 
a single, united nation, had not yet 
been thought of. 

The quaintest old house in all America 
is Sunnyside, Washington Irving’s beloved 
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home, immortalized in the “Chronicles of Wolfert’s 
Roost.” Wisteria drips and sprays from the old, gray, 
stone gables and nearly drowns a circle of white 
marble high above the door, inscribed in old Dutch 
letters, “Lust in Rust,” and the date when old 


Wolfert Acker laid its sturdy walls, 1658. 

I have seen it in sunshine and in shadow—at 1 
with the shade of its giant elms upon the velvet 
lawn—at sunset, when the dusk drew close, and a 
deep, ominous flare of gold and crimson flamed above 
the black mountains looming across the Tappan Zee. 
Fireflies gleamed like ghost-fires in the darkness. 
A slight breeze stirred the leaves, and the gray walls 
spoke. 

What sights they had seen, those old, gray gables! 
They knew the days when a (Continued on page 140) 


The stout burghers and their vrouws, who used to 
crowd the yellow-painted pews of the little Sleepy 
Hollow church for stern, three-hour sermons, now 
sleep peacefully in the churchyard, with only 
swaying boughs and bird songs for their hymnal 


“Lust in Rust” reads the inscription over the 
door of Washington Irving’s home—and there 
indeed the beloved author found peace and hap- 
piness. These photographs are of especial interest, 
as house and grounds are closed to the public 
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Eirien Kershaw sat apart. 


There was some affinity between the quiet, brooding sea and her quiet eyes. 


into her face. Though her features remained firm and unmoved, it was as though something asleep 
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The 


Résumé of Preceding Instalments 

HEY had grown up _ together— 

Eirien and Owen Tudor—he in his 

farmhouse on the bleak coast and 
she in the ruined castle of Pencarreg that 
had been in thefamily since Henry was king. 
They had been like brother and sister, but 
a moment was enough to fire their affec- 
tion to the passionate love of man and 
woman. 

They planned together. Kershaw, the 
war millionaire, had bought Pencarreg 
over Eirien’s head and meant to establish a 
family-seat for his only son, Kit. Eirien’s 
grandfather was near his end. No relief 
could come from his efforts. Owen would 
go away to America and earn enough to 
buy back Pencarreg. Then they would 
restore the family to its former station and 
sweep ant the intruders who had attacked it. 


It was in the moment of farewell that 
love came to them. Then Owen left, and 
Eirien was left to face old Kershaw alone. 
It was a short battle. She defied him, 
but law was on his side. He drove them 
from the country, and in the slums of 
London old Tudor died—starved for food 
and the sight of the land where his very 
soul was rooted. 

It was a little cockney chorus girl who 
saved Eirien from the same fate. It was 
only a job in the chorus she could get her, 
but it kept her in food. Occasionally 
there were letters from Owen, but luck 
was against him. Finally there came a 
letter in a strange hand. He was in a 
hospital, not expected to recover. And 
after that, no more. 

Then came Kit Kershaw. Queer, 
starved, shriveled soul that he was, haunter 


of stage-doors, winer and diner of chorus 
girls, Eirien’s majestic beauty appealed 
to him. He loved her—offered anything, 
everything—if she would marry him. 
Months had gone. Owen was dead, she 
thought. The promise she had given him, 
to sacrifice everything for Pencarreg, 
burned in her brain. This was the only 
way. Kit Kershaw gave it to her as a 
wedding gift, and she went home—home 
to the house of her fathers. It. was hers 
—nothing could take it from her. 

At the train old Kershaw met them. 
Something in his face, as he looked at them, 
struck terror into Kit’s soul. 

“Tt’s my wife, guv’nor,” he stammered. 
“We’ve come home.” 

The old man looked at her, as she stood 
there, calm in her power, the girl who had 
defied him. A roar started and died in his 





And then, while Miss Fotheringale watched, the change came. 


Now, in an instant, color rushed up 


had suddenly sprung to life—incredulous hope—despair—triumph—Miss Fotheringale did not know what 
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throat. He choked heavily and fell, 
stricken, at their feet. 


PART III 


HE rain had come. The two men 
lying in the dark listened to it as 
though to music. It was the end 
of a nightmare, and they dared 

not fall asleep lest they should begin to 
dream again. To them the hard pattering 
on the roof of the ranch house was a signal 
that the bad times were over. 
_ “You see,” George Andrews muttered, 
“the luck’s changed.” 
_ He drowsed a little, keeping the reassur- 
ing sound in his ears, until suddenly he 
became aware, he did not know how, 
that his companion had sat up sharply. 
“What’s the matter? Heard anything?” 
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There was no answer for a minute. He 
struck a match, and the uncertain light 
threw a man’s gigantic wavering shadow 
against the bare, white wall.- For a moment 
he had a horrible conviction that Owen 
Tudor had gone queer again. All that 
day he had been cheerful, almost gay, and 
now he sat there, his dark face still gaunt 
with illness, set in lines of close, tense 
listening. 

“Well, for the land’s sake, what is it?”’ 

“T thought—I thought I heard some 
one—call my name.” 

“T bet you didn’t. 
it.” 

Tudor nodded and stood up. “Yes, 
that’sit. Idreamedit. I was dreaming.” 

“Well, a dream’s nothing to make a song 
and a dance about. Get to sleep, man.” 

The match had gone out. A gust of 


Must have dreamed 


Louderback 


cold, rain-soaked air blew into the room, 
and by a faint, gray patch of light showing 
like a luminous hole in the dark Andrews 
knew that the door had been thrown open. 
He was frightened now. They were alone 
on the ranch. If Tudor had really gone 
queer again— 

“For the land’s sake, man,”’ he repeated 
petulantly, “lie down.” 

“But I wasn’t asleep.” Tudor said. 
“T was wide awake, listening to the rain. 
And then all at once it wasn’t the rain I 
heard, but the sea.” 

“The sea? With the little old Pacific 
one hundred and fifty miles west! Some 
hearing, that, I’ll tell the world.” 

“Not the Pacific—the Atlantic.” 

Andrews reached for his clothes. 
“Tudor, man, you’re sick.” 

“And I heard som. one call me. It was 
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as distinct as your voice now—some one 
in terrible distress.” 

“A girl, I bet.” 

“Yes, a girl. The girl I’m to marry.” 

It was the first time this man who had 
raved of many things in his delirium had 
ever mentioned his private life. And 
yet he had been a good pal too, loyal. 
steadfast, in the face of disaster -not 
unheroic. 

George Andrews felt queerly moved, 
as though his strong friend had begun 
to cry. 

“But look here!-W hat you want? 
Where are you goirig?’ : 

“Home.” .% 

“Home--England-—this time of . the 
morning?.* Say, don’t miss, the train.” 
But his facetiousness died at*birth. This 
was dead serious. “Book: here, *what’s got 


you? Chucking srie” like ‘this,’ “just. when | 


things ate.) pulling round oe 

“Tm sorty.. 
for the world. I can’t ~help- ‘myself: 
You're going to be married 100, aren’t 
you?” 

“Sure. W hen I’ve ide my bit.” 

“You wouldn’t let me stand in the way 
if you knew = stie. were in hard need of 
you. Cos 

“No, darned if I would. 
know—” 

“Yes, Ido. I heard her.” 

“Ten thousand miles off. . Gosh, man, 
you re crazed.” 

“W here I come from, things like that 
happen.” _ 

It was growing light'rapidly. He could 
see Tudor’s tall, slender figure moving 
about the room with a quiet decision, and 
there had been something reassuringly 
matter-of-fact in his voice. He wasn’t 
raving anyhow. And queerly enough, 
what in the dark had seemed madly 
impossible, now took on an air of reason- 
ableness. 

“But say, Tudor. You wanted money 
as bad as I do. And now, when things 
are just beginning to come our way, you 
cut out. I’m not complaining. But for 
your own sake—” 

“T did want the money. I wanted to 
buy back Jand that had belonged to my 
people. But that doesn’t matter, now.” 

“Well, what am I to do?” 

‘Lend me enough to get home. You 
know you'll get it back.” 

“Sure, know. But—” 

Owen Tudor’s face was turned to the 
rising light. It was gray, too, and set, 
but for all its strength it had a kind of 
fineness, almost of beauty. Suddenly 
George Andrews believed implicitly that 
he had heard the sea and a woman’s 
voice. 

“We were kids together. We = loved 
each other from the beginning. There 
was no one else for- either of us. She 
wouldn’t fail me. I’m not going to fail 
her now.” 

George Andrews gulped. He slapped 
the other roughly on the shoulder. 

“Tf it’s like that, boy,” he said, “‘you 
can have my last shirt.” 


II 


But you don’t 


~O OWEN TUDOR came home. He had 

started out to make his fortune with 
the savings of hard years, and he came 
back empty-handed. No one met him 
or recognized him at the little station, and 


presence were a reality. 
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that desolate welcome seemed symbolical 
of his failure. And yet it was.not-of -his 
failure that he thought as he crossed the 
quiet, dusky fields: He thought of Eirien 
and spoke her name aloud as though her 
She had always 
seemed so much a part of the sea muttering 
drowsily against the cliffs’ base, of the 
thrift that lay like a rosy carpet under his 
feet, of the lark that still sang overhead in 
the quiet, keen air. She was the very 
spirit of this world—by turns gentle and 
tender, tumultuous and passionate. And 
now, she could not- be far away. 

“You were right, Eirien,” he said. 
“We were too proud. It would have been 
better to forget what we had once been 
and to remember’ that we were simple 
people.,We wanted: too muiich: We 
should “have been...gatisfied. to love each 
ot er. Thank God* itis not tao late!”’ 

>It was: dark -by the: time he’ reached the 


“headland, and” he::took the last, steep 


ascent of short, smooth grass at a run. 

Up to ther he had een confident enough. 
Now. he was ‘like, the ‘small -boy he. had 
once been—hunted by: pixies, by all the 
unknown terrors -of the night. The door 
ofthe gray-steRetfarmhouse was locked 
and. barred. Thatwas strange, too—as 


though fear dwelt within as well as with- 
out. “He. knocked’ sharply, 
mother by name, 
sound of’ hurrying feet, 

fingers fumbling at the bolts. 


calling his 
and then came the 
of tremulous 


‘THE next minute he had caught her in 
his arms. She clung to him. She was 
like a wild bird hiding from the storm in 
its place of refuge. She was little and very 
old—too old, he thought with a stab of 
anguish, to be his mother. The few years 
had dealt cruelly with her. The face she 
lifted to his was lined and withered and 
wet with tears. Her gnarled hands ran 
trembling over his face and body as 
though they dared not believe. 

“Owen—Owen—my son—my dear—’’ 

He tried to quiet her, but he could not 
hide his own trouble. He was back in 
the home of which he had dreamed and 
raved through days and nights of fever, 
but it brought him no sense of peace and 
security, but only of disaster. He looked 
past her to the room and saw that it had 
been stripped bare. The heirlooms that 
he had treasured so passionately—the 
splendid dresser with its gay china of 
other days, the carved oak settle where 
generation after generation of his people 
had sat and dreamed their dreams—were 
gone. Gaunt poverty stared back at him. 
The wretched fire seemed to be waging a 
last, futile battle against the invading 
chill. 

“Mother—what is it? Why-are you so 
frightened? Didn’t you know I was 
coming? I wrote. Didn’t you get my 
letters?” 

““Yes—yes, indeed. 
hope you’d come in time. 
afraid, my dear. So afraid. 
he’s come. He frightened me. 
night I thought it was him again. 
locked the door.” 

“Mother, whom are you talking of?” 

“Tt’s Will Evans, Owen.” 

“What has he te do here?” 

“He comes; he says: ‘Better sell whilst 
you can get a good price, Mother Tudor. 
You can’t hold out much longer.’ At 
first I sent him about his business. But 


But I didn’t dare 
I’ve been so 
Every night 
And to- 

And I 


lately I’ve not known where ‘to turn. 
Things have gone badly with us, Owen. 
The lambs have died, and the crops 
failed. I’m old. Not strong enough any 
more.” 

He made her sit down by the fire and 
knelt beside her, warming her hands in his, 
comforting her. 


“TE ’S ALL right now. I’ve come back. 
I oughtn’t to have gone away. But 
I’d big notions—wanted miracles to hap- 
pen.. Got a swelled head, reading those 
old books—thought I was one of the great 
Tudors come to life again.” He laughed 
unsteadily at himself. ‘“‘That’s over. I’ve 
learnt what matters—to live a decent, 
happy life in one’s own place with one’s 
own people. So I’ve come home. And 
we'll start again—we three.” 

‘“‘Three—”’ she echoed. 

Her trembling had ceased. The tears 
were gone, dried up as though in a wither- 
ing fire. She sat upright, an effigy of 
scorn and anger. But he was not looking 
at her now: 

“You and~Eirien and I.. For it was 
Eirien brought me home. I'll tell you a 
queer thing, mother. One night I heard 
her calling for me.- I-wasn’t asleep either, 
but I heard her; just.as though she were 
outside the door. Perhaps jit wasn’t 
queer, for I’d been thinking and’ worrying 
so much. . It was: a year ‘since I’d heard 
from her.. But -I’d beer ill. I knew 
letters had gone astray. I’d been waiting 
to hear—I was eaten up with worrying for 
her—perhaps -it- wasn’t strange—just im- 
agination—but it frightened me. I was 
so sure that she needed me, I couldn’t 
even wait for the morning. - From that 
moment, mother, I’d started home.” 

She laughed. It was a laugh like the 
sharp ring of steel. She stood up, pushing 
him from her with a. fierce movement 
almost of contempt. 

“Eirien!” 

“Mother, 
mean?” 

He stood up, watching her, himself grown 
cold with dread. She had gone to the 
window and had thrust it open, standing 
aside as though to leave him a clear view 
of what she saw. The moon had risen 
and had thrown a white path across the 
bay to the foot of the stark, black cliffs of 
Pencarreg. Heé saw Pencarreg itself, blaz- 
ing at every window, as though it were 
being gutted with fire. He asked almost 
inaudibly, 

“Who lives there?” 

“Firien.” 

“One of us is dreaming, mother.” He 
tried to laugh, too, and the. sound was 
harsh and unfamiliar in his own ears. 
“Or I’ve gone queer again. The Kershaws 
own Pencarreg. Last time I heard from 
Eirien, she was in London, working in 
some office.” 

“Tf she told you that, she lied -to you. 
What office should she work in, an ignorant 
girl who could barely write and read? 
She lied. Oh, but she was clever! She 
knew what she had to sell. You can 
sell your bonny looks in a great town. 
Only you must show them first.” 

He caught her roughly by the arm. 
“What are you saying?” 

“The truth. A common play-actress, 
that’s what she was—dancing—half- 
naked so they say—night after night, 
shameless, wicked!” (Continued on page 134) 


what -is it? What do you 





K!T KERSHAW held out a shaking hand. He tried desperately to steady 
himself. 


“D-don’t go—don’t take it like that—don’t want to be left alone 
in this lonely place—Old friends all of you—stick to a pal—”’ He looked from one 


to another of them, and they shrank from him with the callousness of their kind 
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The little French boy making a call sits alert, respectful, not bored, no 
more dreaming of interrupting than of turning handsprings across the rug 


HY should I write an article on 
how French children are brought 
up? Why should you care to 
read it? My intention certainly 

is not—and I hope yours isn’t—to make 
it a sort of peep-show entertainment where 
idle inquisitiveness leads you to glance 
at a French home as you would lean on the 
rail in a zoological garden and watch a 
beaver cutting down a tree, quite detached 
and remote, sure that nothing in the spec- 
tacle bears on anything in your own life. 
The French are not another sort of animal 
from us; they are of our very kind; their 
children are born remarkably like ours; 
they have almost the same problems in 
home life as ours; they are trying to achieve 
about the same sort of thing. There is a 
real reason for looking at what they do in 
the matter of child-training. And the 
reason is that in watching them we see 
ourselves just different enough so that we 
can get that real meaning of things, which 
is hidden from us in our own lives by our 
dulled familiarity with what we see every 
day. 

Here is an instance, one of the homely, 
every-day details of family life, the signifi- 
cance of which we don’t understand in 
America. Look across at France and see 
if the meaning of it is not plainer in its 
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foreign setting. Everybody who knows 
French life has noticed the evening soup 
habit. French people do not feel that 
they have eaten at the end of the day, no 
matter how much else they may have had, 
if they have not consumed a large plate of 
soup. This is invariable, in all classes, 
in all parts of France. 

Now, most Americans who have ob- 
served this think of the French as natural- 
born soup-eaters. Not at all! From 
having been in France for part of my 
childhood, from having seen ever so many 
French children brought up, and from 
bringing up my own children partly in 
France, I know a thing or two at first hand 
about this phenomenon. ‘There is no 
innate, natural tendency toward soup 
about it. Some French children like soup 
naturally, others can tolerate it without 
too much distaste, and others loathe it. 
There are two parts to the process of manu- 
facturing soup-eaters out of miscellaneous 
human material; on the part of the children 
is the usual human instinct for conformity, 
and on the part of the grown-ups there is a 
sincere, deep-rooted, impassioned belief 
and certainty that soup is an integral part 
of a healthy life. And nothing more is 
needed. Children never see anybody who 
does not, as a matter of course, eat soup 


As the 


is Bent 
By 
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in the evening, and they are constantly 
told in their early youth, before they 
grow used to it, that “all nice children 
eat their soup without fussing,” that, 
“no, you can’t have any of the rest of 
dinner till you have eaten your soup,” 
that “what a strange idea to object to 
soup; everybody takes soup at night,”’ 
that “little boys who don’t eat their 
soup don’t grow up strong and hearty 
men,” that, ““Madame Dorival told me 
the other day that her little Roland 
never made any trouble about taking 
his soup,” or, “oh, come, darling, eat 
your soup, just to please mother.” 

Do you recognize this tone of voice? 
Have you ever heard aphorisms and 
exhortations like these? If you think 
you never have, you haven’t much 
capacity to see yourself as others sce 
you, for exactly such scenes take place 
every day in every American home 
where there are children; exactly such 
exhortations are uttered in exactly the 
same tone, with the same unwavering 
conviction of rightness back of them 
only about the eating of cereals for 
breakfast. 

Instinctively our first feeling when 
our attention is called to this is to say: 
“Oh, but that’s not the same thing. Of 
course you have to train children to eat 

cereals, whether they like them naturally 
ornot. It’s for their own good.” 

And yet French children never hear of 
cereals, most French grown-ups detest 
them if they ever encounter them, and the 
general health of the two nations is about 
the same. 

What is the result of such never-tiring 
effort? The result of the French training 
is a nation which eats soup every night of 
its life and has so learned the habit that 
many grown-up French people are gen- 
uinely surprised to be reminded that they 
had to learn to like it. The result of the 
American training is a nation that can not 
breakfast without a dish of cereal and 
which would say, off-hand, that a taste for 
cereals is inherent in every normal human 
being, although we have all seen children 
who had almost to be starved into eating 
them. And neither result is of the least 
importance in itself. 

But both results are proofs of something 
which is extremely important and too 
little realized; both show strikingly the 
malleability of human nature, and accord- 
ing to the nation you are with, you can 
use either as a club to slam down on the 
head of the doleful man who says that 
human nature is that way and can’t be 
made any different. 
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The French bend it one 
way; we bend it in another 


lllustrated by 
Katherine Sturges Dodge 


It seems natural to us that children 
can be trained to eat cereals, and we 
see the profound possibilities of such 
a capacity only when we see it directed 
into other lines—like soup. We refuse to 
see that many qualities which we con- 
sider inherent in our children have been 
put there by our civilization, or at least 
developed out of all proportion to other 
things latent in our children’s natures. 
But it makes us think twice when we 
look at quite another manner of train- 
ing children and see quite other things 
developed. We go up and down the 
land, lamenting that our educational 
system doesn’t educate our children as 
we wish it to, that they do not learn the 
things we think essential. But with 
one eye on the differing French results, 
we are forced to realize that they do 
learn the things we consider really 
essential, both here and in France. 
The trouble is with us, and with what 
we really in our hearts think is essential. 

If we were as convinced, as heartily, as 
unanimously, as universally, about the 
iniquity of taking more than one’s share 

of good things while there are people 
who have less than their share, as we 
are convinced about the dreadfulness 

of eating with your knife and not your 
fork, there would be no problem of 
social injustice. Just as much as the 
French do, we make our children into all 
sorts of things they were not born to be, 
but in our own case we are so accustomed 
to what they become that it seldom occurs 
to us that with the material we might have 
had quite another product. 

There are innumerable instances of this. 
Imagine yourself set down in an average 
French home, such a home as there is all 
about you, with books and a piano, and a 
father who works for the money with 
which the mother keeps the material side 
of family life going. What is the first 
difference that strikes an American eye? 
There is no denying it, the first thing you 
would notice is that French children 
really have, as they are supposed to have, 
infinitely better formal manners than ours, 
in social relations. The amazed inward 
comment of most Americans who meet 
well-brought-up French children is: “Good 
gracious! they can’t be real children, like 
mine! It’s not in the nature of children 
to have such ease, and self-possession, and 
grace.” In which they tell the exact 
truth. It is not in the nature of French 
children any more than of American chil- 
dren. They are not born that way any 


more than our rough and tempestuous boys 
and girls. 
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But French children never have a single hour of the unbridled, irrespon- 
sible freedom of play which we think is the natural right of all children 


What do I mean by formal manners? 
Let us take an example, a little French boy 
of eight, making a call with his mother, on 
some friends of hers. But I must stop 
here and explain that phrase and combat 
the vivid incredulity which I know has 
instantly sprung into your American 
minds. “A little boy of eight going round 
to make calls with his mother! Who ever 
heard of such a thing! Little boys of 
eight don’t make afternoon calls! They 
go to school when they have to, and whoop 
it up the rest of the time.” 

Well, there is the first difference. Every- 
body in France has heard of such a thing 
and sees it every day, and every little boy 
of eight has done it many a time and finds 
nothing surprising about it. French chil- 
dren begin to have social relations before 
they can talk, are always expected to take 
some small, suitable part in the social life 
of the family, are counted in as members 
of the social circle to which they belong 
from the moment they are born. And 


don’t begin to think that this must make 
them sissies. Just remember how these 
call-paying boys fought in front of Verdun. 

So, incredible as it seems, just come along 
with the little French boy making a call. 
When he follows his mother into the house 
of her friends, he is neither abashed nor 





bold; he has the unconcern which comes 
of knowing exactly what is expected of 
him and just how to get it done. He goes 
to each separate person in the room, 
presents his right hand, gives the other’s 
hand a cordial shake, pronounces clearly 
and collectedly the suitable salutation, 
““Good-day, Madame Lavigne. How do 
you do, Mademoiselle Julie.” Then he 
takes the chair which is offered to him, 
sits down squarely on it, both feet resting 
on the floor, holding his cap in his clean 
hands, and, bright-eyed, alert, respectful, 
not squirming, not bored, he listens while 
the grown-ups talk, answering promptly 
and intelligently any questions put to him, 
but no more dreaming of interrupting the 
adult talk than of turning hand-springs 
across the rug. Yes, he does do all that, 
any ordinarily well-brought-up French boy, 
any day of his life. I know you don’t 
believe a word of it, but it is really true. 

Perhaps the 100 percent American 
children of your acquaintance are different 
from those I know. But of all the Ameri- 
can children I know and love so dearly, 
there is not one who, without some warning 
and special coaching, would be capable at 
eight years of age of doing what I have 
described and what is perfectly a matter 
of course to the (Continued on page 129) 
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AT SUNSET 
[IN THE MEADOW 


E CAME upon the meadow just 

at sunset, the Cap’n and I. 

Here it was, he said, that a 

lady deer often came with her 

babies to feed upon the rich grass. Per- 

haps, if we kept very quiet, and the wind 

did not betray our presence, we should see 
them and be able to watch them. 

The trail that led to the meadow was 
old and ragged. The stones and logs that 
lay upon it were deeply covered with 
cushions of moss, and it was edged with 
sweet fern and low huckleberry bushes 
turned from green to scarlet by one sharp, 
nipping frost. The trees that shadowed 
it were old, too. Great oaks, that flung 
long, twisted arms into the delicate drap- 
ery of the beeches; maple trees that shed 
leaves of dull gold; yellow birches, with 
shreds of bark hanging like fine but tat- 
tered old lace—and through the thicket 
of green and gold and crimson we saw 
the river glinting in the light of the setting 
sun, and heard its soft chuckle as it ran 
around and over the rocks which tried to 
stop its exultant racing. 

Then we came to the meadow, with its 
old, broken-down fence and the weather- 
beaten stile long since tumbled into use- 
lessness. It was a large, fair meadow, 
and through the fringe of flaming maple 
trees which bordered the river bank fil- 
tered the level rays of the sun, molten 
gold. There was only the faintest breeze, 
just enough to bring to us sweetly the rich 
fragrance of the balsam, the elusive breath 
of the sweet ferns, and the wet, tangy 
smell of leaves newly fallen. 

“Just here,” whispered the Cap’n, “if 
we wait—”’ 

But we did not have to wait. As we 
paused there at the old, tumble-down 
stile, I caught my breath with delight. 
For they were there in the meadow, the 


For an instant the yearling buck stood like a small statue, his eyes 
away across the meadow, followed more leisurely by his lady mother, 


lady deer, with her newest baby, a little, 
nuzzling fawn, and a yearling buck, her 
child of last season, who was still staying 
with his mother and his tiny brother. 
All three were the light buff brown that 
the beech leaves turn in autumn. Their 
tails were longer than those of the western 
deer, and were striped with white. 

The lady deer cropped the grass daintily, 
her large ears standing out from her head 
at a graceful angle, her slim legs planted 
as though in a pose. She was quite at 
ease and suspected no alien presence. 
The little fawn was too greedy to think of 
anything but food, and on his wobbly legs 
he ran round and round his gentle mother, 
who went on nibbling contentedly, paying 
no attention to his importunities or the 
impatient twitching of his tail. But the 
yearling buck was more on his guard. 
Young as he was, he had upon his mind, 
it was clear, the responsibility of his mother 


and his small brother. He scented the 
wind continually and ate little, throwing 
up his head with quick jerks, his wide, 
brown eyes scanning suspiciously the 
fringe of trees that came down to the 
meadow fence like curious onlookers at a 
game. 

Suddenly the lady deer raised her head, 
and the small fawn stopped his nuzzling. 
I thought we were discovered, the Cap’n 
and I, but when I followed her steady 
gaze, I saw that she was looking beyond 
us, down at the far end of the meadow, 
where the river rippled against the roots 
of the flaming maple trees. And I saw 
then an old man with snow-white hair 
that stirred gently in the faint evening 
breeze. He was coming toward them with 
his hand outstretched, and I held my 
breath lest they take alarm and leap away. 
But they did not run. Instead, the lady 
deer minced toward him with outstretched 





wide upon us, his nostrils quivering. 


Then he uttered a series of sharp, wheezy notes, and dashed 


and by the tiny fawn, who ran and leaped earnestly, but never once looked in our direction 


nose, and the yearling buck followed her, 
his nervousness quieted for the moment. 
The baby fawn made little, springy leaps, 
his white tail bobbing like a rabbit’s. It 
was clear that they knew the old man and 


loved him. It was almost as if they had 
come at sunset to the meadow to keep a 
tryst with him. 

He held out something in his hands, and 
they nibbled at it. Then he stroked their 
noses, caressed the velvety, soft neck of the 
lady deer, rubbed the ears of the yearling 
buck, and knelt down to fondle the baby 
fawn. His face was beautiful in its gentle- 
ness, and I knew why the lady deer and her 
children loved him. 

The sunset grew redder. It cast a soft 
flood of color over the meadow and the 
fringe of peeping, rustling trees that 
bordered it. In the full glory of it they 
stood there, the white-haired old man with 
the wild things of the woods, who were 


his friends. And in that moment he 
turned slowly and saw us standing there. 
I felt my face flush hotly, as if I were at 
fault for thus watching the meeting with 
his friends of the woods. But he smiled 
at me. And then— 

The yearling buck had seen us, too. 
For an instant he stood like a small statue, 
his ears at an angle, his eyes wide upon us, 
his nostrils quivering. Then he uttered a 
series of sharp, wheezy notes, “Heh! Heh! 
Heh!” and dashed away across the meadow, 
clearing the fence with a bound, followed 
more leisurely by his lady mother, and 
by the tiny fawn, who ran and leaped 
earnestly, but who had never once looked 
in our direction. 

We heard them crashing through the 
underbrush and heard the panting alarm 
notes of the yearling buck, ‘““Heh! Heh! 
Heh!” We listened until there was silence, 
holding ourselves tense, as- if a motion 


further alarm them. 
the Cap’n regretfully, 
We may as well go back 


from us_ might 

“Well,” said 
“they’ve gone. 
to camp.” 

I turned to the meadow, hoping the old 
man would come and speak to us. But 
he, too, was gone. 

The Cap’n’s long strides were ahead of 
me on the ragged, old trail that led back 
to the camp. He walked rapidly, for we 
were far from the camp fire’s glowing 
warmth, and in the northland there is no 
twilight. The darkness falls like a curtain 
after the play is done. 

I panted a little as I plunged after him, 
jumping from rock to rock cushioned with 
thick moss, and ducked through low-arch- 
ing lanes of branches that the alders and 
hazel bushes flung across the trail. 

I wanted to ask him something very 
badly, and at last I called to him as I 
swished through a bevy of ferns that 











brushed against my knees. ‘‘Who was the 
old man in the meadow?” 

In the semi-darkness I saw the Cap’n 
stop and turn. I came up to him; in the 
dim light he was, looking at me strangely. 

“The old man?” he repeated, and his 
voice was queerly sharp. 

“The one I saw there in the meadow 
with the lady deer and her children,” I 
answered him. 

“Why, girl,” he said deliberately, “‘that 
old man has been dead for almost two years.” 

For a moment there was silence, and I 
heard the rustling of the night wind far 
up in the branches of the oak trees; heard, 
too, the river, singing happily to itself. 
From somewhere far back in the thicket 
that had faded from green and crimson and 
gold to dull gray and black, came the utter 
loneliness of a night owl’s call. 

My thoughts were-in confusion, and I 
stared back at him, wondering if he was 
laughing at me—wondering what to say— 

“But I—the old man—” I stammered, 
“who was he?” 

The Cap’n was still regarding me suspi- 
ciously, but he finally answered. 

“That’s a camp-fire story,” he said, and 
quickened his steps again. 

I felt the branches of the birches put out 
inquisitive fingers that swept my cheeks, 
and now and then a spider’s web, spanning 
the narrow trail, ran its silken length across 
my face. I had often run the Hill Trail in 
the darkness, the beloved Hill Trail that 
lay many miles away from this strange, 
northland wilderness. Yet it was not 
strange. The night voices of the woods 
were the same; the fragrance breathed 
from many, many growing things was 
the same. It was as if these woods put 
forth their hands to give me welcome. 
And so we came at last to the camp and 
to the glow of firelight. 

Later, when the pine logs crackled into 
flames and threw handfuls of bright-red 
sparks up toward the high, disdainful stars, 
when the shadows of the woods drew 
around us in acircle and the birch 
trees whispered to themselves of the 
things they had heard and seen dur- 
ing the golden autumn day, then it | 
was that he told me the story of the 
old man in the sunset meadow. 

An old man he was, when he first 
came to the northland of Nova | 
Scotia. No one knew whence he had 
come or why, for he kept his counsel | 
well. He journeyed far into the wil- | 
derness, and in the meadow which is 
fringed about by little, inquisitive 
trees and bordered by the blue of the 
river he made his home, building a 
log cabin and tilling the fields as 
much as one man may do unaided. 

Very happily he lived there, all 
alone, and the wild things were. his 
friends. He cared for a_ wildcat 
whose paw had been crushed under 
a falling rock. He rescued a moose 
calf from a pit where it had fallen 
and was bleating forlornly for its 
mother who had deserted it. He 
gave dainty morsels of food to the 
lumbering porcupines, who rustled 
up to his doorway with their quills 
laid neatly down on their backs—for 
they knew that he was not an 
enemy, and so did not prepare 
themselves for defense when they 
saw him. 

Every one spoke of him as “the old 
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man of the meadow,” but there was some- 
thing about him that compelled respect, 
even from rough guides and _ half-breed 
trappers. Eccentric they undoubtedly 
thought him. But there was in his face 
a gentleness and a_ high repose that 
made them wonder at him even while 
they smiled at his love for the things 
of out of doors. 

Around his cabin the old gentleman 
planted a little garden. And many things 
grew therein that would not thrive under 
better conditions and under scientific treat- 
ment. It was as if all Nature knew of the 
friendship that was in his heart, and gave 
to him her choicest treasures. 

He transplanted violets and twin flowers 
to bloom around his door. He brought 
thornberry bushes from the river’s edge so 
that the partridges and grouse might feed 
on the red berries that they loved, and be 
free from any thought of danger. 

In the winter time, when the snow spread 
a fresh, clean blanket over the ragged one 
of leaves that the autumn had left, the old 
man of the meadow would go through the 
woods, tapping the snow crust here and 
there to find imprisoned partridges. And 
many were the brown birds that he rescued 
so, for, thinking to find warmth and shelter 
in the soft snow, they would often be 
caught by the heavy crust which froze over 
them during the night. Many times he 
found them stiff with cold and very near 
to dying, but he always took them to his 
cabin, warmed them and fed them, and 
some of them stayed near at hand in the 
meadow and were his guests for the rest of 
the winter. 

All the hunters and trappers who came 
that way knew the kindly face of the old 
man who dwelt in the tiny cabin in the 
meadow, but few of them could say truth- 
fully that they had spoken with him. If 
they were in need of food and shelter, he 
offered it courteously, but to those who 
came into the woods with a gun, or to set 
traps for the wild things he loved, he would 


not talk. He would only feed and shelter 
them and send them on their way. 

Old Indian Margaret, of the Micmac 
tribe, was his friend. She it was who 
knew the secret of the herbs of the woods, 
and could cure by potent mixtures of 
brewed leaves many ailments of man and 
beast. 

Because she came down the river and 
into the woods to gather roots and healing 
herbs, the old man of the meadow spoke 
to her, took her into his confidence some- 
what, and learned from her of the nat- 
ural medicines the forest is ready to 
give those who have quick eyes and a 
willing heart. 

And she it was who told the Cap’n of 
the lady deer, then a very young deer not 
yet mated, whom the old man of the 
meadow had found in the woods, near to 
death by reason of a gunshot that had 
inflicted a nasty, unhealing wound. 

He took the little, buff-colored deer to 
his cabin, tended her until the fever went 
out of her glazed eyes, pried the bullet 
loose from the festering flesh, and salved 
the wound with a cool mixture he had 
learned from Indian Margaret. When the 
deer was well, she stayed in the meadow 
and would follow him through the woods, 
picking her way daintily over the rocks in 
the trail, as noiselessly as if she were 
treading air instead of earth. 

Then the little lady deer went into the 
woods, mated, and did not come back to 
the cabin in the meadow for a season. 
But she did come back at last, with a tiny 
fawn who had very long legs and bumpy 
knees that wabbled when he walked. He 
was her first son, and she was vastly 
proud of him. 

The old man was glad to see them and 
made them royally welcome, giving them 
many dainties to eat that they had never 
found in the woods. So the two of them 
stayed near him, and when he walked over 
the old, ragged trail, the lady deer went 
with him, followed by the tiny fawn whe 

frisked in the leaves and delighted 
in making absurdly long leaps on his 





spindling, slender legs. Sometimes 





A City 
Sand- Pile 


By Edmund Leamy 


Children in a sand-pile 
On a dingy street. . . 
Building men had left it there; 
Little did they think or care 
Children small would find it fair 
And run with eager feet. 


Children in a sand-pile 
On a golden day, 
Glory, how their eager cries 
Filled the city-clouded skies, 
As with unrestrained surprise 
They found that they could play! 


Children in a sand-pile— 
Life seemed all complete! 
Never knew they beach, or sea, 
Mountain, field, or stream, or tree. . . 
God be thanked that yet there be 
Sand-piles in the street! 


during the day the lady deer went 
roaming in the woods with her baby, 
but at sunset they always came back 
to the meadow and to the kindly 
hand that dispensed food and 
caresses. 

One night, said the Cap’n, there 
came a fearful storm, a hurricane of 
driving wind, of lightning that smote 
the breast of the earth like a sword in 
the hand of an avenging spirit, of 
beating rain. 

And the next day, he thought of 
the old man of the meadow and was 
moved to paddle down the river in 
his canoe and see if all was well with 
him. It was at sunset that he came, 
and he thought to see the lady deer 
and her baby beside the cabin door. 
But they were not there, and the 
little cabin was empty. Empty, and 
with an oil lamp burning smokily, 
as if it had been burning all the 
night before. 

Then the Cap’n was afraid that 
somehow in the storm the old man 
had come to grief. He lifted his 
voice and called, once, twice—and 
| from somewhere far back in the 
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The owner of this attractive room painted the furniture black and added stenciled decorations 


Sleep-Inviting Bedrooms 


HE foremost function of a bedroom 

is to promote sleep, and unless it 

does this, it must be accounted a 

failure, however attractive its 
appearance from the standpoint of deco- 
ration. The inviting room _ illustrated 
possesses the fundamental requirement of 
restfulness together with the added interest 
of well-chosen furniture and a harmonious 
and strongly individual color scheme of 
ivory, black, and peacock tones. 

The room had its actual beginning in a 
gilt of some antique Duxbury chairs, and 
the discovery of a lot of old stair spindles 
tucked away under the eaves of the attic. 


By Alice Melville 
The ingenuity of the owner—aided by the 
local carpenter—transformed the spindles 
into legs for the two little night-stands, 
the writing table, the slipper seat, and the 
dressing table and bench. These six 
pieces were made by a carpenter for thirty- 
five dollars, and with the chairs, the bed, 
and an old chest of drawers were painted a 
gloss black and stenciled in peacock tones. 

The room being large, two comfort- 
able wicker chairs were added, one painted 
cream and cushioned with peacock- 
patterned yellow chintz like the hangings, 
and the other finished in  green-blue 
accented with black. The little table 


shown beside it in the lower left-hand 
picture was made by nailing a pine top 
to the legs of a discarded towel rack, and 
painted black. Yellow pottery lamps with 
chintz ‘shades lined with yellow and 
shellacked add a decorative note, and a 
gorgeous parrot cut from a magazine cover, 
mounted in the center of a little tip-top 
table and coated with waterproof varnish, 
affords another gay spot of color. 

The finished room proves that artistic 
and individual effects may be achieved 
without the use of costly and elaborate 
materials, provided one has the gift of 
imagination and a natural sense of color. 


Ivory, black, and peacock tones were combined in this distinctive, yet inexpensively furnished sleeping-room 
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Above and at either side are wall-papers which are 





HE operation of painting and paper- 

ing may seem a comparatively 

simple proceeding, apart from the 

dirt it causes. Nevertheless, it 

may be altogether disastrous, if, like the 

estate of matrimony, it is entered into 
unadvisedly. 

To certain readers some of the following 

items of advice may seem trivial and 

commonplace—things that everybody 
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complete decorations in themselves and consequently 
most appropriate for the dining-room and the hall 


ought to know. However, as numerous 
decorative disasters, and easily prevent- 
able disasters, too, are occasioned by the 
disregard of just such trivial and common- 
place things which, apparently, a great 
many people either do not know or else 
forget, they will be plainly set down forth- 
with. And first we shall dispose of paint- 
ing, which should precede papering. 
Before repainting woodwork, burn off 


A quaintly delightful Chinese pattern for den or breakfast room 
appears at left, and at right, a modern reproduction of one of the 
original wall-papers in the House of Seven Gables, Salem, Mass. 


The all-over pattern in center below, and the floral stripe at left 
would charmingly decorate the walls of a sleeping-room, but for 
background purposes the diaper pattern at right is more desirable 
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and scrape the surface to be painted wher- 
ever the old coat shows blisters, crackles, 
lumps,.or any roughness caused by flaking 
off; or apply a chemical paint and varnish 
remover, following the directions printed 
on the label. Then sandpaper the whole 
surface perfectly smooth. Unless these 
preparatory measures are taken, the new 
coat will be blotchy and will probably soon 
begin to flake, thus wasting your efforts. 
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If natural wood, 
that has former'y 
been varnished, is 
to be painted, first 
apply a chemical 
varnish remover, as 
above described, 
and then thorough- 
ly scrape and wipe 
off the loosened 
varnish and 
smooth with sand- 
paper’ before 
painting. 

New pine, or 
other . woods _ in 
which there is like- 
ly to be a certain 
umount of sap or 
resin remaining, 
should be given a 
coat of shellac be- 
lore paint is ap- 
plied. If this is not 
done, the stain 
from the sap or 
resin, especially 
Where there are any open grains and 
pits or knots, will sooner or later work 
through the paint and cause brownish 
spots. In rooms where painting is to be 
done, have the air dry and the tem- 
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Striped papers give an ap- 
pearance of height and 
hence are useful in low- 
ceilinged rooms. Two- 
toned effects are best for 
bedroom and living-room. 
In bedrooms binders may 
be used. An attractive 
chambray is seen at right 





perature moderate. So much for the 
preparatory steps necessary for success: 

The ground or priming coat should 
have a good body of éither white lead or 
lithopone. The latter does not yellow 
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Plain grasscloth, as above, shows pictures and furniture 
to advantage and is good to live with. Sprightly chintz 
papers, as below, evoke memories of bygone days 





SAMPLES FROM LLOYD 


with age. Lay it 
on thick and brush 
it out well so that 
no brush marks 
will be left to 
roughen later coats. 
To get a _ good 
satin, flat, or egg- 
shell finish, three 
more coats should 
be given. After 
each o° the second, 
third, and fourth 
coats has thorough- 
ly dried, rub it 
down evenly with 
powdered pumice 
stone. Powdered 
pumice moistened 
with water will 
produce a_ high 
gloss; moistened 
with a little boiled 
linseed oil, the fin- 
ish will be duller. 
If oil is used, be 
careful not to take 
too much, or it will move the body of 
the paint. Just sprinkle the rubbing rag 
or felt with oil, dab it in the pumice, and 
rub, not toc hard but briskly. Then wipe 
off with a clean (Continued on page 142) 
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Chapter XVII 


T FOUR o’clock on Friday, after a 
perfect dream of a cruise, the Gray 
Gull drew into her dock, but Fay 
Judson looked in vain for her hus- 
‘band. For certain reasons she was pain- 
fully anxious to greet him—vague, un- 
definable reasons; emotions, perhaps, they 
were instead—but they made her doubly 
desirous to be folded to her husband’s 
breast and made sure that she was entire- 
ly his. 

But no husband was in sight. Instead— 
Blakeley, standing embarrassed and un- 
certain in the back of the crowd. He 
made his way to her as soon as the 
gangplank was down. 

“Mr. Judson hopes you have had a 
pleasant cruise and regrets that a business 
trip has called him away.” 

“Out of town? What time will he get 
into the city this afternoon? Surely he 
could not have forgotten the Newcomb 
dinner.” 

“Not before tomorrow,” admitted 
Blakeley, serious as the man was always 
serious. 

Tomorrow? Fay could have cried with 
vexation; then something womanly, some- 
thing more wifely than a sense of slight, 
got hold of her. ‘“Is—is anything wrong, 
Blakeley?” she asked in a low tone. ‘‘Se- 
riously wrong?” Her blue eyes looked 
startled and soberly anxious. 

Blakeley was scared as well as surprised. 
Surprised beyond measure to see that Mrs. 
Judson had no faint suspicion of that 
whirlpool rapid through which her hus- 
band’s business affairs were being buffeted 
as if they had been a barrel with George 
on the inside. Scared because he knew if 
she was to be told anything now, it must 
be by one who did not know what she had 
been told before—and obviously her 
husband had told her something to keep 
suspicion allayed. 

“Why, no; nothing serious,” assured 
Blakeley, and Fay with quick relief 
decided that he was only embarrassed. 
“Just that Mr. Judson got an opportunity 
to save something on a parts contract by 
getting right out on the ground at once,” 
blundered the secretary. 

Fay dismissed the man with a nod. 
“Thank you so much for coming,” she 
said sweetly, but her lips tightened between 
this speech and the one she addressed to Sir 
Brian as she turned vivaciously upon him. 

“Isn’t it too vexing?” she exclaimed. 
“‘George had to go away on an old business 
trip and couldn’t be here to welcome us 
home. He sent his greetings though, and 
you must come over to dinner tomorrow 
night and tell George about that expe- 
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rience of yours in the heart of Africa. Of 
course he’ll be for entertaining you with 
how he has driven a bargain for seven 
hundred tons of rubber or something like 
that at an eighth of a cent below the 
market in Congo or Belgium or Vladivo- 
stock or wherever it is that rubber comes 
from.” 

She laughed, and Sir Brian laughed. 
But did he laugh because what Fay said 
was funny or because he perceived that 
she would not have made a speech like 
this about her husband’s business before 
they started on this cruise? 

“But — but — whatever shall I do?” 
wailed Charlotte Newcomb, when over 
the telephone Fay broke the news that 
George Judson was detained by a most 
vexatious and entirely unexpected business 
cntanglement. 


“I—I could bring Sir Brian, I think,” 
Fay suggested tentatively. 

The wail went out of Mrs. Newcomb’s 
voice in one sudden gasp of relief. “Oh, 
do!” she emphasized gratefully. “Fay, 
you are a life-saver! You wreck me and 
then you rescue me.” 

“Thank goodness, that horrid situation 
was saved!” reflected Fay after she had 
had one more telephone conversation. 
“Sir Brian is such a convenience, I don’t 
know how I ever did without him.” 

She grew pensive, studying herself in 
the mirror. ‘“A woman of leisure should 
marry a man of leisure,” she decided. 
“T thought I was going to be a help to 
George. I thought I wanted to help him 
but—” Some upper teeth indented her 
full, red lip, and she was silent once more, 
staring thoughtfully at the pattern of a rug. 





“Look here, Fay,’’ George blurted with sudden anger. “I’m not going 


to stand: for any more: of this. 
stunts when I can—when it’s convenient. 


And this mental defection of the wife 
came at a particular moment when George 
was rather in need of assistance, too. He 
was down in Ohio in a town with an Indian 
name, and he was dealing with a man with 
an Indian torturer’s heart. The contract 
between the Elbert Wheel Company and 
the Judson-Morris Motor Company was 
the means of torture. Jim Elbert was 
ruthlessly slicing his pound of flesh with 
a rusty knife from the quivering business 
lorm of Judson-Morris. At length George 
Was satisfied that his appeals fell on abso- 
lutely stony ground; that he could win no 
concessions, no consideration whatever. 

“Very well,” the young man announced, 
with a sudden change of manner from 
farnest appeal to dangerous resignation 
and a trap-like click of his even, strong 
teeth. “Very well, Mr. Elbert; you shall 
have your blood-money. You shall deliver 
those wheels exactly as per specifications, 
ind you will get your checks. But when 
the last wheel is shipped and the last 
check is in, write our name off your books. 
It will never appear there again. Thanks, 
too, tor that little oration of yours on how 


I'll come to your darn fool social 
When it isn’t, I won’t” 


a wheel is made. It has given me an idea. 
There is one profit that our next year’s 
car will save. Hereafter we shall build 
our own wheels.” 

Mr. Elbert looked startled. For one 
thing, he understood force and defiance 
much better than he understood an appeal 
for mercy. For another, this swift change 
in manner unsteadied him—made him 
fear that he had grasped too tightly. 

“Going on?” he husked. “‘Why, George, 
I heard you couldn’t go on. I understood 
there wasn’t going to be any next year for 
Judson-Morris.” 

“Couldn’t go on! Are you crazy?” 
snapped the automobile builder irritably. 
“Don’t you know Judson-Morris is en- 
tirely solvent? The little setback in the 
market this year was due to a mistake in 
judgment, and I’m the man that made it. 
I’m the man that’s going to unmake it, 
to~. I am in position right now to say.” 
And there came an exultant chuckle to 
George’s throat. 

“But, George,” protested Jim Elbert 
with a pained expression, “if you're 
going on, why, we want to go on too. 


If I had understood that—” 

“Yes,” interrupted the president 
of Judson-Morris, “if you had 
known that we were not in as bad 
as you thought, you’d not have 
squeezed us as hard as you did. 
But now that you’ve done the 
pincers act you're through. As I 
told you, we shall build our own 
wheels from this on.” 

George Judson walked out of 
the office and down to his hotel. 
His teeth were gritted. He was 
going on—on. 

He reached Detroit physically 

’ exhausted and mentally weary and 
naturally turned to his home as to 
a haven of rest. He had faced 
some of the bitterest experiences of 
his business life. That was tough! 
But his wife had been away upon 
a delightful pleasure trip. That 
was fine. 

He would rush into her arms, 
and she would rush into his. She 
would kiss the sore spots of his 
spirit; her warm caresses would 
rest and revive him. They would 
have a joyous little evening to- 
gether, and he would go forth in 
the morning with the nerve and 
strength of a conqueror once more. 

And Fay did receive him ten- 
derly, but seemed hardly to ap- 
preciate that he might be weary or 
that he was scarred with wounds 
encountered upon the way to 
honorable victory over circum- 
stances that were adverse. Well 
—give an account of yourself! was 
rather her mood, and in his stiff- 
necked pride he gave it only 
sketchily, without illuminating 
detail or comprehensive analysis, 
and it was in consequence but 
sketchily appreciated. 

“And now, what kind of trip did you 
have?” he asked with assumed enthusiasm 
as they sat down to a (éte-d-téfe dinner. 

“Wonderful! Wonderful!” and Fay 
opened her eyes in unaffected ecstasies as 
at the memory of a perfect adventure. 
“Sir Brian was such a dear. He enjoyed 
everything so much—in his undemonstra- 
tive way.” 

And soshe wenton. But unfortunately, 
when she came to rhapsodize on Sir Brian 
at the Newcombs’ dinner, she was inevit- 
ably reminded of her husband’s latest 
breach of the law of good breeding by 
running out on that same dinner, thereby 
introducing Sir Brian to it at all. With 
burning eloquence she read the indictment 
to the unhappy culprit, and then with her 
reproachful blue eyes pinned him like a 
butterfly on a cork. 

George fanned himself violently with 
his napkin. “Gee whiz, Fay! Can’t you 
understand?” he squirmed. ‘A whole lot 
of things came up unexpectedly. This 
new model we’ve decided on rather sud- 
denly for next year meant new contracts 
with our parts makers, and I had to go 
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chasing round to see every one of ’em 
personally.” 

“But couldn’t you have seen them this 
week?”’ she inquired with a superior air. 

“This week?” George looked at her in 
simple amazement. What was the matter 
with her that she couldn’t understand? 

Rallying his frayed nerves, he started 
to be very patient. ‘‘No, Fay, dear,” he 
began with a kind of sweet reasonableness, 
but the slight frown upon her beautiful 
brow caused his patience to take wings. 
He thought, judging from past experiences, 
that he saw the futility of it all. “No!” 
he blurted -with sudden. anger. “No! 
This week wouldn’t do as well. Look 
here, Fay! Confound it; I’m tired. I’m 
working hard. I’ve been traveling. I 
haven’t been getting my sleep. I’m not 
going to stand for any more of this sort 
of thing. I won’t be bawled out like this. 
I’ll come to your darn fool social stunts 
when I can—when it’s convenient—but 
when it isn’t, I won’t; and I’m not going 
to try to tell you why, either. Just 
business; that’s the reason! — Just busi- 
ness!” 

Somewhere in the delivery of this 
speech George had risen and pushed back 
his chair. Fay was astounded and terri- 
bly hurt. Then her pride was touched, 
and she was bitterly angry, but she would 
not respond in kind. She owed too much 
to her own self-respect. She would be 
cutting instead. 

“T might have known,” she said, with 
quivering nostrils and a curl of her beauti- 
ful lips, “that a man of your—your 
practical nature would be _ perfectly 
common whenever anything displeased 
him.” 

“Humph!” snorted George, and stood 
gazing at his wife as if she had struck him 
unfairly. Then, fearful of what he might 
say or she might, if the argument were 
continued, he tried to manifest self- 
control by pushing his chair in with nice 
precision. “You will regret this, Fay,” 
he said reproachfully, and he walked out 
of the room with his head in the air. 

Fay watched him, still terribly angry, 
but stricken with the realization that that 
was her husband who was walking away 
from her. It was appalling to think that 
he could do such a thing. 

So they parted—and so they eventually 
went to bed—for the first time without a 
good-night kiss. 

But George was restless and remorseful 
and couldn’t sleep. Somewhere past mid- 
night he tiptoed, pajama-clad, to his wife’s 
bedside. The instrearaing light of a 
brilliant moon revealed her position and 
her features—the position of a person 
stiffly awake; and he saw her eyes wide 
but unregarding; yet they had to see him— 
how he stood with mournful contrition in 
his pose and how humbly he stooped, 
lower and lower, till his lips touched her 
hand and kissed it in token of—of what?— 
submission? No, of affection and desire 
to be at peace. 


? 


ECAUSE she did not draw the hand 
away, but suffered his lips upon it, he 
argued that she was mollified, and shuffled 
gratefully back to bed without speaking a 
word. That she was mollified or relenting 


or even remorseful upon her own account 
seemed evident when she took pains to be 
at breakfast with him in the morning. 
No allusions were made to the quarrel of 


Man’s Country 


the night before, but the pair were osten- 
tatiously considerate and tender toward 
each other. 

George drove off with the notion that 
the atmosphere had cleared; that he had 
successfully turned another corner in his 
marital experience; that he had asserted 
his independence sufficiently and that his 
wife would not again heckle him for failure 
to figure at a social function when business 
beckoned him violently in another direc- 
tion. 

And business was beckoning violently 
now. The organization had been slowed 
down, but George had not permitted it to 
lose steering way. Now, knot by knot, 
he actually had the craft already gaining 
speed again. The biggest impulse to this 
came from Hilary. 

Hilary was a tall, pale man with a 
pinched face and a bulging brow sur- 
mounted by a tuft of thin, brown hair. 
Taciturn and secretive, working alone and 
almost unnoticed in a corner of the engi- 
neering shop, Hilary had been the man to 
whom Milton Morris was accustomed to 
take the knottiest of his practical problems. 
And now, like a flash out of darkness, 
this taciturn, secretive, competent chap 
shuffled in to Chilton’s desk one day with 
a design for a new car that instantly 
commended itself to the vice-president’s 
discerning eye. George Judson saw the 
points even more quickly than Chilton. 

“You’ve got it, man! You’ve got our 
next car right there in your hand!” he 
declared with a burst of enthusiasm that 
nearly bowled over the bashful designer. 
“You’re a darn poor publicity man, 
Hilary, but you’ve got ideas.” 


AFTER Hilary got his first car of the 

new design built and George had 
studied its lines and ridden in it, his en- 
thusiasm was greater yet. 

“This car is a hummer, Hilary,” he 
told its creator,” and by the way, there 
is no reason at all, is there, why the wheel 
on this model should not be exactly the 
same as the wheel on the Nemo?” 

“None in particular,” mumbled Hilary. 

“Good!” said George. That’s where 
we save ourselves from Jim Elbert. I’ve 
got to take thirty-two thousand wheels 
I didn’t want from him, and we'll use 
them up that way. Meanwhile we'll be 
getting our own wheel shop under way.” 

“Wire wheels will be coming back some- 
time,” opined Hilary, an absurdly long 
speech for him. ‘Maybe soon.” 

“You think so?” asked George surprised. 

After his inarticulate fashion Hilary ex- 
pounded his reasons for the views expressed 
and did it convincingly enough to give the 
President of Judson-Morris pause. 

“Guess we better plan that wheel factory 
for both wire and wood, or either, and then 
we can jump with the cat,” he decided, and 
in doing so felt himself getting con- 
servative. 

Yet no one who knew exactly what was 
happening in the Judson-Morris Works 
could accuse him of that for one minute, 
because, at a time when his whole works 
were shut down except the assembling and 
shipping departments, he was stubbornly 
going on with the enlargement of the 
factory. Seven thousand men out. De- 
partment after department empty and 
silent as a tomb, but walls still lengthening, 
tons and tons of steel going in, yards and 
yards of concrete being poured every day. 





“He’s an idiot and a fool!” growled one 
of Ford’s men whom some business had 
brought into the plant. 

“Or he’s the greatest wizard of them 
all!” chuckled John Williams. 
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But for all the new fervor of faith mani- 

fested by the working organization, 
it was a sore and savage board of directors 
of the Judson-Morris Motor Works that 
met to receive the final report on the disas- 
trous Nemo operation—an operation that 
showed for the year, instead of the usual 
fat and juicy earnings, a net loss of 
$1,200,000. 

“The funeral will please come to order,” 
announced President Judson with grim 
facetiousness and began the disagreeable 
duty of a formal reporting, but there was 
not much humility in his manner. He 
acknowledged full responsibility for the 
loss, but: trumpeted also full faith in his 
ability to recoup. To fill the depleted 
treasury and provide funds for the new 
operation he proposed coolly an issue of 
bonds to the extent of three million dollars, 
secured by a second mortgage on the 
plant. 

“In this market—seconds? 
place ’em,” growled Peattie. 

“At seven percent? I can place them 
inside of a week,” insisted George Judson 
with haughty assurance. 

But when he went down-town and set to 
work with assumed confidence to make 
good on this proud boast, even his stout 
courage was dismayed by the refusals he 
encountered—by the astounding change in 
attitude since he last had occasion to visit 
the bankers. Instead of hailing his pres- 
ence warmly, like an asset, they greeted 
him doubtfully, like a liability—or what 
was more ominous yet—with sympathy, 
which, to his proud nature, was worse. 

“The Street’s lost faith in you, George,” 
sympathized old Simon Mumford. “I’ve 
got faith in you myself, of course, but your 
prestige is dented.” 

Simon Mumford had succeeded Stephen 
Gilman as president of the St. Clair Trust 
Company. He was co-executor with Mrs 
Gilman of Fay’s estate. If the St. Clair 
Trust wouldn’t do anything for George, 
who would? 

George worked for the entire week he 
had so boastfully allowed himself before 
his board of directors, and with not one 
spark of encouragement. At last he stood 
before S.R Blodgett. Blodgett had been 
the man George had tried to see first of all, 
but he had been put off and put off until 
when he was finally admitted to that 
august presence in the private office of the 
president of the Huron National, the con- 
viction had already been formed in his 
breast that salvation depended on Blodgett 
alone, and Blodgett was unenthusiastic. 

“Tell you what you do, George,” he pro- 
posed. “You go right ahead trying to sell 
these bonds yourself. Take a couple of 
days more on it, then come and see me. 

Young Mr. Judson was vastly disap- 
pointed, but he bowed to the will of the 
man he was forced to supplicate. He rose, 
hat in hand. 

“Come in, say, Thursday at four o’clock, 
George!” directed Mr. Blodgett, blandly 
kind and moderately encouraging. 

George wrung his hand gratefully— 
grateful for the (Continued on page 180) 
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AS Sir Brian as cool as he looked? Fay would have been less than woman if she 
had not dropped her eyes in sudden embarrassment and asked herself that question. 
And with wild, rugged nature all round them, and lofty mountains challenging to 
boldness, it would have been surprising if she had not soon found out the answer 





“Make it thy business to know thyself, which 1s the most difficult lesson in 


the world,” said Cervantes. 
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HE: human body presents one of 

* the most remarkable examples 

of the: “union” théory. which has 

~ - come to my attention:: “The- whole 

theory. of the union in industry is that the 

workers, when combined together,* can 

more effectively promote their welfare, 

both individual and organic, than when 

working alone. The various components 

of the human organism, by a close union, 

are enabled to maintain the health and 

efficiency of the body in the most effective 
way. 

After the war which resulted in the 
independence of the Colonies, our fore- 
bears faced a most difficult crisis, more 
difficult indeed than the struggle for 
independence. We were free, but we were 
too independent. In the stress of war 
there was, of necessity, collaboration. With 
peace came also factional friction. The 
Colonists had been animated by.a common 
cause, but they had no common country. 
The thirteen Colonies were always separate 
and independent states. Washington had 
been a conqueror, but in the highest 
patriotism, he refused to be a king. 
Around him alone seemed the 
possibility of a national unity. 
Each Colony was jealous of all 
the others. Georgia was far- 
ther from Massachusetts thin 
Manila is. now from Boston. 
There was no new nation, and 
the old Confederation was 
rapidly losing its cementing 
qualities. Colonial rights were 
flourishing on a soil of disin- 
tergrating rocks of national 
unity. Happily, wisdom 
prevailed over state selfishness. 
But we today who read the 
history of this country from 
Yorktown to the Constitution, 
six dreadful years, tremble at 
the meager majority of the 
forces which forged that free- 
dom-saving and nation-creating 
document What was the 
slogan which finally gained the 
victory for the Constitution? 
It was, ‘To form a more perfect 
union.” 

The struggle for life has had 
a similar battle. Factions and 
fads, medical and communal, 
have weakened all our en- 
deavors in that direction. Now 
the skies are brighter. There 
is a more perfect union among 
the workers for human welfare. 
This union has been brought 
about by the forward-looking 
and forward-marching of 
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science. Exact knowledge is gradually 
gaining over empiricism. Facts are forc- 
ing fads into the background. Truth is 
triumphing over untenable theories. Noth- 
ing has done more for this campaign than 
the study of the human organism. The 
chief result of this study is the demon- 
stration of the perfect union of the organs 
of the healthy human being. 

Every hygienist who is -fifty can recall 
the day when’ many organs of the body 
were considered wholly supernumerary and 
devoid of any function. Even the spleen 
was thought to be a superfluity. As to 
the white blood cells, the thyroid, the 
thymus, the pineal, the adrenals, the 
pituitary, and the prostate, they were 
lumped together as useless impedimenta 
and, with the exception of the leucocytes, 
classed under the head of ductless glands. 
Just as the discovery of vitamins has 
revolutionized our ideas of diet, so has the 
unfolding of the vital functions of these 
glands reconstituted our physiology and 
biology. . This new knowledge has shown 
us how Nature has formed a more perfect 
union of all the functions of all the organs 


and Health 


to secure the health, vitality, and efficiency 
of the human body, and to safeguard the 
happiness of the human family. Man 
himself may be incorrectly named homo 
sapiens, but we bend our heads in reverence 
to that all-wise Being, the Author of so 
marvelous a machine as the human body. 

As the light of science began to shine 
on these hoary shadows, the first concrete 
conception of the ductless glands crystal- 
lized around the idea of regulation. Their 
secretions were regarded as_ regulatory 
hormones. ‘These were regarded as the 
peripatetic particles carried by the blood 
stream to all parts of the body, keeping 
everything in shape and coordinating all 
the activities of all the organs of the body. 
They are the walking delegates of the 
body union, whose duty it is to see that 
the laws of the organization are observed 
and the principles of the organization are 
carried into effect. The chief value of 
this theory was the stimulation of study. 

Evidently, the best way to determine 
the unknown function of an organ is to 
cut it out and note the result. This 
crucial experiment has led to amazing 
disclosures. Unfortunately for 
science, the pituitary gland at 
the base of the brain can not be 





To Machine-Owners 


Everywhere 


ACH one of us starts life with 
the finest machine in the world 
—the human body. We can never 


have another. When we wear it 
out, it is done for—and we are done 
for, with it. If you had an auto- 
mobile and knew you could never 
have another, what care you 
would take of it! Isn’t your body 
even more valuable? Dr. Wiley 
discusses in this article some of 
the mysteries of this complicated 
machine of ours, mysteries far 
more important than the intri- 
cacies of a carburetor or spark 
plug. Better read it carefully. It 
may help you keep the old ma- 
chine running several years more! 
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cut out without destroying life. 
Nevertheless, through its dis- 
eases, its atrophy and hyper- 
trophy, we have learned much 
of its functions. 

I have included the white 
corpuscles among the ductless 
glands. The office of these 

‘ distorted and puzzling bodies 
in relation to health is now 
generally recognized. They are 
the policemen of the human 
municipality. One of their chief 
functions is to grapple with in- 
vading bacteria. These are the 
thieves and safe-breakers. The 
white corpuscle is apparently a 
separate entity. It must get 
its nourishment from the blood. 
It has a peculiar fondness for 
these bacteria that produce 
disease. It kills and eats them. 
Because of this propensity 
such corpuscles are called 
phagocytes; that is, cell-eaters. 
Sometimes a big safe-cracker 
carrying a jimmy is too power- 
ful for the white corpuscle to 
tackle. The corpuscle has aids 
that come to its assistance. 
They are called opsonins. 
People often wonder why 4 
(Continued on page 164) 
(The Question-Box is on page 92) 















Kiddies of the Canyon Country 


By James Swinnerton 
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THE BILLY GOAT ATE CANS AN' ROCKS AN'GLASS AN'PAPER TOO, 
HE DEARLY LOVED SOME TIN OR CLOTH OR BITS OF AGED SHOEF, 
AND TROUBLE NEVER KNEW HE'TILL TOSOOTHE HIS HUNGER PANGS 
HE STARTED DINING DAINTIL YY YVPON HIS OWNER'S BANGS. 
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The Kiddyland Movie Cut-outs 


By Thomas B. Lamb 
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Then paste the strips of film together as 
indicated or else cut off the “Paste here” sections and mount on adhesize tape as suggested on the Discoveries page in the August iss: 





The American woman has set forth definitely upon a pilgrimage. 


For two years, as 


a voting citizen, she has struggled courageously forward upon a new, untrodden road 


A Poattitres! 


By 


T IS recorded that when Christian, 

faring forth on his journey to the 

distant Delectable Mountains on the 
_ _ Shining borderland of Heaven, had 
finished the first stage of his road, he came 
one fine morning to a little rise in the land 
and halted for a brief breathing space. 
Putting down his pack of grievous trou- 
bles, he looked back over the way by which 
he had come, marveled at the divers perils 
and pitfalls he had escaped—the Slough of 
Despond, the Castle of Doubt, and the 
gr.m Giant of Despair—and so, pondering 
on what progress he had already achieved, 
he plucked up fresh heart to continue 
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his laborious upward climb to glory. 

Like Christian, the American women 
have set forth definitely upon a pilgrimage. 
They have been enfranchised now for two 
years. For two years, as voting citizens, 
they have struggled courageously, and— 
so far as the great mass of them is con- 
cerned—ignorantly forward upon a new, 
untrodden road. It has been pioneering 
of the hardest kind. They, too, have had 
their Sloughs of Despond and their Giants 


recast 


Frazer 


of Despair. They, too, have been met 
in the road by false friends who have 
laughed, scoffed, and sneered at them for 
their so-called “‘strong-mindedness,” and 
counseled them straitly to proceed no 
further, but to “leave all those things in 
men’s hands,” and to return to the frivo- 
lous city of No-Responsibility whence 
they came. But the women persisted, 
their eyes fixed on the distant heights— 
the Delectable Mountains of their ultimate 
goal. For two years they have pressed 
forward, stumbling often, following false 
leaders and false lights, but all the time 
with the firm (Continued on page 157) 





Previous agitation has greatly relieved the condition under 
which boy miners work, but thechildren of thetenements 
and the farms still work many weary, monotonous hours 


HILD labor is abhorrent to most 
of the American people. A good 
deal has been said about it, chiefly 
in condemnation. A good deal 

has also been done about it, chiefly through 
legislation. But facts and figures and 
sordid tales can be adduced to show that 
this horrid thing, so impossible to reconcile 
with humane feelings and.democratic ideas, 
still flourishes. 

Is this situation due largely to the fact 
that last May the United States Supreme 
Court declared unconstitutional and there- 
fore invalid the federal child labor tax law? 
Emphatically, no! It is true that this 
federal law, when it went into operation, in 
1919, affected by its age, hour, and night- 
work provisions approximately 250,000 
boys and girls. How many children have 
been, or will be, affected by its going 
out of operation—they are certainly 
numerous—is quite another matter, which 
will be considered later in the series of 
totic of which this is the first. But the 
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By Raymond G,. 


Fuller 


The Supreme Court decision against the so-called Child Labor Law 
about child labor, in order that the American people may decide what 


one. 


the remedy most frequently suggested is the right one. 


point should beemphasized 
at theoutset, that when the 
federal law was in force, 
along with child labor laws 
in every one of the separate 
states, child labor was by 
no means over—indeed, 
was very far from over. 

The explanations of existing conditions 
is not to be found wholly: in the inad- 
equacies of existing laws, or in poor en- 
forcement, for these things themselves 
need explanation. Only a partial explana- 
tion is the rather pathetic faith in the 
curative virtue of legislative surgery, for 
child labor laws are necessary. 

It is time for the American people to 
inquire into the causes of their failure to 
abolish child labor. They have wanted 
to do it. They will do it—the American 
people at large, the people who lie between 
the propagandist group on the one hand 
and the obstructionist group on the other. 
They are the true and ultimate reformers. 
They, too, in a similar sense, are the present 
obstructionists. 

They are we, and we are they. 

Every reader of these words agrees to 
the proposition that child labor must go, 
but probably no two readers have read 
into the term “child labor,” or out of it, 
exactly the same meaning, with the same 


That something must be done, all will admit; what should be 


But 


accompaniment of mental pictures. No- 
body believes in child labor, at least not by 
that name, but the interpretation varies. 
This fact is reflected in the laws and in 
public discussion, but is insufficiently 
recognized. Ask a dozen persons, ‘What 
is child labor?” and you will get a dozen 
answers, most of them in a rather startled 
and hesitant manner, and in language that 
may be violent but is likely also to be 
vague. 

It might be expected that wide dif- 
ferences of opinion as to what constitutes 
child labor would manifest a tendency, by 
no means apparent at the moment, to 
disappear with the process of time, but 
meanwhile we face the situation of now- 
existing child labor, and we abhor child 
labor. What of the children themselves 
in this meanwhile? Differences of opinion 
about child labor do not admit of any 
mistake about its present existence. The 
day of bleeding fingers and tortured backs, 
of childhood robbed of all its joy and 
beauty through labor too hard or too early, 
has not gone by. Child labor, under any 
and every conception, exists openly or 
hiddenly, clearly or obscurely, all through 
this country which we, as humanitarians 
and patriots, shall do well to make the 
Nation of the Child. Our good intentions 
will not suffice to wipe it out, and our laws 
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has made necessary a new presentation of the facts 
todo next, for the present situation is an intolerable 
done is the question, for it is to be doubted whether 
if we must amend the Constitution, let’s be at it 


to date have somehow fallen short of 
desired results. 

We shall need a conception of child labor 
based not on past abuses, but on present 
facts; not on statistics, but on the eternal 
tights of childhood, which are becoming 
clearer to us now as we learn more about 
the nature of children and set a higher 
value on childhood as a good in itself and 
not as a mere preparation for adulthood. 
We shall need a procedure based not upon 
what child labor does to some children, but 
on what society ought to do for all children. 
For taking wrong things away from chil- 
dren can be only a partial solution of the 
problem of child service, and supplying 
the right things is at least a partial solution 
of the problem of child labor, which essen- 
tially is the problem of child service. It 
is the method of overcoming evil with 
good. 

“To think,” said William James, “is the 
moral act.” And to act is the true morality 
of thought. It is time to think again— 
child labor—what is it, and what are we 
going to do about it? 

The way to clear thinking on this dual 
subject is to avoid starting off with blinding 
tears. Though the time for pity and tears 
has not departed—and they might be 
evoked by a sense of our own futility—the 
time for calm consideration has come. 
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Child labor 
reform seems to 
have reached 
the point of 
diminishing re- 
turns from the 
method of emo- 
tion and the 
method of prohibitory legislation. Both 
methods have rendered service and pos- 
sess some value yet, but they lead us 
into the temptation and error of excessive 
reliance upon them. They are a heritage 
from our reaction to a past situation. 

To plan the deliverance of America’s 
children from the labor that mars or breaks, 
that harms or destroys, or that merely 
deprives and stands in the place of the 
things that children ought to have in their 
never-returning days of childhood, calls 
for something besides sympathy, some- 
thing besides conscience. In the recent 
words of Professor A. J. Todd: “It is per- 
fectly apparent by this time that the 
Promised Land of wholesome social life 
can not be seen clearly by eyes dimmed 
with easy tears; nor can the call to con- 
structive social work be heard above the 
thumping of a fluttery heart. Social re- 
form of any and every kind must be 
thought out and carried through in the 
scientific spirit.” 
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Work as well as play is requisite for a well-balanced childhood, 
but work that is poverty striving for its bread—work that 
devours the ambition to play—should not be inflicted on any child 


One of the distinguishing marks of the 
scientific spirit is willingness to examine 
and cross-examine our own conceptions and 
preconceptions on any subject under the 
sun—willingness to see both sides, all sides. 
This may be rather heretical doctrine to 
urge or accept in connection with so gross 
and iniquitous a social evil as child labor, 
but who can deny its validity? Not the 
evil of child labor is in question, but what 
is said and done about child labor. 

It would be an immense advantage if we 
could separate our minds entirely from all 
that has been said and done heretofore, 
and approach child labor and its problem 
with freedom and freshness of view. We 
are handicapped by habits of thought 
and of action. Weare confused by state- 
ments born of controversy, breeder of 
exaggerations and extravagances. We 
must cut a path through a veritable tangle, 
almost a jungle, of half-statements, over- 
statements, careless statements, mis- 
statements, and (Continued on page 94) 





The Parisienne has a flair for the flare this season, and Lapierre, to meet 
the case, has designed this unusual wrap that stops midway between a coat 
and acape. The wrap is of moleskin with a deep roll collar. The bands 
of flying fox that edge it supply an interesting contrast of color and texture 


It is a pleasant surprise to find that a wrap that has so many attractive 
features when viewed from the back can be even more charming when 
one meets it face to face. The gilet, which is faced with moleskin, 
is of gray satin matelassé, a favorite fabric with designers this season 
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Important Changes in Line and Length 
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And Suits of the New Season Make the Winter 


Fashions of Unusual Interest 


BOMBARD 


The draped line and the long line are one and 
the same thing in a coat of black caracul with 
a deep, graduated fringe of monkey fur 
from knee to ankle and finishing the high collar 
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ASHION seems to be halting be- 
tween two opinions—shall we wear 
the straight and narrow frock next 
season, or one that bulges at the 

hips? Probably both—if one might ven- 
ture a solution of the problem—with 
several other styles thrown in for good 
measure. Woman, it appears, has taken 
the bit in her small, white teeth and is 
leading the designers of costumes a pretty 
dance. She wears nowadays only what she 
will wear, and to a certain extent the Paris 
designers follow her caprice. 

The waist-line, which all Paris is trying 
to lift to normal, clings obstinately to the 
hips and will doubtless not be successfully 
dislodged before next spring, if then. This 
was demonstrated at the races during the 
grande semaine, when ninety-nine out of a 
hundred frocks showed the hip waist-line 
and the long, straight corsage. 

For all that, the waist-line is slowly 
climbing back to its old place—climbing 
up every day and slipping back every night. 

Winter and the Tailored Mode 

Tailored frocks for winter—and there 
will be many of them—will be of wool and 
tricotine with a good deal of velvet. Ve- 
lours de Smyrne, a wool velvet which ap- 
peared last year in plain colors and which 
has this year been made in stripes, plaids, 
and brocades, will be particularly smart. 
These brocades in almond green, red, and 
orange brown are very lovely, resembling 
duvetyn but having more durable qualities. 
The same material is also corded and 
ribbed in an uneven fashion, and these 
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The brim of the Germaine Page hat of black 
panne velvet turns down conveniently to accom- 
modate the rainbow chou of black, reseda 
green, and cream velvet that flares from the side 
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CHANEL 


This costume has taken a Russian motif for 
the mauve, all-over design in the separate jacket, 
collared and cuffed with brown rabbit, worn 
over a frock of brown velours de laine 





Velvet Hats are Wide Brimmed or Narrow, and Quills, 


Birds, or Ribbon are their Trimming 


EVELYN VARON 


Evelyn Varon delights in the well-bred smart- 
ness of the closely-fitting hat. The demure 
little model (top left) is of dark green vel- 
vet ruched with green’ and black ribbon 


Badger hair quills are the latest arrival in 
the quill world, which can no longer be sur- 
prised. The hat in the center, of beige felt 
with beige ribbon, happily adopts the idea 


latter styles are particularly adapted for 
cloaks and smart tailleurs. 

Many of the one-piece frocks have a 
jacket effect of embroidery in bright, con- 
trasting colors, while others are em- 
broidered in Persian designs in neutral 
colors. In line, day dresses are long and 
slender, with perhaps a suggestion of drap- 
ing at the waist-line. Sleeves reaching well 
to the wrist and fitting the arm closely are 
very chic, though the wide-flaring cuff has 
many adherents. 

The three-piece suit will also show a 
good deal of embroidery and matelassé 
above the waist-line, and there is no doubt 
that this charming and practical costume 
has come to stay. It solves so happily the 


GERMAINE PAGE 


EVELYN VARON 


EVELYN VARON 


For the more picturesque occasions Evelyn 
Varon designs a wide-brimmed, drooping hat 
on which black and rust-colored metal cloth share 
honors. Narrow cordings encircle the crown 


There is more than a suggestion of the Direc- 
toire in this hat of black panne with castor- 
colored velvet forming the brim. At the back, 
loops of velvet ribbon fall to the shoulders 
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PAUL CARET 


BERNARD 


CHANEL 


The Paul Caret coat of brown velvet with a lop 
of velvet matelassé is one aspect of the mode, 
of which the wrap of gray velvet bordered 
with squirrel is another smart expression 


Both these coals fasten at the side. The 
Premet model is of crépe maroccain quilted 
in bands in a new way, and the other coat 
is trimmed with smart, self-colored stitching 


Mauve ostrich plumes trim this mauve 
velvet hat. The Bernard coat (lower left) of 
black cloth with sleeves and collar of caracul 
is a charming example of fur and fabric combined 


Matelassé, of which there are over thirty vari- 
cties, slill continues in favor, and in_ this 
three-quarter coat worn over a black skirt, Ber- 
nard cleverly combines it with monkey fur 


problem of the days that are too warm 
for a coat and too cool to wear a dress 
without some sort of out-door wrap. 


The Season’s Hats 


The choosing of a hat is so much a 
matter of personality that the designers 
are hesitating to say “You shall wear this 
or that,” without regard to type. There 
are almost as many types of hats as there 
are women, and wide brims, narrow brims, 
tall crowns, low crowns, are all shown in 
profusion. Wide-brimmed hats of velvet 
are one of the most delightful offerings 
of the year, and small suéde hats 
flatly trimmed with grosgrain or suéde 
ribbon or odd quills or birds are very 
much favored. Another interesting idea 
is the fur hat trimmed with flowers. 


The Well-Dressed Woman 


But a word here about the choosing of 
the costume. Many a woman has an 
attractive hat—even a becoming one— 
and an attractive suit or dress, but the hat 
and dress do not suit each other. Instead 
of being a smartly dressed woman, she is 
poorly dressed—perhaps even dowdy. To 
be well-dressed means to have dress, hat, 
shoes, gloves, stockings, and veil in keeping. 
Shoes and hats are the most frequent 
offenders against suitability. For in- 
stance, if a tailored dress is worn, a tailored 
hat must be chosen, and a plain, simple 


PREMET 





Evening Gowns Go to New Lengths to 


Be Different, and Are Draped 
Or Dashingly Bouffant 


LANVIN CHANEL 


Patou uses the new convolvulus blue cré pe 
georgelle for a deceptively simple evening 
gown (center). Silver buckles hold a plaited 
panel in classic fashion on the side 


Pavlowa, who delights in the fitted bodice and 
bouffant skirt, appeared in Paris in this gown 
of black taffeta, with cyclamen roses at the waist, 
and ribbons hanging in loops to the hem 


Black lace over black satin serves’ (0 
costume, and when a blonde beauty wreaths her produce the airy softness of this Chanel gow oe 
golden head with glossy black grapes and ; which has no other trimming than a — 
black velvet leaves, the effect is delightful 2 : of bright-red flowers encircling the wats 


There is always a charm about the all-black 





CHANEL 


lo make up for the abbreviated brim at the 
back, the brown crin hat (top) lets its curling 
ostrich plume go to greater lengths, achiev- 
mg thereby a_ distinctly Directoire effect 


Chanel delights in the flounce. To this 
model of mastic crépe de Chine, which is 
worn with a cape of the same material, he 
adds two plaited flounces as an apron 


The Daylight Mode Follows A Long 
And Narrow Path Dressed in 
Many Shades of Brown 


mesh veil. The shoes and_ stockings, 
which in the past two seasons have played 
such an important part, should be of the 
more tailored variety. With a tailored 
dress of tricotine and a small, tailored hat 
of velvet, velour, or satin, the happier 
choice would be a strap pump of leather, 
showing a flat or Cuban heel. It would 
not be in good taste to wear a high-heeled, 
patent leather pump with a tailored cos- 
tume for the morning. For an afternoon 
costume the hat could be of a softer, larger 
type and worn with black stockings, and 
a pump with baby French heels, either 
with a strap or, what is newer for the 
autumn, a cut steel or beaded buckle. 
Again it is in better taste for any costume 
that is worn on the street to use the baby 
French heel or Cuban heel in preference to 
the very high heel. This has its own place, 
and that place is with afternoon or evening 
dresses, worn in the house. 


Fashions for Evening Wear 

There are two distinct types of dresses 
for evening wear—the long, slender, closely 
draped gown and the dashing, flaring mode 
that suggests the Second Empire. One 
lovely gown of the latter kind was a shim- 
mering, silver rose satin and silver lace. 
The bodice was draped, and the flaring 
skirt reaching to the (Continued on page 151) 


MILES SOEURS 


The costume of this smart Parisienne snapped 
on the Bois tells the story of simplicity. 
Her beige wool frock was worn with 
a brown cape and close-filting brown hat 


A tailored frock, which is a necessary part 
of the wardrobe at all seasons, has a delight- 
ful simplicity of line and makes effective use 
of tucked bands as its sole trimming 





Coat Frocks are Favored by Fashion and 
Embroidery Will Again be a 
Feature of the Mode 


GOWNS FROM BERGDORF GOODMAN — HATS FROM MERCEDES 


Juiana cloth lends itself equally happily to the frock of peasant 
design with fuchsia-colored Russian embroidery and the slim, 
sophisticated lines of the brown coat-frock with a collar of 
light-brown caracul. Tan craquelinette, a new, blistered, satiny 
material, is combined with crépe in the frock at the top 








Furs Have the Suppleness of Fabric and 


Caracul and Weasel Follow 


The Vi ogue of Brown 


FURS FROM REVILLON FRERES —HATS FROM FERLE HELLER 


A wide-brimmed: hat that is 
simple in treatment is very 
becoming to-the young girl. 
This. model is of black panne 
velvet. combined with ribbon 


Brown weasel has a pale 
softness that is unusual. A 
luxurious wrap with the bor- 
der cut in pointed scallops 
is collared with blue fox 


The short coat of brown 
caracul (left) has a_ stone 
marten collar. The hat is 
of panne velvet with a droop- 
ing bow of ciré ribbon 


Feathers and furbelows have 
been scorned by the little 
panne velvet hat, which has 
a chic demureness with its 
ruche of plaited black lace 





THE NATIONAL 
Gowns of Dignity for the Mature Woman, 


PRINCLSS PAT 


Specially designed for the 
woman of mature figure is 
this satin-faced crépe gown 
of dignified lines. Steel 
beads embroider the belt and 


Costumes that May Be Bought at Home 


"Tos question of the autumn ward- 
robe no longer presents the diffi- 
culties it once did to the woman 

who is not able to do her buying in the 

great cities, for with the growth of the 
trademark in fashion she is enabled to buy 
from local shops clothes which carry 
the style guaranty of well-known makers. 

This month we have selected some 
charming new models. Particularly inter- 
esting are the Princess Pat dresses, for 
they are the outcome of a new realization 
on the part of the manufacturers that the 
matron requires dresses that differ from 
those of her daughter, not only in design, 
but in proportion. The skirts have flat 
side-drapes falling below the hem, that 
take away from the breadth of the 
figure, while the line between the neck and 
shoulder is unbroken. 

That prices are definitely lower is un- 
deniable when we note that the dyed-wolf- 
trimmed Kenyon coat and the caracul- 
trimmed Miss Manhattan model can be 
bought at prices we would have paid for 
coats without fur not so long ago. 


SHOPPING 


SERVICE 
and Other New 


PRINCESS PAT 


Another gown for the 
matron, designed to 
emphasize long lines, is 
of Canton crépe with plaited 
side-panel and drape whick: 
fall below the hem-line and 


front, and the wide slashed 
sleeves are caught to the 
wrist with narrow, beaded 
bands. The skirt hangs 
in points at either side. 
Black, navy, brown, 
sizes 38 to 44, $39.75 


have a slenderizing effect. 
The sleeves, which widen 
from the elbow, are em- 
broidered in steel beads. 
In navy, brown, or black. 
Sizes 38 to 44. Price $30.75 
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Ask your dealer for these 
models under their trade- 
mark name. If he does 


A youthful coat that will 
have a particular appeal to 
the out-of-door woman is 


of imported plaid or herring- 
bone fleece, about $25. The 
other coat, with a collar of 
steel-dyed wolf, a double 
back, comes in gray, tan, 
brown, beaver, or heather 
fleece. Sizes 14 to 46. 
Costs about $57.50, or with 
plain, notched collar, $42.50 


KENYON 


not carry them, write Good 
Housekeeping National 
Shopping Service for the 
name of a dealer in your 
locality who does. If, how- 
ever, they are not pro- 
curable in your district, our 
Shopping Service will be 
glad to buy them for you 





A compromise be- 
tween the loose com- 
fort of a cape and the 
smartness of a coat is 
this coal of all-wool 
Delysia Bolivia with 
acaracul collar and 
bands of caracul 
on the sleeves. Ap- 
proximale price $75 


Like ils companion, 
this coat of Delysia 
Bolivia comes in 
navy, copen, brown 
or black in all sizes 
up to go. Bernard 
stitching finishes th 
cuffsand new draped 
collar. It can be 
bought for about $40 


Just the right frock 
for an autumn day 
is this straight-line 
dress in navy, brown, 
or black Poiret twill. 
Square neck fastened 
with metal buttons 
harmonizing withthe 
metal girdle; sizes 16 
to 44. Price $29.50 


WOOLTEX 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING SUPPLEMENT 
OF READY-TO-WEAR FASHIONS 


ITH the keynote of greatest service to 

our readers uppermost in our minds, 
we publish for the first time, we believe, a 
supplement, showing a collection of carefully 
selected ready-to-wear fashions, obtained 
from many representative makers of trade- 
marked merchandise. This is an’ amplifi- 
cation of the National Shopping. Service 
and shows in greater variety than the 
limited space in the magazine permits, the 
coats, suits, dresses and hats of the winter. 
Sent postpaid, roc. Fashion Department , 





WOOLTEX 


The new tucked trim- 
ming that Paris fa- 
vors is seen in this 
suit of navy blue or 
black ‘tricotine that 
has pin-tucked pan- 
els and tucked bands 
on the pockets. All 
sizes up to go and 
costs about $42.50 


Sports suit of diag- 
onal tweed has a 
mannish collar and 
slot-seam golf back. 
Sports colors in all 
sizes to 44. Of im- 
ported tweed, it costs 
about $48. .Of do- 
mestic tweed, $38. 
Knickers $10 extra 


A shadow-bordered 
silk veil 2 yards long 
costs about $1.08. 
The Spanish design 
silk veil, $2.95. Cen- 
timeri capeskin strap 
wrist gloves $4.50. 
Gotham silk stock- 
ings cross-stitched in 
peasant colors, $5 











CORSE TS 





AND THE 





MODE 


Nature Has Endowed Woman With Beautiful Lines 


But It 


HERE is an old precept, well- 
beloved by our grandmothers— 
I believe it comes from one of 
Pope’s beautiful poems—‘“‘Just as 

the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 
To the youthful mind it has perhaps un- 
happy associations, as it was apt to be 
coupled with some gloomy prognosti- 
cation such as that to spare the rod was to 
spoil the child. But it is none the less 
searching, and a truism that might well be 
applied in its most literal form to the 
female figure. 

Looking back over the history of fashion 
one is tempted to think that women are 
made of rubber, so pliable are they in the 
hands of the mode, for it is undeniable that 
from the earliest ages Fashion has molded 
woman to her whims, without regard to 
the lines that Nature endowed her with. 
Did the mode favor a short waist, every 
woman immediately became long-limbed; 
if,on the other hand, a low, pointed corsage 
and extended hips caught the fancy of the 
dictator, the contour of the world changed 
overnight, and from the wasp-waisted, 
high-busted world of a decade ago we have 
arrived at the modern woman, of straight 
lines, slender hips, and an untrammeled 
gait. 

It is a fallacy of today to regard the 
corset as a more or less modern invention, 
and it is with surprise that we remember 
that the girdle of Venus, described by 
Homer with his customary wealth of detail, 
was a distinctly corset-like adornment. 
The ladies of ancient times wore various 
kinds of belts. They had the Zona, 
which kept the folds of the robe in place, 
and the Casula, another type of girdle 
worn just below the bust as a support. 
Indeed, the absence of a girdle was con- 
sidered improper, satirists representing 
debauched persons of both sexes as wear- 
ing floating garments. 

But the bands and girdles of the ancients 
could only preserve ex- 
isting beauty; they could 
not diminish the over- 
thick waist or the too 
generous hip—problems, 
we feel sure, that serious- 
ly troubled the Roman 
matron. 

It has taken the world 
nearly two thousand 
years to arrive at a really 
satisfactory. solution of 
the corset question, and 
it is almost impossible to 
recognize the modern 
wisp of satin as a direct 
descendant of the first 
busk corsets that Cather- 
ine de Medici intro- 
duced to a suffering 
Europe. These were of 
great weight and of the 
most complicated nature, 
and variations of them 
that wereat once the pride 


and terror of their wear- 
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ers persisted right up to the French Revo- 
lution. Nothing less than a revolution 
could sweep them away, and when they 
reappeared in 1810, they were shorn of 
many of their most alarming features. 
But they had a great deal to live down, 
and perhaps the present lightness and 
flexibility that are close to perfection can 
be traced to another world-shaking event— 
the World War, which taught women to 
demand a new freedom. 

Those of us who were overseas know 
that there was no time for complicated 
lacings or otuer beauty cares, which in 
those days seemed the least important 
things in the world. It was then that we 
awoke to this new freedom of movement 
which we hope we shall never again 
renounce. 


The Place of the Corset 


But freedom is a deceptive person 
and apt to lead us into unexpected places. 
When we discarded our corsets, we looked 
at our narrow hips and slender waists with 
approval, and wondered why we had so 
long imagined that we needed corsets. 
We quite forgot that we owed the preser- 
vation of our youthful lines to the corset 
we so lightly discarded, and for a season 
or two we rushed happily along. A glance 
at the woman who has persisted in the 
easy, corsetless way for any length of time 
awakens us. “Perhaps,” we say to our- 
selves fearfully, “we are going the way of 
the untrammeled, corsetless nations of the 
South Seas who, extolled for youth and 
grace at sixteen, are shapeless old women 
at twenty-six.” But fortunately the cor- 
set-makers have caught the spirit of the 
times and have given us a corset which, 
while properly supporting us, takes noth- 
ing from our freedom. 

There is no doubt that the present-day 
woman approaches more closely to the 
Greek ideal of proportion and grace than 


Remains For Art To Preserve Them 
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any woman of modern times. But modern 
life—especially modern city life with its 
many sedentary occupations and restricte 
opportunites for correct exercise—is apt 
to spoil the most perfect lines if they are 
not closely guarded. 

Woman has found, therefore, that if she 
will preserve her beauty, she must call on 
art to assist nature. If she is wise, she will 
take time by the forelock and correct or 
prevent defects, and not leave them until 
her only chance is to cover them up. 

The corset is one of the most funda- 
mental aids to beauty of line and charm 
in dressing—providing the right corset is 
selected. Though to a certain extent 
fashion will always react on the corset, 
women must recognize that not every 
figure achieves its results in the same way. 

Luckily good makers number among 
their staffs not only fashion experts, but 
medical experts, who design corsets that 
are not, only protective but corrective; 
corsets that achieve the line that fashion 
demands, but achieve it in the right way 
for each type of figure. 

It is a wise woman who occasionally 
communes with herself in the mirror, but 
the mirror that tells only half the story is 
a poor friend. A long, cruel triple mirror 
that shows you yourself at one fell glance 
may be cruel only to be kind, and the 
ugly bits of padding or the unfortunate 
angularities must not be looked on as 
tragedies. We can not all be just so tall, 
just so rounded, just so slim, but we can 
all make the most of ourselves by mini- 
mizing our bad points and emphasizing our 
good ones. 

There is really no excuse for any woman’s 
wearing the wrong corset now, for the 
American manufacturer solved one of the 
greatest problems when he designed to type. 
The old-fashioned idea was to make a 
certain number of models—boned, heavily 
boned, and more heavily boned—which 
were made in all sizes 
and then left for our own 
fancy to decide on. As 
all sizes were procurable, 
we presumed that all 
sizes were suitable. 

Today that is all 
changed. In future is- 
sues GooD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING will go thoroughly 
into the question of type 
and the choosing of the 
correct corset, how to 
correct defects of posture 
and of figure; how to 
adjust your corset, and 
all the other questions 
that pertain to this im- 
portant branch of dress. 
But of first importance 1s 














the fact that it is the part 
of wisdom, -if one would 
retain good lines, to wear 
not only acorset, but what 
is of more consequence, 
the right corset. 
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Autumn Fabrics Have a Soft Bloom, and Brocaded Effects 
Invade Both the Day and Evening Mode 


CHENEY BROS, 


HE showing of the new fabrics is 
perhaps the most important event 
of the autumn season. This year 
they present many new features, 
and color is much more evident than it 
has been for some time past. Brown 
will be first favorite, varying from the 
light, dust-brown, deer colors to a velvety 
darkness only a tone removed from black. 
Copper tones and some of the rich, deep 
reds will also be worn, while greens 
and blues will have their followers. 


FORSTMANN 
& HUFFMANN 


“NOR evening we are promised a 
happy brilliance in both color and 
texture, with brocaded effects and 

satin-faced fabrics much to the fore. 

Typical of the mode is the evening dress 
of Brokadargent in the Cheney group, as 
is the accompanying afternoon gown of 
Brokade Satin combined with Crépe Chen- 
elte. The coat is lined with Cinderella silk 
in a brilliant, futuristic design. 

Castle Ko Ket, the Corticelli fabric with 
an artificial silk surface and a crépe back, 
has achieved the apparently impossible, 
and gives the appearance of a heavy, metal 
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CORTICELLI 


brocade at a fraction of the cost. The 
frock illustrated was designed by Vionnet 
and shows the new material to best 
advantage. 

In the Mallinson group is a three-piece 
suit of Klo Ka, the new material with the 
woven, blistered effect; and an evening 
cape of Kameo Brocade, a high luster crépe 
with an embroidered design. Plush- 
striped fabrics are one of the smartest of 
this firm’s offerings, and the plush-striped 
c:épe illustrated is admirably adapted to 
the new draped mode. 

Haas Bros., whose line of silks and wool- 
ens always show interesting variations, 
have Karzan Broadtail, a new fur fabric of 
wonderful luster and pliability. Glove- 
skin Jacquard carries out the figured ten- 
dency in a new way, and Kitten’s Ear 
Broadcloth, a camel’s-hair cloth of high 
luster with almost a crépe surface, is 
shown in the frock combined with fur. 

In Forstmann & Huffmann’s beautiful 
woolens one notices fabrics with a shorter 
pile and a lovelier bloom than ever before. 
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MALLINSON 


Ardenna, the unusual ribbed fabric in the 
wrap at the top of the group, will also be 
seen in suits. Montera is a new basket- 
weave fabric in good mixture colorings. 
It is a delightfully pliable material and 
should be assured a vogue for plain tai- 
lored and outdoor things. Heliosais anew 
silk and cashmere fabric very suggestive of 
duvetyn. It has all the velvety softness of 
this material with perhaps a shade more 
lightness. The draped gown on the left is 
an example of hew charming Heliosa can be. 





IN THE NEW YORK:-SHOPS 


The Fashions for the New Season Favor 
Long Line Suits and Frocks 


This smarl and practical purse, 6 in. long, is made by a-disabled soldier 
who is an excellent craftsman. It is of fine-quality taupe or black suéde 
io which an unusual finish is given by the looped edging of steel beads 
and suéde tasseled cords. Price $10. With change purse, $1.35 extra 


A coat dress of slender lines comes in navy or black tricotine in sizes 
34 to 44. The sleeves, which extend to the wrist, have braid-bound 
cuffs. Braid also finishes the collar; $55. The felt hat has a gouffré 
satin crown and a quill of felt; black, brown, tan, gray, navy, $16.50 


The models on this page have been selected with care and present excel- 
lent value. We shall be happy to buy them for you on receipt of check or 
money-order.- When ordering corsets, please give waist and hip measure- 
ments. <= Address Good Housekeeping Shopping Service, New Vork City 





A suit whose straight, tailored lines 
will recommend it to the mature wom- 
an ts of navy blue or black twill- 
cord. Sizes 36 to 44 for $59.50 


This front-lace model in pink colton 
broché has elastic sections at the 
waist. It is designed to suit the aver- 
age figure. It has six garters, $5 


An overblouse that turns a tailleur 
into a costume is of crépe de Chine 
in navy blue, black, or brown. Il 
ties in a sash at the side, $10.75 


Elastic sections take the place of 
lacings in this very comfortable cor- 
set which is made of silk broché; 
$0.50. Embroidered chemise, $4.95 








IN THE NEW YORK SHOPS 


Smart Woolen Costumes for the School 
Wardrobe of the Younger Set 


“Le Petit Marin” is a real French sailor hat and very smart for little 
boys. It is made of deep blue cloth with a red silk pompom. The black 
silk band has the French insignia in gold letters. Comes in six head 
sizes, 614 to 7. When ordering, please send exact head size. Price $3.75 


The mannish, tailored coat of wool fleece in smart reindeer colors for 
girls from 8 to 16 years $19.75. The wool créfe frock for her little 
sister, 6 to 10 years, comes in tan, red, or navy, has raglan sleeves, 
a roll collar, and is hand-embroidered in contrasting wool. Price $6.95 


The models on this and the opposite page have been selected with care 
and present excellent value. We shall be happy to buy them for you on 
receipt of check or money-order. When ordering hats, please give head 
sizes as they can nol be returned. Good Housckeeping Shopping Service 


A smart suit of gray, brown, or heather 
tweed, or navy cheviot for boys 5 to 10 
yrs., complete with collar and extra pair 
of knickers, is splendid value at $10.50 


Tan jersey combines with wool checked 
in red, brown, or jade green, in this 
smart dress, left center, which has a nov- 
elleather girdle. 8 to 14 yrs. Price $12.75 


Demurely collared and cuffed in white 
linen is awool jersey dress in beige, copen, 
or rust, hand-embroidered in contrast- 
ing wool. Sizes ro to 14 yrs. Price $9.75 


Plaited skirt in tan, copen, or henna 
tweed, or navy serge, 1010 16 yrs. $5.95. 
Sweater in navy or copen mohair or 
natural camel’s-hair, 26 to 34, $3.75 





A SIMPLE COURSE IN HOME DRESSMAKING 


The First Part of an Important Lesson on Seams, Fulness, 
and Closings for Children’s Garments 


people should be designed for 

absolute freedom and comfort. 
This means models sufficiently wide and 
of a shape to accommodate every move- 
ment, and with all unnecessary fulness 
left out to prevent weight and bulk. Union 
garments supported from the shoulders are 
better than those with restricting bands. 

Cotton is the best material for all seasons 
and for practically all children’s garments. 
“Selection of Material for Cotton Dresses,” 
page 53, Goop HOUSEKEEPING, July, 1921, 
and “Selections of Material for School 
Frocks,” page 58, August, 1921, will help 
you in your buying. 

Seams: In cutting from commercial 
patterns, do not cut the notches indicating 
the joining of parts of the garment because, 
as Fig. 1 shows, the seam would have to 
be finished back of the end of the notches, 
which would take from the 
garment 4 to % inches all 
around and make extra work 
in trimming or, if left on, 
weaken the seam. Instead, 
mark the notches with tailors’ 
chalk or colored thread, or 
even a tiny pencil dot on the 
extreme edge. 

Kimono garments should 
be loose and well-rounded 
under the arm. A French 
seam may be used and re- 
inforced if for play or rough 
wear. Firm material can be 
finished with a plain seam 
by stitching a tape along 
the curve where the strain 
is likely to break the stitches. 

Shoulder seams may be 
French, or flat fells made on 
the right side. 

Sleeves should be loose 
and well-fitted to allow for 
active exercise without fear 
of rips. Set-in sleeves may 
be put in with French seams 
if made from thin material, 
but for sturdier garments it 
is better to put them in with 
a plain seam and overcast 
the cut edges together. Fig. 2. Overcast 
with a single thread, taking the stitches 
about % of an inch into the seam or 
cloth and 4 inch apart, slanting so they 
hold down the cut edges of the fabric 
and keep it from fraying. 

Seams in full skirts may be either 
French, or plain open selvage seams. 
If the selvage is heavy, clip the outer 
thread so the seam will not pucker when 
washed. 

Fulness is put into garments in several 
ways. Gathering is most common. It 
is done with double thread with small, 
uneven basting stitches like Fig. 3, or 
with the gatherer on the sewing-machine. 
A mechanical way, if one knows how to 
adjust the machine quickly, is to lengthen 
the stitch and loosen the lower tension. 
Stitch along the part to be gathered and 
then draw up the top thread until you 
have the required fulness in the garment. 


(5 revrte sh for children and young 


shows the way to make a gathering. 
under a tuck forming part of an inverted box-plait. 
in making a hemmed placket are shown: preparation, hemming, and finishing 


Fig. 5a 
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It is a great mistake to cut notches into the mate- 
rial, as it takes away from the garment and makes 
extra work in trimming. Fig. 1 shows how to 
mark the notches with chalk or colored thread 


Fig. 4 


Overcasting the cut edges of a plain seam prevents fraying (Fig. 2). Fig. 3 
Fig. 4 illustrates a ‘‘blind’”’ closing 
Below, the three stages 





Smocking is another way of putting in 
fulness. The directions are clearly worked 
out in any embroidery book. Imitation 
smocking is made by putting in the fulness 
by hand or machine, then working over 
the stitching line with some decorative 
stitch to cover and keep in place 

Tucks may be put in mechanically or 
by hand, the latter requiring patience 
and skill in measuring so that the tucks 
are even and evenly spaced. The card- 
board marker is useful here. 

Plaits should not be used in tub gar- 
ments, but if they must be used, box plaits 
may be stitched near the edges or made 
wide enough to come together in the 
center underneath and stitched. Knife 
plaits, double box plaits, accordion and 
sunburst plaits are used to better advan- 
tage in clothes made of silk or wool. 

Closings: Use plain hems on both sides 
of garments that open all 
the way down, or a blind 
closing under a tuck which 
may form a part of an in- 
verted box plait. Fig. 4. 

Skirts and waists are closed 
with narrow, continuous 
plackets as in Fig. 10, page 
58, of the June Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING, or with a hemmed 
placket. Cut aslit the neces- 
sary length, and at the end 
of this, cut back each way 
the width of the turn-unders 
forthe hems. Fig. 5a. Hem 
back on both sides so open- 
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The invisible closing is used very generally on 
both underwear and dresses for children. Figs. 
6a and 6bshow both the left side hem for 
buttons and the right with fly for buttonholes 
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Fig. 52 


ing looks like Fig. 5b. Place 
C exactly on top of D and 
stitch across or in a point 
like Fig. 5e. Turn to wrong 
side, draw threads through, 
and fasten the cut edges 
with a needle. 

Use a fly opening for in- 
visible closings. Allow 
enough on both sides of the 
garment as for a hem, say 
one inch. Hem the left side 
down. Fig. 6a. Cut a strip 
two inches wide, lengthwise 
of the material and as long 
as the opening. Fold in the center and 
press. Now make turn-under on the other 
side as for hemming, Fig. 6b. Insert the 
raw edges of the folded strip 14 inch 
between the hem and the garment. Stitch 
on the edge of the hem through the 
five thicknesses. Press the fly back 
toward the hem. The finish at the top 
and bottom will hold it in place. Buttons 
are sewed to the left side and buttonholes 
made in the fly. For plain garments buy 
tape fastenings with machine-made button- 
holes, snap fasteners, or hooks and eyes 
already attached. Put this strip in like 
the fly. 

Processes Learned in Lesson 4 


1. Seams: Notches, seams in kimono 
garments, in shoulders, sleeves, and skirts. 

2. Fulness: Hand and machine. 

3. Closings: Plain hems, blind closings, 
hemmed placket and fly closing. 








EMBROIDERED LINENS FOR THE HOSTESS 


Gay Designs in Filet, Patchwork, and Slavic Embroidery 


The large and small 
guest towels shown 
below are embroidered 
in satin-stitch, in the 
decorative Slavic colors 
at present so popular 
—blue, red, yellow, 
and green. Conven- 
tionalized flower designs 
in this stitch are always 
easy to make. An ef- 
fective and pleasing gift 
for young housekeepers 


Designs by Anne Orr 
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A dainty, three-piece 
buffet set of linen has 
black satin-stitch 
baskets filled with 
French knot flowers in 
pastel colorings—blue, 
pink, and - lavender— 
with green leaves. The 
edge 1s finished with an 
effective crocheted design 
in soft blue. This set 
will harmonize well with 
any style of dining-room 
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A Swedish weaving stitch forms the 
unusual band of embroidery that 
decorates’ the towel above, which 
shows a new application of the gay 
pleasant blues, reds, yellows, and greens 


For the center of the table we have 
a 36 in. linen centerpiece in which 
lave been inserted eight handsome 
filet medallions of unusual design, 
showing a distinctly foreign influence 
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The ever-growing vogue for bridge 
is given impetus by a bridge table 
cover with brilliant Bulgarian em- 
broidery. The hem is held down by a 
single row of black cross-stitching 


Tnnumerable uses can be found for 
this filet lace doily, 4 in. sa., on 
which a rabbit disports himself. It 
ts bordered by a simple pyramid 
design and has a scalloped edge 
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GROUP 1901 HOT-IRON PATTERNS 
FOR PATCHWORK SCARF, 3 KITCH- 
EN TOWELS, SLAVIC CENTER- 
PIECE AND TOWELS, 35c. 1902 
t FRENCH KNOT BUFFET SET, 20c. 1903 
PRINTED PAMPHLET WITH WORK- 
ING PATTERN AND DESCRIPTIONS 
FOR BRIDGE TABLE COVER, SWED- 
ISH WEAVING, ALL FILET, 25>. ALL 
3 GROUPS 75c. AND IF REQUESTED 
ANNE ORR WILL INCLUDE SHEET 
OF TRANSFER INITIALS FREE 
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A combination of satin-stitch and 
patchwork decorates a linen dresser 
scarf. The basket outlined in 
black has a pink satin-stitch bow and 
bright, ginghain, patchwork flowers 


Centerpiece, above, 171%4 in. sq., of 
heavy art linen, is embroidered in 
satin-stitch with pearl cotton, in 
Slavic colors, blue. green, yellow, red, 
and black. Edge buttonholed in blue 


Pantry towels may be artistically dedi- 
cated to their separate uses by means of 
cross-stitch lettering and appropriate 
designs. The china and silver designs are 
done in patchwork; ihe glass, in ouiline 


Filet always adds an attractive touch 
to one’s service. This linen and filet 
tray cloth, 9 by 13 in., boasts a@ 
border of conventionalized lambs, one 
of the popular peasant designs 





There’s more than a suggestion—there’s 
a challenge to American students in 


Students of the World 


B y. 


SHALL never forget the student riot 

that I saw in Cairo two years ago. 

Riot is hardly the right word; it was 

more of a fighting deronstration for 
national independence, and you might even 
call it a battle. Egyptian students had 
dreamed it, arranged it, started it, and 
were now leading it, followed by a thou- 
sand or more street vagabonds and the rag- 
tag-and bob-tail that make up the body of 
any mob. 

It was in the purely native section of this 
ancient-new city, and the great crowd filled 
the narrow, crooked street for blocks. It 
had formed almost as if by magic, and now 
by the same magic dozens of banners 
appeared and then roaring, crushing cheers 
for “Istiklad! Istiklad!’—Independence! 
Independence!—led by a short, chunky 
lad with a great mass of curly hair, a 
battling student cheer leader. 

Suddenly there were shouts from the 
rear, passed along by a relay of screaming 
throats—the police were coming! 

Then straight into the mob charged a 
platoon of mounted soldiers—real British 
soldiers. From a side street came a com- 
pany of Tommies with fixed bayonets 
trotting squarely into these mad students 
at double-quick. From another direction 
charged native police. 

It wasn’t a play fight; it was a real fight. 
There were no stuffed clubs or paper bullets 
or toy guns; there were real clubs and real 
bullets and real guns. And that night and 
for long nights for weeks to come several 
score of Cairo’s college boys slept on the 
damp floors of prison cells while other 
scores occupied hospital cots. 

They were real revolutionist:, and they 
were in the business of dei. onstrating 
Egypt’s longing for freedom ior keeps. 
It was a dangerous, nasty job, and they 
were going to see it through. 

They were the student boys of Egypt— 
and this was the sort of ‘“‘student demon- 
stration” they took part in. And today 
Egypt has a king of its own for the first 
time in centuries—today Egypt is, to a 
large degree, free. I am not saying that 
the student demonstrations brought this 
about, but who can doubt that they had a 
very material influence? 

I remember very vividly another sort of 
demonstration that I once saw. This was 
more than fifteen years ago, and it took 
place in a small city that harbors one of 
our great mid-western universities. A 
surging, screaming mob of undergrads 
filled the principal down-town street in a 
wild snake dance. That afternoon there 
had been baseball and track victories, and 
now three or four thousand loyal students 
were celebrating the day. 

Some one shouted, “Let’s go to the 
Princess !* 

The mob turned toward the theater and 
stormed the doors. There was a play fight 
with the police. Three boys ended up in 


Frazier 


OT so very long ago a man who 
had employed many hundred col- 

lege graduates without finding in more 
than a few of them the qualities that 
make a well-rounded man, acquired 
control of a college and immediately 
adopted a curriculum that should, 
while fitting his students for a place 
in the world, keep them in constant 
touch with it. He is endeavoring to 
break down the wall of aloofness that 
surrounds all, or nearly all, our col- 
leges, behind which the students retire 
for years, taking no thought about or 
part in the affairs of everyday life. 
Whether or not he succeeds, he will at 
least call attention to a condition that 
is abnormal, to say the least —a service 
that is also rendered by Frazier Hunt 
in this graphic article about the stu- 
dents of some other lands. Wecan not 
suppress the hope that it will be read 
by a great many students in our own 


the town bastile—local student heroes. 
The next morning a faculty member 
came down to the jail and bailed them out. 
I was one of those three students, so I 
remember it vividly. 

We were the student boys of America— 
and this was the sort of student business 
that we thought was the big thing. 

It’s a far cry from the Middle West of 
America to the valley of the Nile—and 
it’s a far cry from the snappily-dressed 
students of America to the slender, white- 
robed, turbaned students of Cairo. It’s 
the distance from freedom and liberty won 
by forefathers and accepted now without 
thought, to a freedom and liberty still 
dreamed of and a cause so real and precious 
that young men give their lives gladly 
for it. 

Four years ago the students of America 
banged their books shut and slipped off 
their football togs and track suits and 
jumped into army uniforms when they 
heard the call to arms blown, but they 
didn’t blow the call to arms. In the old 
East it has been the students themselves 
who have blown with their own bugles 
the call to the battle for freedom. 

That’s the real distance that separates 
these students of the West and of the East. 
In America the student body trails along 
in the dust of the social and political pro- 
cession; in the Far East the students them- 
selves dream out and lead the great 
marches forward. 

It has often been said that no nation 
can go forward unless it is eternally fighting 
for ideals—always new ideals. The 
American student body today has no 
fighting ideals. It was handed democracy 
on a silver platter by its forebears, and it 
has seen no reason for breaking fresh trails 
toward new ideals. It listlessly lives in 
books and on athletic gridirons. It never 
feels the thrilling winds ‘of the world’s 
struggles and hopes. 


Hunt 


But not so the students of the old East; 
they have no athletic fields, and their 
books are secondary to the full, pulsing, 
vigorous life they are living and dreaming 
there. They are not of the past—they 
are of the future. : 

I can hardly keep the tears out of my 
eyes even now as I think of those fine, 
brave young students of India. To go 
against the established thing, to dare stand 
against the government and the dominant 
race—to dream and to act and to die, if 
necessary, for their own people—this is 
what thousands of the young men of 
India are doing. 

I saw them in action just about a year 
and a half ago. Their great hero, Mahat- 
ma Gandhi—Saint Gandhi—was advising 
them to leave their government-supported 
schools and enter new “national univer- 
sities” still unfounded that would be sup- 
ported by Indian money alone and be 
beyond the control of the government of 
the British. 

In the great Mohammedan University 
at Aligrath, in northern India, the student 
body withdrew from the school under the 
inspiration of the Moslem leader, Mo- 
hammed Ali, and started up a tent school 
on some vacant ground near the walled 
enclosure of the old college. Many: of the 
parents objected to the great move, and 
all the power and influence and weight of 
the established thing—of the past—tried 
to break the flaming spirit of these Indian 
boys, fighting as they believed for a New 
India, a free India—and failed. 

In Calcutta a tall Indian boy with a 
beautiful Aryan head and the soft, grayish- 
brown skin of the high-caste Aryan came 
to my room in the hotel. He wore very 
simple, inexpensive robes, and there were 
sandals on his feet. He was trembling 
with anger when he entered—the hotel 
elevator starter had made him walk up the 
stairs because he was a native. 

He took me over to the square near his 
college. There a crowd of poorer natives 
were gathered about a soap-box orator— 
a youthful student. He was preaching 
“Swadashi”—the boycott of all foreign 
goods in preference to native makes. He 
wasn’t stirring up enthusiasm for the 
coming football game—he was arousing 
a sleeping, inarticulate people for the 
thrilling game of freedom and liberty that 
was about to be played. 

And I can see now a great, colorful crowd 
of the common poor of India gathered on 
the sandy shore of the gorgeously beautiful 
harbor at Bombay. Never has such a great 
wave of color—turbans and robes of white 
and reds and greéng and blues and scarlets 
all blending with the background of this 
magic bay—never has such a tide of color 
swept over me before. And here in the 
twilight—the twilight of the world that 
was, it seemed to me—these same youth- 
ful students came (Continued on page 149) 
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The father walked to the Japanese statuette and set the head a-nodding. ‘‘How-de-do,” 


said the little girl in her tiniest voice. 
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It was an old game she had taken up again of late 
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An exquisite story of tne tte between a father and his daughter 


HEN the news came that the 
country was going into the 
war, the little girl immediately 
seemed to sense that this 

had to do with her. ' Though she was too 
young to understand the news or the frag- 
ments of it that flew about, yet she caught 
out of the disturbed blue the meaning 
which had to do with her small heart. 

“Father,” she asked anxiously, “you 
won’t go away, will you? You won’t go 
away, father, will you?” 


By James Hopper 


Litwstoret)!? -#% 
Denman Fink 


“Why no, Dolly, I am not going away,” 
he answered. But already—he heard it— 
there was a slight insincerity in his tone. 

Yet he really did not want to go. For 
he had discovered of late a new sweetness 
in life. This lay in the bond between him 
and tle child. 

It was a bond that was strange to him, 


and mysterious. It seemed to him that 
this small daughter of his, looking at 
him with her calm, wide eyes, saw some- 
thing in him which no one else, somehow, 
had ever seen. Something rather fine 
within him, which had been there all the 
time, but which somehow, to his dim aston- 
ishment, others near him had never seen. 

She had tender, sly ways of expressing 
this knowledge. Often when he walked by 
her, and no one looked, she seized his 


hand and kissed it. 
69 
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In the evening, when her bedtime came, 
she whispered to him, “You come stay 
with me till I am asleep.” 

After she had been gone awhile, he rose 
casually and went up to her room. The 
light was already out. He could just 
make out, by the wall, her white bed, and 
divine her presence. He went to the bed 
and knelt, and instantly felt about him 
her soft, small arms. They took his big 
head and drew it down to her baby breast. 
He remained thus, kneeling in the darkness, 
his big head upon her little chest, for a long 
time, till by her breathing he knew she had 
fallen asleep. 

Of this, which happened every night, no 
one knew, not even the little girl’s mother. 
His friends never would have guessed it. 
He was a newspaper man whom Fate had 
specialized in resonant and colored events, 
in catastrophes and wars. For the fifteen 
years of his married life he had been with 
his family only between assignments which 
had taken him all over the world. A year 
ago, however, he had decided to stay home 
to write a book on his adventures. And in 
that year this had happened to him—this 
incredible thing. 

A child, with her little hands, had 
reached into his chest for his heart. She 
held his heart, red, in her small hands. 
And the feel of the small hands was ex- 
quisite on the heart. 

Now, this war. He did not want 
to go. He would not go. 

But tie little girl was uneasy. 
She questioned him many timesa 
day. “Father, you won’t go away, 
will you? You won’t go away!” 

“No, Dolly; I am not going 
away.” 

But an anxiety possessed her. 
She followed him about; she was 
always near. Whenever she could, 
she took his hand. Then only, when 
she held his hand, did she feel secure, 
certain that he would not disappear 
as grown people do. 

Sometimes she woke up abruptly 
in her play and, finding herself 
alone, ran about in panic, seeking 
him. “Mommsie, where’s father? 
Martha, where’s father gone?” She 
ran all through the house and 
garden and garage, seeking him. 

Even when he worked, she held 
him under watch. While he wrote in 
his cabin, she played in the garden, 
but she stationed herself in such a 














The Bond 


She smiled up at him with her rose-bud 
mouth, a little mockingly, as though she 
knew well what was behind this big voice 
and this big pretense of not liking to be 
disturbed. But making her voice yet 
smaller, she begged up at him. 

“Father, let me see the little man. You 
know—the little man what shakes his head. 
Please let me see the little man!” 

This was an old game. It had once 
passed out of her life, but she had taken 
it up again of late. On a tall dresser in his 
cabin squatted a Japanese statuette, 
whose head, loose upon the shoulders, 
wobbled back and forth when set in motion. 

“Please let me see the little man what 
shakes his head!” 

He leaned out, seized her upraised hands, 
snapped her into his arms, thence to his 
shoulder. Immediately she found her 
place, snuggled in the curve of his neck, 
one hand upon the top of his head. He 
walked to the high dresser and the Japa- 
nese man. He set the head a-nodding. 

‘“‘How-de-do,”’ said the little girl in her 
tiniest voice. ‘‘How-de-do,” she said to 
each nod. ‘“‘How-de-do, how-de-do, how- 
de-do,” she said in time to the little man’s 
nodding, her own golden head wagging to 
the same measure. 

“There; that’s enough,” her father said. 
“Now you must let me work.” 








DUS A 


By Dorothy Caruso 


In winter-time when I’m indoors, 
An’ tired of all my toys, 

Along about, say, half-past four 
It’s hard for little boys. 

You see, the daylight fades away, 
An’ night gets pretty near; 

An’ then I hear my Daddy say, 
“T’m home!—are you there, dear?” 


Oh, I throw back the nursery door, 
An’ turn on all the light! 

It’s gone, what skeered me so before, 
An’ everything’s all right; 

I’ve no more funny creeps at all; 
But Gee! I’m awful glad 

To hear his voice! An’ then I call, 
“T’m here! Come on up, Dad!” 





way that his door was always in 


But in a way, in the house of Life, the 
children live down-stairs. The grown- 
ups live up-stairs, making a great noise 
with their heavy feet, tramping about on 
their heavy business. And the wishes 
of the children, the pale wishes exhaled, 
as they float upward, seldom get by the 
grown-ups’ floor. They die there, under 
the heavy feet moving about on their 
heavy business. 

Soon Dolly’s father knew clearly what he 
had known within him all the time. That 
he must get into the war. He would dis- 
cuss the thing with Dolly’s mother. Before 
this, he had always decided his:departures 
all by himself, but now his extreme re- 
luctance showed in the fact that he dis- 
cussed the thing with Dolly’s mother. 
They would talk it over, often and long. 
And always, like creatures herded, at the 
end of the twistings and turnings and 
dashes to escape, they would find them- 
selves corralled within the same con- 
clusion. 

“Any man who does not go,” he would 
say, ‘‘will feel small all the rest of:his life.” 

She looked far away and said, “Yes, he 
will feel small all the rest of his life.’”’. And 
tears came into her eyes. 

At length the question came to be not 
whether he should go, but how he should 
go. “It will have to be service,” he 
said. ‘Nothing else will do,” 

Again she looked off into the 
distance as if seeking there the 
truth. “It will have to be service,” 
she echoed. Tears came to her 
eyes. Zsa 
The final conclusion he - discov- 
ered with asmile. _ ‘It will have to 
be khaki,” he ‘said, half amused at 
finding this within him. . “‘Nothing 
else will do. Nothing else will. do 
—for afterward.” - 

“T. know it, dear,” stie- Said, 
smiling through her tears. . ““I-knew 
it all the time:.it will have to be 
khaki.” 

There were muffled preparations, 
surreptitious packing one day. In 
the afternoon the little. girl, her 
father and mother, took a train to 
the city. The little girl and her 
mother were to remain there all 
night with relatives, and the father 
till midnight, when he took his train. 

The little girl no longer struggled. 
Children are so accustomed to not 
having their way. Now that the 
thing had come, against which so 








her sight. Some days, in fact, she 
would set her doll-bed and doll- 
house and doll by the door; as he wrote, he 
heard her voice in its play-talk, like the 
cooing of a dove. But even this was not 
enough at times. A sudden fear, striking 
her as she played, would make her want to 
come inside and be sure he was still there. 

She then got up against the door, and 
stretched up along it, and scratched, calling 
low and insistently. ‘Father, father, 
open the door. Please open the door,” 
she called over and over again in that soft 
tone which made it a secret between them. 

He resisted a while, holding himself 
quite still, but his heart in spite of himself 
beat faster. Finally he smiled to himself, 
rose, and went across the floor to her. 
The door was a Dutch door. He opened 
the upper half and said severely: 

“What is it, Dolly? You must not 
disturb me.” 


But she begged. ‘Just a little more! 
Just a little more, daddy!” 

Her pleasure was so pretty; her begging 
was so touching! He set the head going 
again. 

“How-de-do, how-de-do, 
little man,” she said. 

He whisked her away toward the door. 
Even then she obtained a reprieve. 

“Let me kiss him!”’ she proposed. 

He let her kiss the Japanese man. She 
leaned far over; she kissed him ceremoni- 
ously on the top of his shaven head. Then 
only did the true inwardness of her visit 
reveal itself, and the fear which had been 
its impulse. 

“You won’t go away, father; will you, 
father? You won’t go away and leave me, 
will you?” 

“No, Dolly.” 


how-de-do, 


passionately she had yearned, she 

accepted it as done, and turned 
her wistfulness to the next best thing. 
That night, as for the last time he 
was putting her to sleep, as in the dark- 
ness of the bedroom he knelt by her bed, 
his big head in her little arms, she ques- 
tioned him urgently. 

“Father, father—you won’t be gone long, 
will you?” 

“No, Dolly.” 

“How long are you going to be gone?” 

“Not long, Dolly.” 

“Will you be back to-morrow?” 

“No, Dolly. Not. té-morrow.” 

“Will you be back day after?” 

“No, Dolly. Not that soon.” 

“Then you'll be back—” she began 
triumphantly. But she had no word for it. 
“Then you'll be back—” she began again, 
and once more was lost. 

“‘When, Dolly?” he tried to prompt her. 





Dolly had risen in her bed and was struggling with the will of her father. 


“Father, father, 


wake up. Father, you mus{ not sleep. No, no, no, you musi not sleep. Father, father—” 


She was silent a moment, then began all 
Over again. ‘Now it’s dark,” she ex- 
plained. ‘Then it will be daytime. Then 
it will be dark again, then it will be day- 
time. Then it will be dark. Then will you 
be back, father?” : 

At last he was able to still her insistence, 
to quiet her fever; she slept. He remained 


as he was, longer than ever he had, kneeling 
there immobile in the darkness, his big 
head upon her small bosom. He parted 
her embrace, rose, and went away. 


Ae her father had gone, the emotions 
of the little girl lost the touch of divina- 
tion which had colored them, and became 


more purely childish. It was clear she had 
only the vaguest idea of what had hap- 
pened, that her small mind was unable to 
give her a picture of what had happened. 

Where they lived, in the country, they 
were four miles from the railroad. But 
when the wind was right, it brought over 
the hill and (Continued on page 152) 
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By 


Henrietta Jessup 


Home Cooking 


is the slogan used by the roadside ‘ 


tea house to attract the hungry 
automobilist, and the popularity of 
the sign proves that it accomplishes 
its purpose. Do you, as housewives, 
capitalize on this thought in your 
own homes? Do you make home 
meals even more attractive by vary- 
ing your regular cookery routine? 
These pages are planned to help you. 
Each recipe has first been tested 
and tasted in the kitchen labora- 
tories of Goop HousEKEEPING INSTI- 
TUTE, 105 West 39th Street, New 
York City, before being offered to 
you. Write us about your cooking 
problems, enclosing return postage 


Tested in the Institute 


OMPARATIVELY few house- 
wives get the full benefit of the 
variety of dishes that can be made 
from apples, peaches, and cran- 
berries. Seemingly there is nothing new, 
but imagination and necessity are often 
great helps to the troubled housewife, ‘for 
there really are many ways to dress up 
the fall fruits and thus give variety to the 
menu. If you have never served simple 
apple desserts with a custard sauce, or 
turned cranberries into a delectable pud- 
ding, there is something in store for you. 

To make Cider Bread Pudding, select 
six slices of bread cut about one-fourth 
inch thick and weighing one ounce each. 
Butter the bread, using one teaspoonful 
to each slice. Have ready, too, one-half 
cupful of brown sugar, four large apples 
pared, cored, and sliced, and one and one- 
half cupfuls of cider. Put a layer of the 
buttered bread in a buttered baking dish; 
over this place a layer of the sliced apples, 
sprinkle with sugar; repeat until the dish 
is filled. Pour the cider over all and bake 
for one hour in an oven heated to 350° F 
Serve hot or cold with cream. 

Stuffed Apples with Meringue. Select 
six medium-sized apples and remove the 
cores and the skin about one-third of the 
way down. Stuff the cavities with dates, 
using three or four, cut in small pieces, to 
each apple. Sprinkle the apples lightly 
with granulated sugar, place in a baking 


pan with a little hot water in the bottom, 
and bake at 400° F. until tender. Make 
a meringue by beating until very stiff the 
whites of three eggs; add six tablespoonfuls 
of granulated sugar and beat again; then 
add three tablespoonfuls of sugar together 
with one-fourth teaspoonful of vanilla and 
beat again. Arrange the meringue on 
top of the baked apples, sprinkle the 
grated rind of an orange over all, and 
brown in a 300° F. oven for fifteen minutes. 
Serve cold with custard sauce made as 
follows: Scald one and one-half cupfuls 
of milk in a double-boiler. Beat together 
slightly the yolks of three eggs, three 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, and a speck of 
salt. © Pour the scalded milk over this 
mixture and return to the double-boiler 
to cook for about five minutes or until 
thickened. Flavor, when cold, with one- 
half teaspoonful of vanilla. 

Cereal Fruit Dessert. Pour two cupfuls 
of any hot, cooked cereal into a buttered, 
shallow dish; when cold, cut into one-half 
inch squares. Place these in a buttered 
baking dish, and over them arrange a 
layer of sliced peaches, using about. six 
good-sized peaches. Sprinkle over all one- 
fourth cupful of sugar and top with a 
meringue made from the whites of two 
eggs, six tablespoonfuls of granulated 
sugar, and one-fourth teaspoonful of va- 
nilla. Bake until brown in a 300° F. oven— 
about fifteen minutes. Chill before serving. 


Cranberry and Apple Jam Tarts. Com- 
bine in a saucepan two cupfuls of cran- 
berries and two cupfuls of coarsely chopped 
apples, together with four cupfuls of 
granulated sugar and the juice of one 
lemon. Bring slowly to the boiling point 
and simmer about twenty minutes or until 
thickened. When cold, use as a filling in 
making tarts and turnovers. 

For Apple Soufflé, strain hot, unsweet- 
ened apple sauce and measure one cupful. 
Add this, together with one-half cupful of 
boiling water, to one and one-half table- 
spoonfuls of granulated gelatin which has 
soaked for five minutes in one-half cupful 
of cold water. Stir until the gelatin is 
dissolved, then add two tablespoonfuls of 
lemon juice and one-fourth cupful of 
honey. Set aside to cool, and when 
beginning to congeal, stir with an egg-whip 
until light and fold in the whites of two 
eggs stiffly beaten. Pour into a wet mold 
or individual molds and put in a cold 
place to stiffen. Unmold, and serve with 
custard sauce, using the egg-yolks in the 
making. 

Peach Cream. Soak two tablespoonfuls 
of granulated gelatin in one-fourth cupful 
of cold water for five minutes. Add one 
cupful of boiling water, three-fourths cup- 
ful of sugar, and two tablespoonfuls ot 
lemon-juice to two cupfuls of peach pulp 
made by chopping fresh peaches very fine 
Heat for a minute and combine with the 





A fruit press facilitates straining the apple sauce in making Apple Soufflé 


gelatin, stirring until dissolved. Set aside 
to cool, and when beginning to congeal, fold 
in the whites of two eggs beaten until stiff, 
or one cupful of cream, whipped. Pour 
into a wet mold, chill, and serve with a 
custard sauce. 

Peach Pudding. Prepare one and one- 
half cupfuls of bread cut in one-fourth 
inch cubes. Cut peaches in small pieces 
and measure two cupfuls. Mix the 
peaches and bread cubes together and 
fill buttered, individual molds nearly full. 
Then pour on a custard mixture made as 
follows: Beat together slightly the yolks 
of two eggs, two tablespoonfuls of sugar. 
and a speck of salt. Pour over gradually 
one and one-half cupfuls of scalded milk 
and add one-half teaspoonful of vanilla. 
Sprinkle seedless raisins over the top, 
using about two tablespoonfuls. Place in 
a pan containing about one inch of hot 
water and bake about thirty minutes in 
an oven heated to 350° F. Chill and serve 
with whipped cream. 

For a rich and delicious sauce, there can 
be none better than Pears Stewed in Cider. 
Make a sirup by melting one-half cupful of 
sugar in two cupfuls of cider, Cut four 
large pears into eighths after coring and 
paring. Then stew the pears gently in the 
cider sirup until they are transparent. 

Baked Cranberry Pudding. Stew to- 
gether until tender two cupfuls of cran- 
berries, one cupful of water, and one 
cupful of sugar. Break up two cupfuls of 
soft bread into crumbs. Cover a buttered 
baking-dish with a layer of the crumbs, 
then add a few seeded raisins and half of 
the stewed cranberries. Dot over with 
butter, using one-half tablespoonful, and 
sprinkle with one-half tablespoon- 
ful of lemon juice. Repeat, and 


The serving dishes illustrated on the 
pages of this department are shown 
through courtesy of Ovington Bros. 


Here are bulletins to help you in 
varying the three meals each day. 
Vegetable Main Dishes 25c 
Salads and Salad Dressings.... 25c 
On receipt of the correct amount in 
stamps, your copies will be sent pre- 
paid. See address on opposite page 


place the rest of the breadcrumbs on top, 
dotting over with one tablespoonful of but- 
ter. Use altogether about one-fourth cup- 
ful of raisins. Bake until puffy and brown 

-about one-half hour—in an oven heated 
to 375° F. Then cover with a meringue 
made from the whites of two eggs, s'x 
tablespoonfuls of granulated sugar, and 
one-fourth teaspoonful of vanilla. Return 
to a 300° F. oven for fifteen minutes. 
Serve cold with soft custard or cream. 

Apple Custard. Put raw apples through 
the food-chopper and measure two cupfuls. 
Add one tablespoonful of lemon juice and 
place in a buttered baking dish. Make a 
soft custard in the usual way, using the 
yolks of four eggs, one-half cupful of 
granulated sugar, two cupfuls of scalded 
milk, and one-half teaspoonful of vanilla. 
Pour custard over the apple pulp and make 
a meringue of the whites of four eggs, 
three-fourths cupful of granulated sugar, 
and one-half teaspoonful of vanilla, accord- 
ing to directions found in one of the 
foregoing recipes. Arrange the meringue 
on top of the custard and bake for fifteen 
minutes at 300° F. When cold, decorate 
with tiny flecks of currant jelly. 

Apples or Peaches in Rice. Use four 
apples or six peaches. Pare the fruit and 
cut in quarters, and stew until tender in a 
sirup made by cooking together one-fourth 


cupiul of sugar and three-fourths cupful 
of boiling water. Place one cupful of 
freshly boiled rice in the bottom of a 
buttered baking dish and press it up on 
the sides so as to form a lining. Place the 
cooked fruit in the center and pour over 
this one-fourth cupful of sugar which has 
been caramelized. Dot over with one 
tablespoonful of butter and spread the 
top with three tablespoonfuls of jam or 
marmalade. Bake at 400° F. for about 
ten minutes and serve hot with cream. 

Apple Cream. Sweeten two cupfuls of 
strained apple sauce with one-fourth cup- 
ful of granulated sugar. Make a soft 
custard in the usual way with one cupful 
of milk, the yolks of two eggs, two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, a speck of salt, and one- 
fourth teaspoonful of vanilla. Place the 
apple sauce in a buttered baking dish; 
make a hollow in the center and pour the 
custard in. Cover all with meringue made 
as above with the whites of two eggs, six 
tablespoonfuls of granulated sugar, and 
one-fourth teaspoonful of vanilla. Sprinkle 
grated orange rind over all and bake 
fifteen minutes in a 300° F. oven. Chill 
before serving. 

Cranberry Pudding. Cook together un- 
til soft one quart of cranberries and one 
cupful of water. Force through a purée 
sieve and add one-half cupful of boiling 
water. Pour this over one and one-half 
tablespoonfuls of granulated gelatin which 
has been softened in one-half cupful of cold 
water. Stir until the gelatin is dissolved, 
and add one cupful of sugar and one table- 
spoonful of lemon juice. Set aside to cool, 
and when beginning to stiffen, fold in the 
stiffly-beaten whites of two eggs. Turn 

into a cold, wet mold and serve 
unmolded with custard sauce. 


The autumn season brings an abun- 
dance of fresh fruits from which de- 
lectable desserts may be concocted 
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Cut a whole, 


Ham Adds Savor to Any Meal 


Tested Receipes From Your Neighbor's Best 


Each 


Pot-Roasted Ham 


1 slice ham—1 pound 3 apples 
6 medium-sized potatoes % cupful water 
% cupful brown sugar 


Select a slice of ham about one inch 
thick and weighing about one pound. 
Trim off the fat and cut this into small 
pieces; sprinkle these over the bottom of 
the baking dish. Lay the ham in the dish 
and sprinkle the sugar over it. Pare the 
potatoes and halve and core the apples 
without paring. Arrange them around 
the ham, add the water, cover closely, and 
bake at 400° F. for about one hour. Baste 
occasionally, adding more water if neces- 
sary. Make a gravy of the juices in the 
pan. This will serve three or four. 

Mrs. E. R. Martin, 31 Garfield Pl., Cincinnati, O. 


Stuffed Ham 


% teaspoonful pepper 

flour 1% teaspoonfuls sage 

bread- % cupful chopped wal- 
nuts 

2 tablespoonfuls 


2 slices ham 
2 tablespoonfuls 
2 cupfuls stale 

crumbs 
% cupful hot water 
1 egg ped olives 
% teaspoonful salt % cupful milk 

% cupful water 

Have the ham cut about one-fourth inch 
thick as for frying. Make a stuffing by 
moistening the breadcrumbs with the hot 
water and adding the egg, seasonings, 
nut-meats, and olives. Rub flour over 
one side of each slice of ham. ‘Turn, and 
on the other side of each spread the stuffing 
generously. Roll up and skewer with 
toothpicks. Place in a baking dish with 
the milk and water and bake about one 
hour at 400° F., basting frequently. Make 
a gravy of the juices in the pan and serve 
with hot apple sauce. 

Mrs. F. J. Bohrman, Jr., Campbell, Calif. 


chop- 


Baked Ham 


Piece of ham, 2 inches 
or more thick 

% cupful flour 

% cupful water 

2 tablespoonfuls 
gar 


Select either half a ham, or a smaller 
piece if it is at least two inches thick. 
Make a heavy paste of the flour and one- 
fourth cupful of water. Cover the ham 
with it. Place on a rack in a baking pan 
in an oven heated to 550° F. so that the 
crust will cook quickly. Reduce the heat 
after fifteen minutes, when the crust has 
browned, to 450° F. and bake twenty min- 
utes to the pound. Remove from the 
oven and take off the crust and skin from 


2 tablespoonfuls brown 
sugar 

% teaspoonful 
mon 

Whole cloves 


cinna- 


vine- 
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the ham. Mix together one-half cupful 
of water, the vinegar, sugar, and cinnamon. 
Stick the ham with whole cloves. Pour 
the vinegar mixture over it and put back 
in a hot oven, 550° F., for ten minutes to 
brown. Baste several times. The propor- 
tions are for a 2 1-2 pound piece of ham. 
Mrs. C. W. Hawes, R. No. 3, Huron, So. Dak. 


Cheese Savories 

4 tablespoonfuls butter 
melted 

3 slices cooked ham 


6 rounds bread—3 in. 

in diameter 
4s cupful grated cheese 

For each savory dip a round of bread in 
melted butter and then in the grated 
cheese. Place plain side down on a 
buttered pan. Prepare another round of 
bread in the same way and place it on 
the first, plain side up, and with a slice of 
ham between them. Brush the top with 
melted butter and bake at 400° F. until a 
delicate brown—about ten minutes. These 
proportions serve three. Tomato sauce 
may be poured over these, if desired. 

Mrs. H. R. Dill, 2631 Wreford Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Ham Loaf 

' cupful cracker 
crumbs 

1 cupful milk 

1 tablespoonful pre- 
pared mustard 

2 hard-cooked eggs 


3 cupfuls minced, 
cooked ham 
1 small onion 
3 sprigs parsley 
2 eggs 
¥% teaspoonful pepper 
Put ham, onion, and parsley through 
the food-chopper. Add the eggs beaten, 
the cracker crumbs, pepper, mustard, and 
milk. Pack in a well-greased bread pan; 
bake at 400° F. for forty minutes. Turn 
out on a platter and garnish with the hard- 
cooked eggs sliced. If the ham used is 
very lean, put three or four small pieces 
of ham fat, if available, on top of the loaf 
before baking. This loaf may also be 
sliced when cold. 
Mrs. H. E. Bowditch, 59 Grove Si., Augusta, Me. 


Ham-Yam Croquettes 


1% cupfuls minced ham 1 cupful milk 

3 cupfuls mashed sweet 3 tablespoonfuls butter 
potatoes 4 tablespoonfuls flour 

1 teaspoonful salt 1 egg 

% teaspoonful pepper Dry crumbs 


Put the boiled or fried ham through the 
food-chopper. Add the sweet potatoes, 
salt, and pepper. Make a thick sauce by 
melting the butter, adding the flour and 
then the milk gradually, and cooking 
until smooth and thick. Moisten the 
ham and potato mixture with the thick 
white sauce and form into croquettes. 


Otherwise 
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raw ham to furnish the basis for many dishes 


Stated 


Roll in crumbs, dip in the egg which has 
been beaten slightly and thinned with 
two tablespoonfuls of cold water, and then 
in crumbs again. Fry until brown in 
deep fat heated to 390° F. Drain on 
crumpled paper. Garnish with parsley 
and serve with creamed peas. 

Mrs. C. P. Wilber, 146 W. Hanover St., Trenton, N. f. 


Ham Salad 
1 cupful cream 
1 cupful hot chicken 
broth 
% teaspoonful 
boiled Lettuce heart 
Radishes 

Mayonnaise 

Soak the gelatin in the cold water and 
then dissolve in the hot stock. Veal 
stock may be used in place of chicken. 
Put the ham through the food-chopper; 
add the paprika and other seasoning if 
the stock was not already seasoned. To 
the ham add the dissolved gelatin. Set 
aside to chill, and when beginning to 
stiffen, add the cream whipped until stiff. 
Turn into a cold, wet border mold. When 
firm, turn out on a chilled chop plate and 
fill the center with crisp, delicate leaves of 
lettuce to form a cup into which is poured 
mayonnais2 dressing to serve with the 
salad. Garnish with tiny, white lettuce 
leaves, and radishes cut to represent 
flowers. 
Mrs. C. H. Frye, 2400 Audubon St., New Orleans, La. 


1% tablespoonfuls gran- 
ulated gelatin 

2 tablespoonfuls 
water 

2 cupfuls 


ham 


cold 
paprika‘ 
cold, 


Scalloped Ham and Potatoes 


1 pound sliced ham 1 pint milk 

1 quart sliced potatoes 1 tablespoonful butter 
12 whole cloves 2 tablespoonfuls flour 

2 small onions % teaspoonful pepper 


Purchase the ham in one slice. Cut it 
into six portions and stick two cloves in 
each. Soak the sliced, raw potatoes in 
cold water for one hour; then drain and 
dry thoroughly with a towel. Make a 
white sauce of the butter, flour, and milk. 
To do this, melt the butter, add the flour, 
and cook till bubbling; then add the milk 
gradually, stirring constantly, and cook 
until smooth and slightly thickened. Place 
in a greased casserole a layer of the 
potatoes, using a third of them. Over 
these slice one onion and sprinkle with 
pepper. Lay on these three pieces of ham; 
repeat, placing the rest of the potatoes 
on top. Pour the white sauce over all 
and bake for one hour in a 350° F. oven, 
covering for the first half of the time. 

M. B. Swerig, 74 Bank St., New York City 
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All illustrations used on 
the Institute pages are 
photographed by the 
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ECAUSE eggs are not only plenti- 

ful, but much less expensive this 
year, we find our readers once 
again turning to their favorite 
recipes which have been neglected owing 
to the many egg-whites called for in 
their making. However, in using such 
recipes, the yolks are always left over, and 
housewives trained to.a sense of economy 
are now coming to Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
INSTITUTE for practical ways of utilizing 
these egg-yolks. 

First, let us discuss the manner in which 
the eggs are separated, for no matter how 
the egg-yolks are to be used, it will be 
much easier to have them whole and in- 
tact, particularly if they are to be hard- 
cooked. In separating an egg, strike one 
side of the shell, midway between the ends, 
a sharp blow with the edge of a knife. 
Then, placing the thumbs one on either 
side of the crack, gently pull the shell 
apart. Pour the egg from one half of the 
shell into the other, allowing the white to 
drop into the bowl, while the yolk is re- 
tained in the shell, intact in its delicate 
membrane. By this method both the 
whites and the yolks can be used to best 
advantage. 

Many housewives make angel food or 
angel cake. With very little trouble they 
can at the same time make a Gold Cake 





To separate an egg, 
strike the shell with 
the edge of knife and 
gently pull apart 
with the thumbs 







Don’t Waste the Egg-Yolks 


By Dorothy B. Marsh 


Evolved in the Department of Cookery 










Egg-yolks make a golden mayonnaise 


which not only utilizes all or part of the 
yolks which are left, but provides a deli- 
cate, golden-tinted cake in delightful con- 
trast to the snowy whiteness of the angel 
cake. The very best recipe I know of for 
Gold Cake reads as follows: Cream one- 
third cupful of butter and add gradually, 
while beating constantly, one cupful of 
granulated sugar. Beat four egg-yolks 
until thick and lemon-colored and add to 
the sugar and butter, beating thoroughly. 
Measure and sift together two cupfuls of 
sifted pastry flour and three teaspoonfuls 
of baking-powder and add to the mixture 
alternately with one-half cupful of milk. 
Beat well, pour into a greased, rather 
shallow cake pan, and bake at 350° F. for 
forty-five minutes. 

Then there is a Sponge Cake which we 
have recently discovered, made with egg- 
yolks only—yet it is as soft and light as a 
feather. Try it just once and see! Beat 
six egg-yolks until thick and lemon-colored, 
add one cupful of sugar gradually, and 
continue beating with the egg-beater. 
Measure and sift together one and one- 
half cupfuls of sifted pastry flour, two 











Further recipes and sug- 
gestions for the use of egg- 
yolks will be sent you on 
receipt of atwo-cent stamp 


teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, and one- 
fourth teaspoonful of salt, and add to the 
mixture alternately with one-half cupful 
of hot water, continuing the beating with 
the egg-beater. Add one-half teaspoonful 
of any desired flavoring, pour into a 
greased cake pan, and bake at 320° F. for 
one hour. For a Boston Cream Pie, split 
the cake in three layers and fill with any 
cream filling desired. The top may be 
frosted or dusted with powdered sugar. 
There is no better way of utilizing egg- 
yolks than in a Mock Hollandaise Sauce, 
for such a sauce may be served with baked 
or boiled flounder, halibut, or cod, or with 
a vegetable such as turnips or asparagus. 
So when you have egg-yolks on hand, plan 
your menu to include such a dish. To 
make the sauce, melt in a double-boiler 
three tablespoonfuls of butter, add two 
tablespoonfuls of flour, and blend well 
together. Add gradually one cupful of 
hot water and stir continuously until 
thickened. Season with one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt, a few grains of cayenne 
pepper, and one tablespoonful of lemon 
juice. Leave the sauce in the double- 
boiler over a slow heat until ready to serve. 
Then pour it over the well-beaten yolks 
of two eggs, stir thoroughly, reheat 
quickly, and serve at once. 
It is always wise, (Continued on page 148) 











Pour the egg from 
one shell to the other, 
dropping the white 
in the bowl, and 
retaining the yolk 
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Score the corn before cutting it off, when preparing Tomatoes Stuffed with Corn 


New Chilled Vegetable Entrées 


By Katherine Campion 


Every Recipe Tested in the Institute Kitchen 


HE use of a vegetable accompani- 
ment which is chilled rather than 
hot not only adds a different note 
to the summer company meal, but 

facilitates greatly the labor of last-minute 
preparation. Many of these cold vége- 
table dishes prove excellent selections for 
the entrée course of the more formal meal 
in warm weather. 

A Frozen Mousse of Cauliflower, served 
cool and dainty on a china plate of simple 
design, is a delicious accompaniment for 
broiled steak or chops. Break one-large or 
two small cauliflowers into flowerets and 
cook in boiling, salted water until tender; 
drain every drop of water from them and 
chop into small pieces. Make a cupful of 
medium-thick white sauce, adding a well- 
beaten egg to it just before removing the 
saucepan from the fire, and mix with the 
cauliflower, adding for seasoning one tea- 
spoonful of salt, one-fourth teaspoonful of 
white pepper, and one canned pimiento 
chopped fine. Then stir into the mixture 
while still hot one tablespoonful of gran- 
ulated gelatin which has soaked for five 
minutes in two tablespoonfuls of cold 
water. Stir occasionally while cooling, 
and when just beginning to congeal, fold 
in one cupful of cream, whipped. Pour 
into a wet mold which has a tightly fitting 
cover and pack in equal parts of ice and salt 
for one hour. Then turn out on a plate and 
garnish with quartered yellow tomatoes 
dipped in French dressing and well chilled, 
or with small red tomatoes sliced or cut in 
tulip fashion. For a less expensive mousse, 
omit the whipped cream, and use two eggs 
instead of one, using the yolks in the 
sauce and adding the whites stiffly beaten 
instead of the cream. 

Cold slaw is not a new dish by any 
means, but there are ways of making it 
seem quite a novelty, and as it is a very 
nice accompaniment to breaded veal 
cutlets or croquettes, it is well to know 
methods of varying it. Shred a small, 
hard head of cabbage as fine as possible 
and cover it with ice water to become 
crisp and very cold. Shave a green pep- 
per equally fine, rejecting the seeds, 
and cut a canned red pimiento in tiny 
pieces. Make a dressing by whipping 
a cupful of cream stiff, then stirring in 
two tablespoonfuls each of salad oil and 
vinegar, one teaspoonful of salt, one- 
fourth. {easpoonful each of pepper and 


paprika, and mix well. Drain the cabbage 
and dry it thoroughly between the folds of 
a towel. Mix with the pepper and pimiento, 
tossing the vegetables lightly together with 
two forks. Then pour the dressing over 
them, mix all together daintily, and sprinkle 
with one-half teaspoonful of celery seed. 
Serve very cold. 

Tomatoes Stuffed with Corn, while un- 
usual, are none the less delectable. The 
dressing described for the slaw may be 
used in preparing these also. One-half 
the amount will be enough for six tomatoes. 
Select tomatoes of regular size, not too 
large. Half an ear of boiled corn for each 
tomato will be required, with one-half a 
green pepper, chopped, to give color con- 
trast and flavor to the dish. Scald and 
peel the tomatoes, then chill them and 
remove the centers. Score the corn and 
then cut it from the cob, mix with the 
green pepper, and moisten with the cream 
dressing. Fill the tomatoes with the mix- 
ture, garnish with a halved, stuffed olive, 
and serve icy cold on small plates. 

Cold Timbales of Mixed Vegetables are 
not only very good, but economical as well, 
for in their preparation cold carrots, white 
turnips, peas, or little, green lima beans 
left from other dinners may be made use 
of very nicely. String-beans cut in very 
small pieces, and even corn, if tender and 
small kerneled, are also available for this 
use. Cut all the larger vegetables in cubes 
and mix with the others; there should be 
two cupfuls in all. Heat one cupful of 
well-seasoned stock, or canned consommé 
or bouillon, to the boiling-point, then add 
one tablespoonful of granulated gelatin 
softened in two tablespoonfuls of cold 
water, and cool almost to the point of con- 
gealing. Add the vegetables with a tea- 
spoonful of finely chopped parsley and a 


A Frozen Mousse of Cauliflower 


few drops of onion juice, pour into wet 
timbale molds, and chill. Turn out as a 
garnish to a platter of cold meat or serve 
on lettuce with any preferred dressing. 

Vegetable Harlequin is another all-em- 
bracing summertime dish, a little trouble- 
some to prepare, perhaps, but attractive 
and tempting. For its making you will 
require a large, tender carrot, or two or 
three small ones, a white turnip, three or 
four potatoes, a small head of cauli- 
flower, two tomatoes, one or two pieces 
of celery, a sprig of parsley, and a head 
of lettuce. Peel the carrot and turnip 
and cut them into the smallest of dice, then 
cook them until tender in boiling, salted 
water. Cook the potatoes also and the 
cauliflower broken into neat flowerets. 
Scald and peel the tomatoes, then chill 
them thoroughly. The potatoes must also 
be diced, the celery cut into bits, and the 
parsley minced. Wash and dry the lettuce 
and arrange it on a large, round plate with 
the other vegetables—first dipped in French 
dressing to which a few shreds of ga.lic or 
onion have been added—placed in layers in 
any order desired. Pile the vegetables in 
pyramid form and scatter the chopped 
parsley over them. For decoration, stick 
the tender, inside leaves of the lettuce like 
a rosette in the very center. 

Cauliflower 4 la Créme will charm every 
one with its delicacy. Trim and break 
into small pieces a medium-sized head of 
cauliflower and cook in salted water till 
very tender; then press through a coarse 
sieve. Make one and one-half cupfuls of 
white sauce, using one tablespoonful of 
butter and one and one-half tablespoonfuls 
of flour with one and one-half cupfuls of 
milk. Add a slice of onion to the butter 
and flour while they are cooking, and allow 
it to remain in the sauce until it is finished. 

Season with one teaspoonful of salt, one- 

eighth teaspoonful of white pepper, and 

one-fourth teaspoonful of paprika, and 
add one well-beaten egg, two tablespoon- 
fuls of grated cheese, and one tablespoon- 
ful of lemon juice. Be careful not to 
permit the sauce to cook after the addi- 
tion of either the cheese or lemon juice, 
or it will curdle. Stir in the cauliflower 
and one and one-half tablespoonfuls of 
gelatin soaked in three tablespoonfuls of 
cold water. Mix all together well and 
pour into a wet mold. Chill thoroughly; 
unmold and serve with sliced, cold meats. 











For meringue, beat the 
egg-whites until so stiff 
and dry that the bowl 
can be turned over with- 
out losing the contents 
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NE bit cf cookery which is often 
abused is the meringue. A well- 
made meringue is a light and 
airy bit of daintiness which adds 

grace to any dessert, but a poor, tough 

meringue is merely a waste of good ma- 
terial. Most persons fail in making this 
delicate addition to a pie or pudding for 
one, or all, of three reasons. First, they 
do not beat the egg-whites stiff enough; 
second, they do not add a sufficient quan- 
tity of sugar; third, they bake the me- 
ringue in an oven that is much too hot. 

A perfect meringue is not a difficult 
task and proves the crowning glory of any 
dessert when rightly made. First of all, 
the eggs used must be in good condition, 
that is, fresh and very cold. To accom- 
plish the latter in the best manner, separate 
the desired number of eggs, placing the 
whites in a bowl which will be large enough 
to allow for their expansion during the 
beating process. Place them in the re- 
frigerator to chill thoroughly; then they 
are ready to whip. 

A good egg-beater, either single or double- 
bladed, or a whip may be used for the 
beating process. If a whip is used, a freer 
motion can be gained by placing the egg- 
whites in a platter while beating. Beat 
the chilled egg-whites to a stiff, dry froth; 
when sufficiently beaten, they should be 
so light and stiff that the bowl may be 
turned upside down without fear of the 
loss of any of the contents. Just at this 
point begin adding the granulated sugar, 
allowing two tablespoonfuls of sugar for 
each egg-white. Add the sugar a table- 
spoonful at a time, beating the egg-whites 
constantly until the last grain of sugar has 
been incorporated. By this time the 
meringue will have taken on a glossy, 
creamy appearance and consistency, still 
holding its shape when the egg-beater is 
lifted from it. Now add one additional 
tablespoonful of granulated sugar for each 
egg-white and continue the beating until 
the whole is very light. When all the 
sugar has been added, three tablespoonfuls 
have been allowed for each egg-white, 
which is the general rule followed in making 
meringue. Flavor the meringue, allowing 
one-fourth teaspoonful of vanilla to two 
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egg-whites. Any other flavoring, such as 
lemon or almond, may be used at the house- 
wife’s discretion. Beat up the meringue 
to mix in the flavoring, and it is then ready 
to be used. 

The manner in which a meringue is 
placed on a pie or pudding has much to do 
with the appearance of the result. Never 
spread the meringue on in a smooth, even 
layer, as with cake fillings, for the result 
will be flat and unattractive. Rather use 
a spoon or pastry bag and tube. In using 
a spoon, drop the meringue by heaping 
spoonfuls over the surface of the pie or 
pudding, giving an uneven, rather rough, 
“mountain and valley” effect. Or spread 
the entire surface with a thin layer of 
meringue, dropping the rest of it by spoon- 
fuls. If the back of a fork or spvon is run 
over the meringue in scroll effects or wavy 
paths, the result is attractive. If you are 
using a pastry bag and tube, the meringue 
may be forced through in rose shapes or 
frills of many designs. But in whatever 
way you apply the meringue, have the 
surface uneven, so that, if baked, the high 
spots may brown a little more deeply than 
the depressions. 

With practically all pies and some pud- 
dings, the meringue is slightly browned in 
the oven, and careful attention must be 
paid to the temperature of the oven. Ifa 
meringue is baked in too hot an oven, the 
surface browns quickly, almast before the 
heat has penetrated to the teftter of the 
meringue, and when“it’is removed from 
the oven, it quickly shrinks and becomes 
dewy and unsightly. But when a mer- 
ingue is baked in a slow oven, the heat 
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Add three tablespcon- 
fuls of sugar to each 
egg-white, as directed 
below, while beating. 
Add the flavoring 













penetrates to the center, cooking the 
meringue throughout and giving it a deli- 
cate, brown tint on the surface. When 
removed from the oven, such a meringue 
will never shrink and should hold its 
shape even for a week. Through exten- 
sive experiments, we have determined 
300° F. as the proper oven temperature 
for accomplishing a perfect meringue, 
and fifteen minutes as the correct time 
for baking. If you follow the above 

directions, your meringue will have a 

uniform golden surface with depressions 

of a lighter gold. It will be light and 
delicate, holding its shape without shrink- 
ing or becoming dewy or tough. The 
top will be crisp as a sugar-plum, and 
the inner portion creamy and delicious. 

If preferred, a meringue may be served 
on custard desserts without any cooking. 
Sometimes it is merely placed on top of the 
dessert in spoonfuls, or it may be slightly 
folded into the custard, so that the 
meringue appears in streaks through the 
pudding. In either case, however, the 
meringue must be added just before 
serving, when the custard has thoroughly 
cooled, as the meringue loses its per- 
fection on standing. 

There is a way to have a snowy-white 
meringue and still make it beforehand, by 
cooking it in water. To do this, make a 
meringue in the same manner as described 
above, then drop it by spoonfuls into a 
kettle of boiling water. Reduce the heat 
so that the water is just below the boiling- 
point, and cook the meringue for ten 
minutes. Remove it with a skimmer or 
slotted spoon so that the water can drain 
away, and then arrange the meringue on 
the pudding in any way desired. 

Oftentimes one desires to vary the me- 
ringue in some way. To do this, a little 
pink or green coloring, just a suggestion, 
may be beaten into the egg-whites after 
all the sugar has been added. Or a small 
amount of cocoa or cool, melted chocolate 
may be added. Some enjoy the flavor of 
a little lemon juice; others prefer finely 
chopped nuts or shredded coconut sprinkled 
over the surface of the meringue. If the 
nuts are very finely chopped, they may 
be lightly folded into the meringue. 








“All’s well that ends well’— 


and nothing ever ended better than 
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T WAS close on midnight when a car 
grated and stopped in front of the 
little Georgian house in Pendish, and 
the truant stumbled through the door, 
left’ open, into the presence of Mrs. Petti- 
land, who was anxiously awaiting him. 
He was wet through, disheveled, ex- 
hausted. He vas shivering with cold, 
and Lis face was like the mask of a ghost. 
She met him in the passage and dragged 
him into the little, sea-haunted parlor. 

“Oh, what have you been doing?” She 
had been worried all day, unable to account 
for the money, a month’s rent and board in 
advance, in the envelope addressed to 
her. “Didn’t I tell you not to overdo 
yourself?” 

He greeted her upbraidings with a 
laugh of bravado. “I set out today on 
my last adventure. This is the end of it. 
I’m here for the rest of time.” 

“You'll be in the churchyard for the 
rest of eternity if you don’t go to bed at 
once,” she declared. 

She packed him to his room, fussed 
motherwise about him, dosed him with 
ammoniated quinine, stuck hot-water bot- 
tles in his bed, stood over him with hot 
beef tea with an egg in it. She prescribed 
whisky, also hot, but since the fatal night 
of Rowingtons’ dinner party he had 
abjured alcohol. 

“Now perhaps you'll tell me what has 
happened,” she said. 

“My game leg gave out when I got to 
some quarries. I believe the beastly place 
is called Woorow—” 

“Woorow! Why, that’s the other side of 
the county!” She looked at him aghast. 
“Do you mean to say that you walked to 
Woorow in your state? Really men like you 
oughtn’t to be allowed to run about loose.” 

“T’ve run about loose since I was four- 
teen,”’ said he. 

“And a pretty mess you seem to have 
made oi it. And then what did you do?” 

She took away the cup of beef tea and 
poached egg, which he had devoured 
ravenously to her womanly satisfaction, 
and handed him another. He continued 
his story, recounting it between spoonfuls 
in his imaginative way. When he found 
he could go no further, he curled up to 
sleep ina wood. When things went wrong, 
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he assured her, there 
was nothing like 
sleeping in a wood. 

“T wonder what 
yourtemperatureis,”’ 
said Mrs. Pettiland. 

“Normal,” said he. 

“This is the first hour 
I’ve been normal for 
months.” 

“T'll take it before 
I leave you,” she 
said. “Well, you went to sleep, did you?” 

Yes. He slept like an enchanted dog. 
He woke up four hours afterward to find it 
pouring with rain. What could he do? He 
had to get back. Walking, with his rotten 
old leg, was out of the question. A manure 
cart had brought him some way. Then he 
had gone dot and carry one fora mile. 
Then something else. He could only hail 
slow-moving traffic in the wet and darkness. 
Then he spent an endless time in the cab of 
a steam-traction engine, which he had aban- 
doned on seeing a two-seater car with flar- 
ing head-lamps stationed at a cottage gate. 

“The old campaigner’s instinct, Mrs. 
Pettiland. What should it be but a doc- 
tor’s car outside a poor little cottage? 
And as the head-lamps were pointing to 
where I had come from, I concluded he 
had drawn up and would turn round and 
go where I wanted to get to.” 

He had taken shelter from the rain under 
the cover of the car for an hour. Then, when 
the cottage door opened, he had scrambled 
out and waited for the owner. There had 
been a few words of explanation. By luck, 
it was Doctor Stansfield of Fanstead— 

“Dr. Stansfield—why—”’ 

“Why, of course! He knows you inside 
and out. A charming fellow. He dropped 
me here, or rather I dropped him.” 

“And he never came in to look after 
you—a man in your condition? I'll give 
him a piece of my mind when I see him.” 

He soothed the indignant lady. The 
good doctor was unaware that anything 
particular was wrong with him. Poor 
man, he had been on the go since five 
o’clock the previous morning—human 
beings are born inconsiderate of the 
feeiings of others—and he was dog-tired. 
Too dog-tired even to argue. He would 


have given a lift to Judas Iscariot, or 
the Archangel Gabriel, or Ludendorff, 
so long as he wasn’t’ worried. 

“He nearly pitched us over at a curve 
called Hell’s Corner—you know. The 
near front wheel was just an inch off the 
edge. And then he stopped dead and 
flung his hands over his eyes and said, ‘Oh, 
my God! He had lost his nerve. Then, 
when I told him I had driven everything 
from a general’s Rolls Royce to an armored 
car all over Russia in the war, he let me take 
the wheel. And that’s the whole thing.” 

Then he chatted boyishly, evidently in 
high spirits, and smoked a cigarette. Mrs. 
Pettiland went for a clinical thermometer. 
To her secret disappointment his temper- 
ature was only just above normal. She 
would have loved to keep him in bed for a 
few days and have the proper ordering of 
him. A woman loves to have an amazing 
fool of a man at her mercy, especially if she 
is gifted with a glimmer of humor. When 
she left him, he laughed out loud. Well, 
he had had his adventure with a vengeance. 
A real old will-o’-the-wisp chase, which 
had landed him, as ever, into disaster. 
Yet it had been worth it, every bit, until 
his leg gave out on the quarry hill. Even 
his slumber he did not regret. His miser- 
able journey back, recalling old days, had 
its points. It was good to get the bette: 
of circumstance. 

As to his money, which was to have 
started him in life among coral reefs and 
conch-shells, that had gone irretrievably 
Of course, he could have gone to the nearest 
police-station. But if the miscreants were 
arrested, he would have to prosecute. 
Highway robbery was a serious afiair; 
the stolen belt packed with bank-notes, a 
romantic one. The trial would provide a 
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good newspaper story. 

There would be most 

undesirable publicity, 

and publicity is the last 

thing a man dead to the 

world would desire. He 

shrugged philosophic 

shoulders. Let the 

money go. The humor 

of the situation tickled his vagabond fancy. 
He was penniless. That was the comical 
end of his pursuit of the ignis fatuus. The 
freak finality and inevitability of it stimu- 
lated his sense of the romantic. If he had 
been possessed of real courage, he would 
have made over all his money, months ago, 
to Olivia and disappeared, as he was now, 
into the unknown. His experience of life 
ought to have taught him the inexorable 
fatality of compromise. What would he do? 
He did not know. Drowsy after the day’s 
fatigue, and very warm and comfortable, 
he did not care. He curled himself up in 
the bed and went to sleep. 


NE afternoon a week afterward, he 
~ limped into Mrs. Pettiland’s post- 
ofice with a gay air. 
“Mrs. Pettiland,” said he, “at last I 
have found my true vocation.” 

_“T’m glad to hear it, sir,” she replied, un- 
disturbed in her official duties which con- 
sisted in taking the coppers from a small 
child in payment for two stamps. ‘“You’ve 
been rather restless these last few days.” 


Triona watched the child depart, clasp- 
ing the stamps inaclammy hand. “When 
one hasn’t a penny in the world and 
starvation stares you in the face, one may 
be excused for busy search for a means of 
livelihood.” 

““You’ve got plenty of money.” 

“T haven’t.” 

“You paid me a month’s board and lodg- 
ing in advance the other day—though 
why you did it, I can’t understand.” 

“T was going to run away,” he said 
cheerfully. ‘“To compensate you in that 
miserable manner for inconvenience was 
the least I could do. But the gods rightly 
stepped in and hauled me back.” He 
swung himself on the counter and smiled 
at her. ‘I’m a fraud, you know.” 

The plump and decorous lady could not 
realize his earnestness. Behind his words 
lay some jest which she could not fathom. 

“You don’t believe me?” He sighed. 
If he had told her a fairy tale, she, like all 
the rest of the world in hispast life, would 
have believed him. Now that he told the 
truth, he met with blank incredulity. 


‘Tell me everything that has hap- 
pened to you,” said Olivia. “If 
you'll believe it,’ said Triona. 
She sat silent under his rebuke 
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“I’m going to earn my living. 
on a job as chauffeur.” 


She stared at him. “A chautfeur— 
you?” 

*“VYes. Why not?” 

Her mind ran over his intellectual face, 
his clothes, his manners, his talk—free and 
sometimes disconcertingly allusive, -like 
that of the rare and impeccably intro- 
duced artists whom she had lodged—his 
books. “‘Why—you’.e a gentleman,” she 
gasped. 

“Oh, no. Not really. 
kinds of things in my time. Among them 
I’ve passed as a gentleman. But by 
trade I’m a chauffeur. I practically 
started life as a chauffeur—in Russia. 
Now I’m going to drive the good people 
of Fanstead to railway stations and dinner- 
parties.” 

“Well, I never,’ said Mrs. Pettiland. 

“There’s a young man—an ex-officer— 
Radnor by name, in Fanstead—who has 
just set up a garage.” 

“He'll fail,” said Mrs. Pettiland. “They 
all do. Old Hetherington of The Bull has 
all the custom.” 

“With one rickety death-trap for hire 
and a fool of a mechanic who has wrecked 
every car sent in for repairs for a radius of 
thirty miles. I offered Hetherington to 
teach him his business. You might as 
well sing ‘J/ Trovatore’ to a mule. So I 
went to Radnor. He had just sacked a 
man, and with my invariable luck I stepped 
in at the right moment. No, Mrs. Petti- 
land—” he swung his sound leg and looked 
at her, enjoying her mystification—“the 


reign of Hetherington is over. Radnor’s 
79 
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Garage is going to be the wonder of the 
countryside.” 

He believed it implicity. Radnor, a mild 
and worried young man, with quite a 
sound knowledge of his business, might 
struggle along and earn a hand-to-mouth 
living, but he lacked driving power. To 
Triona, during his two or three interviews 
with him, that was obvious. He had 
sufficient capital for a start, a good garage 
equipment, a fairly modern 25 h. p. 
utility car, and was trying to make up his 
mind to buy another. Triona divined his 
irresolution. He would be at the mercy 
of unscrupulous mechanics and chauffeurs. 
His spirit seemed to have been broken by 
two years imprisonment in Germany. He 
had lost the secret of command. And, by 
nature, a modest, retiring gentleman. 
Triona pitied him. He had wandered 
through the West of England seeking a 
pitch where the competition was not too 
fierce, and finding unprogressive Fan- 
stead, had invested all his capital in the 
business. He had been there a couple of 
months during which very little work had 
come in. He could stick it out for six 
months more. After that, the deluge. 

“Give me four pounds a week as head 
mechanic and chauffeur,” said Triona, 
“and the deluge will be golden rain.” 


HIS was after the exhibition of John 
Briggs’ papers—armored car column 
and mine-sweeper—and the tale of his Rus- 
sian chauffeurdom. He had also worked 
magic, having a diagnostician’s second 
sight into the inside of a car’s mechanism, 
with a mysteriously broken-down 40 h. p. 
foreign car, the only one in the garage for 
repairs, which, apparently flawless, owner 
and chauffeur and Radnor himself regarded 
with hebetude. 
_ “Pl take you on all right,” said Radnor. 
“But surely a man like you ought to be 
running a show of his own.” 

“T haven’t a cent in the world,”’ replied 
Triona. “So I can’t!” 

All this he told Mrs. Pettiland, swinging 
his sound leg, as he sat on the counter. 
“The only fly in the ointment,” said he, 
“is that I shall have to move.” 

“From here? Whatever for?” 

“Chauffeurs don’t have luxurious bed- 
sitting-rooms with specially designed scen- 
ery for views. They can’t afford it. 
Besides, they’re not desirable lodgers.” 

She flushed indignantly. If he thought 
she would prefer his room to his company 
because he drove a car, he was very much 
mistaken. The implication hurt. Even 
suppose he was fit to look after a car, he 
was not yet fit to look after himself. 
Witness his folly of a week ago. He would 
pay her whatever he could afford, and she 
would be more than contented. 


_ “What wonderful people there are in the: 


world,” he sighed. 

But he withstood her generous blandish- 
ments. No, there was an eternal fitness 
of things. Besides, he must live’ at’ ‘the 
garage, ready to attend telephone calls 
by day or by night. He couldn’t be 
hobbling backward and forward between 
Fanstead and Pendish. Against this prac- 
tical side of the question there could be 
no argument. a - 

“And what shall I do with the money 
you’ve paid in advance?” 

“Keep it for a while,” said he. “Per- 
haps Radnor will give me the-sick, and 
I'll come créeping back to you:” 


The Tale of Triona 


Thus did Triona, with bag and baggage, 
take up his quarters in a loft in the garage 
yard at Fanstead. 

Not since his flight from Olivia had he 
felt so free of care. Fate had condemned 
him to the backwater, and in the back- 
water he would pass his contented life, 
a life of truth and honesty. And he had 
before him an essential to his soul’s health 
—an ideal. The man Radnor had de- 
served well of his countrv through gallant 
service, wounds, and imprisonment. His 
country had given him the Military Cross 
and a lieutenant’s gratuity and told him 
not to worry it any more. If Mrs. Petti- 
land’s prophecy came true and he failed, 
he would be cast upon a country that 
wouldn’t be worried. Triona swore that 
he should pull through. He wouid save a 
fellow-man from shipwreck without his 
knowledge. It was something to live for. 
He became once more the perfect chauf- 
feur, the enthusiastic motor-man, dreaming 
dreams of a great garage—a sort of Palace 
of Automobiles for the West of England. 

And as he dreamed, so did it begin to 
come to pass. The efficiency of the Quan- 
tock Garage became known for miles 
around. Owners of valuable cars forsook 
the professional wreckers in the great 
junction town and sent them to Fanstead. 
Radnor soon bought his second car, by 
the end of the autumn a third car, and 
increased his staff. Triona was foreman 
mechanician. Had he not so desired, he 
need not have driven. ~ Nor need he have 
driven in the brass-button livery in which 
he insisted that Radnor’s chauffeurs should 
be attired. Smartness, he argued rightly, 
caught the eye and the imagination. But 
he loved the wheel. Driving cooled the 
vagabond fire in his veins. There was an 
old touring-car of high horse power, excel- 
lent when nursed with loving hand and 
understanding heart, but a box of dismal 
caprice to the inexpert, which he would 
allow no one to drive but himself. Radnor 
held the thing in horror and wanted to sell 
it as a bad bargain. He had had it out 
once, and it had broken down ten miles 
from home and had suffered the ignominy 
of a tow back. Triona wrought at it for 
three weeks, conjuring up spare parts 
from nowhere and fitting to it new devices, 
and turned out a going concern in which 
he took inordinate pride. He whirled 
touring parties prodigious distances in 
this once rickety creature of his adoption. 
He could get thirty-five or forty out of her 
easily. 

“Allright. It’s your funeral, not mine,” 
said Radnor, during one of their dis- 


cussions. 


T WAS a healthy life. His lameness did 

not matter. Whatever internal lesions 
he suffered from gave no symptons of 
existence. His face lost its lines of suf- 
fering, his eyes their shifty haggardness. 
He put’on flesh, as far as is possible for a 
naturally spare-built man. Radnor, an 
honorable soul, when the business in the 
new year showed proof of immense devel- 
opment, offered him a substantial increase 
in salary. But Triona refused. 

“What do I want with money, my dear 
fellow? If I had-more,; I’d only spend it 
in books. And I’ve more of them now 
than I ‘have place .to put them. No; 
keep.all you can for capital inthe business. 
Or ‘stick it into an advertisement scheme 
I’ve*been working out.””’ me 


“You’re an odd devil, Briggs,” said 
Radnor. He was a small, dark man with 
great, mournful eyes and a little, clipped 
mustache over a timorous mouth, and his 
lips were always twitching. “A queer 
devil. What I should have done without 
you, I-don’t know. If I could do what I 
want, I should offer you a partnership.” 

“Don’t be a fool,” said Triona. “A 
partner puts in money, and I haven’t a 
bean. Besides, if I were a partner, the 
whole show would go to the devil.” 

“Why?” 

“T should immediately want to go and 
do something else,”’ replied Triona. 

“T give it up,” said Radnor. 

“Best thing you can do,” said Triona. 

He had set his heart on this wash-out 
from the war making good. Just before 
Christmas he had an added incentive. A 
melancholy lady and a wistful, pretty girl 
flashed for a week-end through Fanstead. 
They had come from London and put 
up at The King’s Head. Radnor made 
the tour of the proprietor through the 
garage. 

“This is Mr. Briggs, my foreman, whom 
I’ve so often told you about.” And after- 
ward, to Triona, with an air of inconse- 
quence, “A kind of aunt and cousin of 
mine who wanted to see how I was getting 
on.” 


OOR old chap! Of course they wanted 

to see how he was getting on. The 
giri’s assessing eyes took in everything, 
himself included. 

The unbidden phrase flashed through his 
brain, “He shall marry the girl by 
Michaelmas Day!” The sudden impish- 
ness of it delighted him. “By God, he 
shall!” he swore to himself. 

So he refused an increase of salary and, 
by following an ignis fatuus of an ideal, he 
kept his conscience in a state of interested 
amusement at the mvystification of his 
employer. 

April came and found the Quantock 
Garage in full tide of business. Triona 
labored from morning to night, for a while 
content to see the wheels of an efficient 
establishment go round. And _ then he 
began to grow restless. He had set Radnor 
permanently on his feet. If he left, the 
business would go on by its own momen- 
tum. Nothing more was needed than 
Radnor’s own conscientious plodding. 
Why should he stay? He had achieved 
his purpose. Radnor would surely be in a 
financial position warranting him to marry 
the girl by Michaelmas. 

“T’ll see him through,” he vowed, and 
stayed on. “And then—” 

And then? Life once more became a 
blank. Of late he had drugged lonely and 
despairing thoughts: by reading. Books 
grew into great piles in corners of his loft 
above the garage. But reading awoke in 
him the poignant craving for expression. 
He had half a dozen tantalizing plots for 
novels in his head, a score of great situa- 
tions, a novelist’s galley of vivid personali- 
ies. As tothe latter, he hada superstition. 
If he gave one a name, it would arise in 
flesh and blood, insistent on having its 
story told. So he shut tempting names 
resolutely from his brain, for he had made 
up his queer mind never to write another 
line of romance. ie 

The spring stirred the sap within him. 
It was a year now since he had fled from 
Olivia. What was (Continued on page 100) 





OLIVIA could not wreak her anger on this frail woman. She controlled her voice and said as 

gently as she could, ‘““Why have you left me in ignorance for the past year?” ‘I was biding 
my time,” said Myra. “I had him here in the hollow of 1ny hand. If you had wanted your 
husband, I could have given him to you. But you didn’t want him—so you said” 





To be a gardener is to be a member of a fraternity. You exchange flowers and vegetables just as you exchange 
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OW that my garden is in whatever 
fulness it can hope to be this 
season, I can view it from the 
porch which faces the far-distant, 

purple hills, and take an inventory of my 
profit and loss. No money can buy the 
thrill that I have had, coming daily in 
contact with growing things. The smell 
of the rich soil as it was turned by the 
plow; the faith with which I waited for 
the transformation of the seed; the thrill 
when I viewed each tender shoot as it 
pushed the soil aside; the burst of bloom 
and the coming of the fruit of the vine— 
does the farmer get from his acres all that 
I have experienced while nurturing my 
narrow strip of land? For this is my first 
garden: and that means the outlay of 
money and energy; it means the heart- 
aches which throb in the wake of weeds 
and insects; it means scepticism, and end- 
less arguments with the gardener. And, 
in the final inventory, it means above all a 
staggering cost for every bean and pea 
and tomato and cucumber. 

I can, right now, go to the country 
store and buy baskets of vegetables for 
one-quarter of what it has cost me to 
raise them, but the thrill of pushing aside 
the big leaves and coming upon the golden 
globules of squash; the pleasure of sighting 
the red flush of tomatoes nestled among 
the green—these can not be bought. 
Each bell pepper chimes in my heart; 
each stalk of corn waves its banner of 
conquest—for I have had battles with 
chipmunks during the planting season. 
Each pumpkin flower shines like gold to 
the California miner, and the purpling 
grape is poetry to my eye. The grocer 
can not understand this when I tell him 
that the cost of seed—which I have bought 
in quantities to cover a vast plantation— 
does not count in my general reckoning. 
He can not understand that, even though 
my radishes have mostly been furnaces of 
heat, they are mine own, set forth at my 


command, pulled with my own hand. My 
garden vegetables are so intimate with me 
that I could almost call them each by 
name. I do not go so far as a friend of 
mine who used to weep whenever a broiled 
chicken was served for dinner, wondering 
which one of her pet prides had answered 
the call of the ax, as the pampered aris- 
tocracy once answered the call of the 
guillotine. When I come before a steam- 
ing platter of my corn and find it sweet 
and succulent, I say, “Here is a poem.” 
But when I buy corn at the street corner, 
I give forty-five cents for a dozen ears; 
I haven’t interest enough to tear the silk 
aside and watch the tender grain, as a 
miser opens his bag and counts his hoard 
of coin. 

This, of course, is the romance of garden- 
ing. I walk down the miniature path 
which transverses the narrow strip, and 
there is wafted to me the scent of four 
o’clocks; the fine lace of asparagus gone 
to seed is like a fringed altar-piece at the 
foot of my berry vines—blackberries, 
each one of which is a long cluster of 
delicate ebony; raspberries, soft as velvet 
on a king’s robe; currants which resemble 
glass blown by fairy breath. But my 
predecessor in this garden made a grave 
error in placing bird-boxes, like sentinels, 
among the fruit. When I came in the 
spring, these apartment houses were 
fully tenanted; mating was in progress, 
and I am not the kind of landlord to evict 
on short notice. But I have learned a 
thing or two about bird-boxes in the gar- 
den. Five times did I plant my beets 
and carrots and parsley—in straight rows 
—and five times have I waited for the 
scars of green which herald that all is 
well. But hardy robins have replanted 
these seeds—one beet in my lettuce, 
another in my cucumbers, and the balance 
in the garden path. 

They say that birds are after the worm. 
I know better! But my feathered neigh- 
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bors, with their prospects, were not con- 
tent with light housekeeping. I have a 
heavy account against them: they have 
nipped the heads of my finest lettuce given 
me by a friend who reminds me in looks 
of George Meredith; they have opened the 
pea-pods with mathematical accuracy. 
Now, with the first touch of the warm sun, 
I look upon each fat bird in my flower 
garden, and wonder how they enjoyed 
the quarts of my brush peas and trailers 
I have sacrificed for the new generation. 
For there seems to be devilish intent in 
their depredations. They have picked at 
my strawberries, leaving half for me to 
mourn over; they have brushed the bees 
from the blossoms on my bean vines and 
pierced the flowers to the heart. I would 
have good cause to curse my bird friends, 
did not the wood-thrush plead the holiness 
of their existence in the oaks at the foot 
of the garden. I recall lines from Milton: 

“Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising 
sweet, 

With charm of earliest birds.” 

But have you ever seen the early robin, 
in the fresh hours of sunlight, cock her 
head at you from over your cabbage 
plants—one peck at the ground to five 
at the leaf? The next garden I have will 
be far removed from bird-boxes, however 
much I like the flash of wren, bluebird, 
flicker, and oriole! 

I have learned much about stone walls, 
too, as an ornament for the garden. They 
look so abiding in the landscape; they are 
so inviting for tendrils to cling to; they 
are so picturesque as the flushed faces of 
hollyhocks peek over them. But there 
is no city more crowded than these walls 
with “undesirables.” I know, for my 
garden is bounded on one side by a perfect 
example of one. I have found all but 
gold and peace in that wall—or shall I say 
fence, to cover my ignorance? Chipmunks 
have laughed at me from the pinnacle of 
one of their stone turrets. Striped adders 
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the courtesies of daily life. 





The profit and loss are purely a sou! matter—to the amateur gardener, at least 
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have hissed at me as I sprayed my vines 
Until now I am sure that in the Garden of 
Eden evil was born of such a thing. 

When I tell my friends that I have 
killed eight chipmunks in the garden, they 
weep over these brown streaks of nuisance 
Poor little chipmunks—yes, dear little 
families of four and five, gorged with the 
seed of my planting! With my toy gun 
I have taced them, and they have looked 
at me almost with a smile, laying aside 
their feast and peering at me from the 
depths of two big stones in that fence 
until I have lost patience. I have almost 
heard then chuckle 

Then there are other tragedies in the 
garden: the interborough system of the 
mole, for instance. And while my garden 
is not large enough for the extensive use 
of plow and harrow, I have seen the pillage 
of the field mouse, and have wondered 
why Bobbie Burns should ever have felt 
pity for his “wee, sleekit, cow’rin’, tim’rous 
beastie,” who to me is naught else than a 
villain of the soil and a sleuth of hillocks 

I have had my worries with the blight, 
with the rust which turns green pods into 
veritable paper, with bugs, and there has 
been much spraying and praying in my 
garden All of which, I suppose, has 
added to my character, to my human 
experience, to my capacity for patience. 
For I have spent weary moments over my 
peonies, brushing ants from their core: I 
have powdered rose leaves and vines as 


devotedly as my lady tends her cheek. 
I have pruned and manicured, and cut 
back, end transplanted, according to the 
practical garden hints for the amateur. 
So that next year I will the better know 
how to deal with the tragedies of growing. 


I open my desk, and my predecessor, 
the real owner of my house and garden, 
has left envelopes lovingly inscribed with 
descriptions of the seed within. “A 
beautiful pink color,” she tells me; “a rare 
purple.” “This,” she designates, “for the 
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bed where the mint grows, and this by 
the grape-vine.” She evidently likes 
surprises, Sweet Williams peep out from 
tufts of: strawberry plants; phlox rise in 
pale beauty from the lilies and golden 
glow; baby’s breath is like frost against 
geranium plants and carnations. There 
has been some regularity in my vegetable 
garden, but among the flowers, there 
seems to be no plan, no timing of the 
season. One morning I awoke to find the 
garden one mass of color’ all nature’s 
fireworks shot off at once. But now there 
is little except sunflowers over the stone 
wall, and golden glow. The vases in the 
house are parched for flowers other than 
hydrangeas. 

“Tf this garden were really mine,” | 
said to a visitor, “I would do this and 
that,” pointing to a spot made for a 
marble pool and to an opening in the 
hedge suggesting a rose bewer. 

How infinitely exciting to see a garden 
in your mind and go after it in reality! 
A three-miles-off neighbor has a study 
built on a hill. He has himself leveled 
the ground about him, seeded a lawn, 
planted trees—some given as gifts and 
others bought—planted roses sent him 
from England, and bushes sent him from 
many states. He planned his retreat and 
cut his trees accordingly. So that now, in 
the evening, as you sit there, the poplars 
whisper just as he thought they would, 
and his greenery slips into the sunset as 
though he had laid out the colors before 
ever he set a spade to the earth. I have 
watched him go into the woods, get deep 
brown soil from the damp cool of the tree 
roots, sift it as a cook would sift flour for 
the finest cake, and trundle it back to his 
lawn, feeding it in spadefuls as a mother 
would feed her infant. One must have 
vision in a garden, or else lose the joy of 
growing things! The profit and loss are 
purely a soul matter—to the amateur 
gardener, at least. 


It is probably this vision which made.an 
acquaintance of mine wander hither and 
yon looking for seeds, rather than go 
directly to the store and buy them. He 
came to call one day. We missed him and 
looked for him everywhere. We found 
him among the flowers. It was mid- 
summer, and there were seeds on many of 
the plants. His hands showed his en- 
thusiastic peculation 

“See,” he confessed, “I’m robbing you 
for my garden next year.” 

There are gardeners who have pride in 
their flowers, just as a dog fancier has 
pride in his breed. Think what it must be 
to be a friend of Luther Burbank, to be 
able.to go into his garden, see what his 
vision has propagated, and get direct from 
him, rather than in meaningless packages, 
either plants or seeds. My neighbors 
have been kind to me. They have given 
freely out of their garden. I have a row 
of tomatoes, and my pride in them is 
naught in comparison with that of the 
donor. 

“Compare them,” he declares, “with 
the plants you bought, and tell me what 
you think of them!” He speaks with the 
thrill of the creator, for he has tended 
them, and each depth of red has come 
from the sweat of his brow. 

“How glad I am to see the healthiness 
of your rosebush!”’ exclaimed another. 
“Tt was once a mere sprig which came out 
of our garden.” 

To be a gardener is to be a member of 
a fraternity. You exchange flowers and 
vegetables just as you exchange the cour- 
tesies of daily life. 

John Burroughs once made it the custom 
to have his guests go through the garden 
on their way from the station to his house. 
He would say to them, “Pick what veg- 
etables you would like for dinner.” 

The joy of picking comes next to that 
of growing. My garden shears are my fa- 
vorite weapon this (Continued on page 198) 
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OW many long hours do you 
spend each week carefully 
smoothing out the wrinkles of 
the family wash only to have 

the individual pieces wrinkle again the 

first time they are put to use. This must 
seem like a great waste of time to you, 
but where appearance must be con- 


sidered, this phase of the laundering can // 
However, | 
the labor and time involved can be || 
minimized by the use of the right kind of | | 


not be entirely eliminated. 


equipment. 

From our experience in using equip- 
ment of all types here at the INsTITUTE, 
and from our direct and indirect contact 
with women in all parts of the country, 
we have reached the conclusion that the 
most efficient equipment for ironing is 
the happy combination of an ironing 
machine and aniron. While every house- 
keeper knows what she can do with her 
iron, she does not know—unless she is 
fortunate enough to possess one—the 
possibilities that await her in an ironing 
machine. 

To our minds, the ironing machine is 
primarily adapted to flat work, but this 
now includes more than table linen, bed 
linen, and towels. The style of under- 
garments and children’s clothes, with their 
straight lines and simple trimmings, has 
never been so well adapted to the ironing 
machine as at the present time. The 
secret is to have both front and back the 
same width, and if mothers would select 
their children’s clothes of this style, they 
would be able to accomplish a greater 
proportion of their ironing on the machine. 
Good Housekeeping Fashion Service has 
had specially designed, and can supply 
patterns for, just such dresses as these. 
The pattern number is Jy-1, and from 
this oy pattern you can cut six little 
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This type of work requires an iron 


dresses, each one a variation of the 
original pattern, but all simple enough to 
iron by machine. These patterns may be 
obtained in sizes from 2 to 6 years, and 
the price is twenty-five cents. 

Although the efficiency of a machine 
with an attachment for ruffles, collars, 
cuffs, etc. is greatly increased, the machine 
should not be expected to do 100 percent 
of the ironing. Of course, skill in ironing 
the more elaborate pieces can be greatly 
developed through practice, but we believe 
a grave mistake is made by claiming too 
much for the ironer. The work which it 
is adapted for we feel safe in saying it 
does excellently, but for gathers and other 
difficult places, the hand iron ranks first. 

We need say but little as to the labor- 
saving value of the heated irons and 
ironers, for when you consider the use of 
the old sad-iron, which necessitated liter- 
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“TYOESN’T it look interesting!’ you perhaps have thought as you watched a 

clever demonstration of a washing machine or a vacuum cleaner. 
let a spectacular demonstration trick you into purchasing it. 
particular machine has the approval of Goop HousEKEEPING INSTITUTE. 
dorsement is your guaranty that the machine is not merely spectacular, but well 
constructed and efficient for its particular purpose. 
is but one phase of our service to you. 
finally every member of our staff is ready to give your problems individual atten- 
tion. We cordially invite you to visit us at 105 West 39th Street, New York City 


But don’t 
Be sure that the 
This en- 


Safeguarding your purchases 
We prepare bulletins for your use, and 





ally hundreds of steps in walking back 
and forth between the range and ironing 
board, and the six-or-eight-pound weight 
which had to be carried each trip, you 
can readily appreciate the energy-saving 
value in this newer equipment. 

While both iron and ironer belong in 
the class of time-savers, the latter holds 
a place close to the head of the list. A 
series of time studies conducted at the 
InsTITUTE has proved this conclusively. 
The pictures at the foot of page 85 will 
help you to visualize one of the experi- 
ments. The following pieces, the flat 
work of a family of four, were ironed on 
the machine in one hour and twenty-five 
minutes: two large tablecloths, eight 
napkins, four large sheets, four pillow- 
cases, six dish towels, and eight hand 
towels. Then, ironing by hand for the 
same length of time, the worker finished 
of this list: two tablecloths, one sheet, 
and four napkins. It required just one 
hour longer to iron the rest of the pieces 
by hand. It must be understood that in 
every case the pieces were thoroughly 
dampened and were ironed until they were 
bone dry, which as you know is the only 
way to produce the best results. The 
sheets and tablecloths were folded in 
exactly the same way for both iron and 
ironer. Some housekeepers will, no doubt, 
contend that it is unnecessary to be so 
particular in ironing the sheets and that 
by folding them in quarters first, they can 
save much time. This is quite all right, 
and we fully appreciate the value of time- 
saving cuts, but in making a study of this 
kind we must adopt an equally high 
standard of hand work. 

On another occasion a large-sized table- 
cloth was ironed in forty minutes by hand, 
and in eight minutes on the ironing 
machine, with equally good results. When 
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considered in terms of 
months, just think of 
the amount of time 
that the ironer would 
save in doing this type 
of work. It is in iron- 
ing these larger pieces 
that the greatest 
amount of time can be 
saved by the ironer, 
because of its large 
area of heated surface. 

Wherever there are 
more than four beds to 
be cared for, an ironer 
electrically operated 
and gas heated is an economy. Provided 
the electric rate is about two cents per 
kilowatt hour, it is possible to use an elec- 
trically heated ironer at a reasonable cost, 
but at a higher rate it is not practical. 

In selecting an ironing machine, the size 
must be determined by the widest pieces 
you would ordinarily put through it. You 
will need a roll one inch longer than half 
the width of your widest piece. If it is a 
sheet ninety inches wide, select a forty-six- 
inch ironer. 

While the method of operating ironing 
machines varies slightly with the type of 
machine, there are some general principles 
which can be given for all. Do not attempt 
to do any ironing on the machine or allow 
a worker to use it until you both have 
become perfectly familiar with its oper- 
ation. Practice using it before heating 
ihe shoe. It is only fair to warn you that 
an accident with an ironer may be very 
painful, but it need not occur if some 
thought is exercised in using it. 

Before starting to iron, the shoe must 
be preheated about ten minutes for a 
gas-heated machine and twenty minutes 
for one electrically heated. While it is 
preheating, wipe it off thoroughly, and 
if any starch has adhered to the shoe, 
scrape it off with a spatula. Remove the 
excess wax which should be put on the 
shoe to prevent rusting after each usage. 
It is well to keep a waxing pad just for 
this purpose. 

The only satisfactory practical method 
for testing the temperature of the shoe 
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In one hour and twenty-five minutes the 
pile of flat work below, for a family of 
four, was ironed on an ironing machine 
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Dresses and underwear, if flat, can be ironed by machine 


is by touching it quickly with a moistened 
finger just as you would test a hand iron. 
If there is a sharp crackle, you will know 
that the shoe is probably hot enough. 
It is well to send through a few of the less 
important pieces first so as to adjust the 
temperature before starting the linens. 

Use all parts of the roll, feeding the 
pieces alternately, first on either end and 
then in the center to assure even wear on 
both shoe and roll and to prevent scorching. 
Send the towels and other smaller pieces 
through flat and then folded, but continue 
to iron them until they are thoroughly 
dry. By working in the smaller pieces 
alongside the larger ones, you can utilize 
every inch of the roll while it is operating, 
and thus get the most out of it. 

When ironing embroidered pieces, always 
keep the right side toward the roll, so 
that the embroidery will sink into the 
padding. We have found it most satis- 
factory to send a Turkish towel through 
at the same time and thus provide extra 
padding. 

Never allow the shoe to remain in 
contact with the roll when it is not in 
operation, for it will tend to flatten the 
padding, and if hot, will probably scorch 
the roll. If the cover of the roll becomes 


soiled or scorched, it may easily be replaced 
by a new one, using smooth, unbleached 
muslin the width of the roll. The padding, 
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too, may be replaced, 
if necessary, by a heavy 
wool felt. 

As for the general use 
of a heated hand iron, 
there is very little which 
we can suggest which 
you are not already 
familiar with. Perhaps 
the warning as to the 
control of the heat 
might stand repetition. 
Permitting the iron to 
overheat, if it is an 
electric iron, will ruin it 
more quickly than any- 
thing else, so be especially careful to shut 
off the current after you have finished 
using it. 

This warning is especially important to 
the housekeeper who is accustomed to sad 
irons. Her problem before was to keep her 
iron hot, and with her new heated iron she 
must keep it from over-heating. A plug 
with a tiny red light used in connection 
with an iron will entirely obviate the 
difficulty of telling whether or not the 
current is on. 

In closing we should like to ask your 
help. Will you give us the benefit of your 
experience in using an ironing machine? 
If you will answer the following questions 
and send them to Goop HoUSEKEEPING 
INSTITUTE, 105 West 39th Street, New 
York City, we shall be more than pleased 
to send you our brand-new bulletin, ‘As 
the Institute Cleans,” to repay you for 
your trouble. 

1. What make of ironing machine do 
you use? 

2. How long have you had it? 
given satisfactory service ? 

3. How many are there in your family? 

4. What proportion of the ironing do 
you do on the machine? 

5. Have you found that your ironer 
is a labor saver? Does a laundress use it? 

6. How much time is saved in ironing 
by machine over ironing by hand? 

7. Has your machine any attachment? 
Do you find it helpful? 

8. What, to your mind, is the greatest 
advantage of an ironing machine? 
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Notice the contrast in the two piles of 
clothes. These pieces were ironed by hand 
in the same length of time as those opposite 
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The Primer of Housework 
The ‘Daily Routine of Up-stairs Work 


S SOON as the down-stairs general 
work is completed, go up-stairs to 
the rooms already left airing by 
their occupants. 

Tidy the bathrooms first. Clean and 
disinfect the bowls, wipe off faucets. 
Wash and replace drinking glasses. Wash 
the floor only once a week unless needed. 
Return any supplies to medicine cabinet. 
Wash the tub even though each user 
accomplishes the same task. Renew soap 
and bathroom supplies from the store 
shelf. 

Keep in the bathroom a basket con- 
taining a package of friction powder 
especially adapted for use on porcelain and 
enamel; a flannel polishing cloth for the 
nickel; a long-handled, woven-wire brush 
for use in the bath tub, a bottle of any 
household disinfectant ; and finally a bottle 
of a mixture of half turpentine and half 
water with enough oil of lavender to cut 
the odor. There is nothing better for 
cleaning porcelain and enamel than a small 
quantity of this mixture applied on the 
brush and followed by a scrubbing with 
hot water. Even the sticky deposit from 
hard water yields to it. 

Renew linen from the linen closet. 
Hang up fresh linen towels of two sizes, 
as well as bath towels. Be sure to give 
the guest bathroom an inspection visit, 
even though there is no guest. 

“Do up” one room at atime. Put away 
garments and shoes. Disturb personal 
possessions as little as possible. “Tidy 
around them. The very first step in bed- 
making is bed-airing. Be sure that both 
big and little members of a family open 
windows wide and throw clothes and pad 
clear back over the footboard in order that 
air and sun may reach them. It is not 
necessary to turn a mattress every day; 
once a week is ample to keep any mattress 
in good condition. 

At the same time put on fresh linen, 
changing both lower and upper sheets. 
Some housekeepers prefer to use the upper 
sheet again as a lower and thus reduce the 
linen laundry. There can be no real ob- 
jection, so let the individual preference 
govern this. The point is to have a system 
and use it, making the change each week 
on the same day. In my home Saturday 
is the day. Pillow-cases are changed 
twice each week, oftener if there happens 
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T° HELP you in taking some of 

the drudgery out of your fall 
housecleaning, which may already be 
troubling you, we have prepared a 
special cleaning bulletin. The title, 
“As the Institute Cleans; You Can 
Minimize Your Labor,’ tells its 
story. Lists of approved equipment 
for cleaning are issued with the bul- 
letin, which can be obtained for 
fifteen cents. In writing for this 
pamphlet, send your order direct to 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE, 
105 West 39th St., New York City 


to be a victim of insomnia to consider. A 
fresh pillow-case is a real invitation to 
slumber. 

When ready for the actual making of 
the bed, spread the mattress pad smoothly 
over the mattress. Next open the sheet 
and turn under at the foot on both sides, 
using the same amount of sheet to insure 
a straight line at the foot. Do not try to 
make one whole side of a bed before you 
go around to the other side; even at the 
cost of more steps, because the taut, 
smooth, unwrinkled lower sheet so neces- 
sary to comfort can not be secured unless 
an even tucking-in at the foot is first 
secured. Now pull the sheet smooth and 
as tight as you can at either top side. 
This smooth sleeping surface is the secret 
of comfort. 

In the same way put on the top sheet, 
though in this case it is seldom necessary 
to work on both sides of the bed for smooth- 
ing out the top section, since the arms will 
reach over any but the wider beds. The 
only thing to be careful of is that the line 
at the foot is a straight line. Use enough 
sheet for tucking in to secure strength. If 
a bed is made thus, it can be remade next 
day with very little attention to»the foot, 
since even the most restless sleepers can 
not pull the clothes out of line. But two 
days is the limit of time a bed should be 
casually made. 

There is a bit of a wrinkle in putting on 
a blanket that needs a word of explanation. 
First, if your blankets are short, lay one of 
them on the bed reaching only to the foot 
and with no attempt to tuck it in. Lay 
the second one to give you plenty of “tuck- 
in” material, and you will find that it will 
hold the first one securely in place, giving 


strength and shoulder warmth as well. 
When the blanket is tucked squarely at the 
foot, lay it back and over the mattress 
along the side until the side edge of the 
blanket is at right angles with the bottom 
line of the mattress. Then tuck the 
bottom edge smoothly under and bring 
the whole blanket over and fold smoothly 
under the mattress. You will find that 
you have a clean-cut, diagonal fold line, 
and that it holds the clothes as if in a 
vise against the most active childish or 
adult restlessness. Blankets do come 
long enough for comfort, but it is not 
easy to find them in the stores. The 
common sizes are too short. 

Bring the blankets smoothly to the top 
and fold the sheet over them as deeply as 
possible. One-fourth of the bed length is 
none too much for blanket protection. 
With such care blankets can be kept fresh 
and clean with no necessity for too frequent 
washing. 

Finally, lay the spread smoothly and roll 
the puff or comfortable in as tight a cylin- 
der as possible and place it at the foot of 
the bed. 

Much more comfort is afforded where the 
slip is selected large enough in size that 
the pillow may have freedom. A tight 
pillow-case means a hard, tight bundle 
under the shoulders and head. It wears 
the pillow-case, it wears the pillow, and it 
wears the nerves of the sleeper. Learn to 
use pillows as flat as possible. 

Next, use a soft floor mop, paying espe- 
cial attention to the floor under the beds. 
The downy fluff found there is not dust, 
but the fluff from blankets. Once a week 
use the wax or oil polish mop, and vacuum- 
clean the rugs. Dust the sleeping-rooms 
every day. Wipe off dressing tables and 
dressers if glass-covered. Dust if linen 
covered, and renew linen covers when 
needed. Once in two weeks is ample where 
daily care is given thus. 

Remove vacuum water jugs and carry 
down-stairs for filling and use at night 
See that all candlesticks have candles in 
them, with a safety match-box at hand for 
lighting in emergency. 

Finally, dust-mop the hall, and on 
Wednesday sort and put away the clean 
linen from the laundry, carrying the basket 
filled with mending into the sewing-room 
for attention there. 
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NE hundred and 
twenty-six wom- 
en answered the 
questionnaire on 
kitchen tables and table 
tops. To the question, 
What kind of kitchen cabi- 
net or table do you use?— 
eighty-six reported that 
they used a kitchen cabi- 
net in combination with a 
kitchen table. Seventy-two of these were 
manufactured, the balance built by car- 
penter or builder. The most common 
working surface was enameled iron, whose 
white surface, every one agreed with the 
InstITUTE, had only minor disadvantages. 

Forty used a table only. The most 
common covering reported was zinc, and 
the only disadvantages noted by the users 
were, first, its appearance, and, second, the 
difficulty in keeping it scoured and bright. 
One user suggests wiping it over daily 
with a cut lemon or one from which the 
juice has just been extracted. 

The second most common covering was 
table oilcloth. A housekeeper from New 
Jersey reports she has “just put on her 
fourth in eleven years,” and her method is 
different enough to warrant reporting to 
you. ‘The surface of my table is heavy, 
white oilcloth put on with flour paste with 
a little sugar added to make it rub into 
the back of the oilcloth more easily. Then 
all is laid on the table and smoothed until 
every bubble is gone. I cover the edges 
and lap under the table. Only a tack 
under each corner is necessary.” 

After testing these directions the In- 
STITUTE suggests the following propor- 
tions. Mix one-fourth’ cupful of flour 
with one-fourth cupful of sugar and stir 
gradually into one cupful of boiling 
water. Cook ten minutes and apply to 
the back of the oilcloth with a stiff brush, 
working it in evenly. Glue or linoleum 
cement may be used equally well. 

Another interesting treatment of kitch- 
en surfaces is described by a housekeeper 
from the State of Washington. “My table 
surface is built of three-inch, vertical- 
grain, Washington fir flooring, which was 
first sandpapered and then finished with 
a coat of primer and three coats of water- 
proof varnish. I have used the table for 
a year and a half, and the surface is bright 
and new. Hot pans do not mar the 
surface.” 

i A housekeeper from Missouri writes: 

My table top does not mar or soil easily 
and is not hurt by a heated dish. I used 
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some twenty coats of boiled linseed oil 
and have a hard oil finish which I enjoy 
greatly.” 

To the next question of personal height, 
the responses showed a range of from five 
feet to five feet eight inches. And the 
heights of the tables and cabinets these 
women use show a range that indicates 
that manufacturers are alive to the new 
gospel of the straight back for women, and 
that the housekeepers themselves are dis- 
criminating in selecting. For instance, 
one woman in Portland, Oregon, had 
installed for trial purposes working sur- 
faces of eight different heights. She is 
five feet high, and after trial has settled 
on 32% inches as the most satisfactory for 
her. 

Another from Washington reports: ‘““My 
height is five feet six inches, and we used 
the chart printed by Goop HouSEKEEPING 
to determine the height of our cabinet. 
The table is 33 inches from the floor, and 
I have found it very satisfactory for all 
my work.” 

From Virginia comes this vote: “My 
height is five feet seven inches, and the 
working surface of my kitchen cabinet is 


Use your foot-rule as a guide to table height 


: 


‘ 
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3334 inches. This is very 
i convenient for most work. 
: I did not choose this 
: height. In ordering I took 
what they gave me. For- 
| 
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tunately it is right. My 
mother has a cabinet of 
the same make which is 
much lower—too low for 
me.” 

A little housekeeper from 
Alabama has just waked up to the fact 
that she can cure her aching shoulders. 
She writes: “My height with working heels 
is 5 feet 314 inches. My table is 28 inches 
from the floor. It tires my shoulders when 
Iam working. I did not select the height, 
and I am going to have it altered this very 
week, due to the happy thought induced 
by the article in Goop HousEKEEPING.” 

Here is a message from California. 
“The height of my cabinet work surface 
is 35 inches. My height is 5 feet 314 
inches. It is convenient. It had to be 
changed to its present height, as formerly 
it was lower. The article in Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING which inspired me to have my 
cabinet made higher also helped me to 
remodel my big, old kitchen. May I add 
that Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a blessing 
to more farm women than it realizes, 
perhaps. Here in the West, at least, I 
believe the women can get many devices, 
and the men appreciate women’s need of 
machinery. I want to mention one more 
comfort I thoroughly enjoy, and that is 
the color of my kitchen woodwork—‘old 
ivory.’ It does not stain like the white, 
and keeps a uniform color.” 

But space does not let us quote every 
letter or even every state. The question- 
naire proves beyond a question that the 
height of your work table or cabinet is an 
individual matter. Manufacturers have 
given you the utmost help by designing 
cabinets on an average of 32 inches and 
tables at 30inches. The rest you must do 
yourself. Determine first the height you 
wish, and for that you can not do better 
than use the formula of Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING INSTITUTE. For work involving 
mixing, kneading, and beating there must 
be leverage from the elbow, so measure 
eight inches down from the elbow joint. 

A simple method of increasing table 
height, in addition to casters, is by means 
of blocks 6 to 10 inches square to insure 
steadiness. But of course, the more 
workmanly change is a well-built plat- 
form—floored if for a table, but left as a 
skeleton frame if for a cabinet. 
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In this letter Mrs. Keyés 
describes the Child Labor 
Conference, with ‘its tre- 
mendous : significance to 
the world; Miss Catherine 
Hughes’ wedding recep- 
tion; President and Mrs. 
Harding’s lawn féte for the 
wounded veterans; and the 
brilliant reception given 
by the Minister of Serbia 
and Madame Grouitch on 
the wedding day of King 
Alexander of Serbia and 
Princess Marie of Ruma- 
nia. Madame Grouitch, 
one of the most charming 
figures in Diplomatic cir- 
cles, is an American girl, 
whose foreign marriage 
presents her to us as 
the wife of the repre- 
sentative of Serbia 


| 
| 


| 
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Letters from a Senator’s Wife 


By Frances 


EAR ELIZABETH, 

This last month has dragged 

itself through, such a succession 

of wet, hot, sticky, days that it has 
been very trying for every one in Washing- 
ton, but especially, I think, for Senatorial 
Washington, as the Senate has been in 
session eleven and twelve hours a day, 
five and sometimes six days in the week. 
It is hard to work constructively under 
such conditions, so please don’t criticize 
too severely the occasional outbursts of 
Senatorial temper, and the more than 
occasional delay in Senatorial accomplish- 
ment of which you have doubtless read 
in the papers. 

In spite of these long sessions, there 
is still no prospect of “adjournment, 
and some of the Senators are trying hard 
to:have cloture established—that is, a rule 
to limit debate within certain fixed bound- 
aries. There is opposition to this on the 
ground that as the House of Represen- 
tatives has cloture, there must be no risk 
of the hasty passage of legislation in the 
Upper House—that there must be ample 
time for the free and deliberate discus- 
sion and consideration of all important 
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bills; and of course there is much to be 
said on this side. On the other hand 
the privilege which allows a Senator to 
arise at any time and talk for any length 
of time on any subject, unless there is 
unanimous consent—which is very hard 
to obtain—to the contrary, is one which 
admits of abuse and creates delay. I 
don’t know whether you’re a conservative 
or a progressive on this subject, but I 
can’t help feeling that if you were a 
Senator’s wife, and didn’t see him from 
one week’s end to another, and still 
couldn’t see that the nation was really 
benefiting in the least from such a state 
of affairs, there wouldn’t be much doubt 
how you'd feel! 

The first important event on my 
calendar this month was the Child Labor 
Conference called by Mr. Gompers as a 
result of the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court holding the Child Labor Lawsgun- 
constitutional. This conference began 
with a hearing before the House Judiciary 
Committee, called at the request of Mr. 
Gompers by the Chairman, Mr. Volstead 
of Minnesota, a most agreeable and able 
man, who—popular opinion to the con- 
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trary !—does occasionally turn his thoughts 
to other subjects than that of prohibition. 
The object of the conference was that 
those having had long experience with the 
subject might present their views before 
this Committee, to which most of the 
proposed Child Labor amendments to the 
Constitution recently introduced into 
Congress have been referred. The large 
committee room was filled to overflowing, 
not only by officers and members of the 
American Federation of Labor, but by 
many others interested in Child Welfare 
work—Mrs. Maud Wood Park, President 
of the League of Women Voters; Miss 
Grace Abbott, head of the Children’s 
Bureau; and Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, 
Chairman of the Woman’s National 
Republican Committee, to mention only 
a few. And from the very first, I felt 
that whatever means should be taken to 
bring about the desired end, there could 
not be the slightest doubt as to what that 
end would be eventually, and that [ 
should be glad and proud to help to work 
toward it in any way that fell within my 
power. 

The first speaker (Continued on page 144) 





GREAT FOR BREAKFAST—INVIGORATING SOUP XS 


*‘Some appetite’’ is surely right! 
Here’s Campbell’s Soup to greet it. 
And with this spoon we'll show you soon 
The proper way to eat it! 























© ob POSER CAMPBELL COMPANY {0 + 
CAMDEN, N.J.,USA 


Some appetite! 


You'll know you have it when a fragrant, tempting - 
plate of Campbell’s Tomato Soup is placed before 
you! Your appetite may have been indifferent before, 
but it will sparkle at the very sight and the taste of 
this delicious blend of all that is tonic and tasty in 
luscious Jersey tomatoes. 





Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


is made from the finest fruit that grows—sun-ripened 
aristocrats of the vines, laden with juiciness. We use 
only the pure tomato juices and the fruity parts strained 
to a rich, smooth puree, made richer still by butter 
such as you serve on your own table. A soup so 
appetizing and refreshing that you never tire of it! 


21 kinds . 12 cents a can 
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Needed by 
Every Baby 


Here are two powders essential to 
the health and comfort of your Baby. 

You, of course, know Mennen 
Borated Talcum. It has been en- 
dorsed and insisted upon by three 
generations of mothers, nurses and 
doctors, because it is pure, has a 
correctly balanced formula and is 
more adhesive than ordinary talc. 

Kora-Konia is not a talcum. It is 
a combination of healing and pro- 
tective agents and is wonderfully 
efficient for prickly heat, chafing 
and baby rashes. It places on in- 
flamed flesh a velvety film of cooling, 
soothing powder, which clings for a 
long time, protecting while it heals. 

Have you sent for Aunt Belle’s 
Baby Book? It is a substantial 
book, in stiff covers, and contains 
all you need to know about babies. 
It will help you every day to keep 
Baby healthy and happy. It costs 
only 25 cents (35 cents in Canada). 
In de luxe binding—$1.50. 


THe Mennen Company 


339 Central Avenue 
Newark, N.J. S.A. 


THE MENNEN COMPANY, LIMITED 
Montreal, Quebee 
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Good Housekeeping Institute 


always welcome the discovery which proclaims a little 


better or easier way. 
submit them to us? 


If you have any such, why not 
One Dollar will be paid for each sug- 


- gestion accepted, and you will help us by enclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope, rather than a stamp, for the 


return of unavailable material. 


Address GOOD HOUSE- 


KEEPING INSTITUTE, 105 West 39th Street, New York City 


A Kitchen Table—Instead of the regula- 


| tion kitchen table which in my. friends’ homes 


I often find too low to work at conveniently, 
I have a large office table, which my husband 
has enameled white. Instead of oilcloth to 
cover it, we have used inlaid linoleum cut the 
exact size. This “stays put,” does not wrinkle 
or crack, and scours beautifully---We have 
been using this desk table for over a year, and 
it has proved perfectly satisfactory. We have 
also had the linoleum cut to fit the tops of other 
pieces of kitchen furniture—stands, shelves, 
etc. Especially useful is the piece on the ledge 
above the gas stove plate, where we lay spoons 
and forks used while cooking. Mrs. W. R., D. C. 


To Remove Scratches on Furniture—An 
effective and handy method of removing 
scratches from polished furniture is to use 
brazil nuts or walnut-meats. The nut-meat is 
pressed upon the part of the furniture which is 
to be cleaned, or from which the scratch is to 
be removed, and is rubbed into the wood with 
the fingers. The natural oil in the nut is very 
effective. M.H. B.. Wis. 


To Safeguard Registered Receipts—It is 


| . 
| a small precaution that may save one a lot of 
| trouble and even money, to write on the back 


of each receipt for registered or insured mail 


| some little note sufficient to bring to mind the 


recipient and the contents of the parcel. 
E. M.G., N. ¥. 


An Ice-Bag for the Sick-Room—In case 
of sickness, where an ice-bag has to be filled 


| through the night, make a three-cornered bag 


of flannel with a draw-string around the top. 
Drop the pointed end of the bag into a pitcher 


|} and draw the string tight around the top of 


the pitcher. Crack the ice about the size of 
walnuts, fill the bag with ice, and cover the 
pitcher with a towel folded several times. 
The ice will keep all night and saves constant 
chipping of ice, and it is very easy to fill the 
ice-bag from this pitcher. Mrs. E. M.S., Fla. 


Putting Away Screens—Very soon we shall 
all be storing away the window screens until 
next summer. Perhaps every housewife does 


| not know that it is possible to buy at a hard- 
| ware store duplicate sets of numbers on brass 


tack-heads. Tack one of these numbers on a 


| window frame and the corresponding number 
| on the screen belonging to the window. Then 
| there will be no trouble next spring in fitting 
| the screens, as you will know instantly where 
| each one belongs. 


Mrs. F.S.C., N. J. 


To Keep the Hands White—Although I 


| know that constant use of lemon juice on my 


hands after peeling vegetables will keep them 
clean and white, I never seem to have the lem- 
ons handy. So I have bought a liquid soap 
container, and fastened it above my sink, and 
keep some lemon juice in it all the time. It is 
always easy to tip it and get a few drops every 
time I wash my hands while cooking. Of 
course, the use of cold-cream or some lotion is 
necessary after washing, to keep the hands soft. 
Mrs. G. R. T., Mass. 
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Household Furnishings Scrap-bock- 
Every person who is contemplating furnishing 
a new home has to have some sort of list, before 
she begins to buy the furnishings necessary. 
As the prices and qualities of furniture, rugs, 
kitchenware, and linens are numerous, the task 
is not so easy as it would seem. So I have 
found an improvised scrap-book of household 
furnishings of great assistance. I cut out 
advertisements from newspapers and maga- 
zines—especially sale advertisements show- 
ing the regular price and the sale price. I 
grouped my advertisements into living-room 
furniture, bedroom furniture, dining-room fur- 
niture, kitchen furniture, rugs, linens, silver, 
glassware and china, kitchenware, bathroom 
and laundry furniture, electric appliances, and 
the inevitable miscellaneous, and then could 
compare prices and compute values. This 
book was meant merely for my own information 
and convenience, but my mother and several 
neighbors found occasion to make use of it, so 
I am persuaded it may have interest for others 
as well. E. H. B., Norway. 


To Keep Pumpkin Fresh— Many times, in 
using pumpkins, when a whole pumpkin is more 
than is needed, I have found to my dismay that 
the cut surface decays very quickly if I attempt 
to keep it. Now, however, I dip the open end 
in melted paraffin, and this week, when I 
cooked the piece of pumpkin which I had been 
saving, there was not the slightest sign of 
decay, and the pumpkin was in perfect con- 
dition. E. S., Del 


To Entertain the Youngsters—When my 
little girl, ten years old, was convalescent from 
an attack of scarlet fever, the days of quaran- 
tine seemed very long, and I hit upon a plan 
that was such a pleasure to her that she wants 
me to pass it on to some other shut-in. ! 
placed her chair in front of a window, gave her 
a pencil and paper, and told her to write the 
name of everything she could see, one day 
using natural objects, such as flowers, trees, 
rocks, etc.; the next day, parts of buildings; 
the third day, colors, etc. Mrs. G. P., Va. 


To Keep Salt Dry—Having learned to 
keep my reserve stock of table salt on or near 
the warming closet of the range, I no longer 
have to struggle with stubborn salt-shakers at 
the table, though living at the beach. 

E. E. E., Cal 


To Sharpen Orange-Stick Points—W hen 
the pointed ends of your orange-wood sticks 
become blunt, do not buy new ones, but run 
them through your pencil sharpener. They 
will be as good as new. Mrs. B. T. A., Pa. 


To Train the Cuticle—A good way to 
keep down the cuticle that persists in covering 
the half-moons of the finger-nail is to press it 
back with a rubber eraser. The end for erasing 
ink takes off the cuticle, and the softer end rubs 
it off very easily. As such an implement may 
be kept in any convenient place, it helps a busy 
woman to remember the care of her nails. 

Mrs.C. F. W., Cal. 
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yr Stores 
= Cut this out for reference. 
A Akron—il Orpheum Arcade 
4 Altoona—Bendheim’s, 1302—11th Ay. 
: Asbury Park—Best Shoe Co. 
“Asheville—Pollock’s. 


Atlanta—Carlton Shoe & Clo. Co. 
Auburn & Geneva, N. Y.—Dusenbury Co. 
Austin—Carl H. Mueller 
Baltimore—325 No. Charles St. 
Battle Creek—Bahiman’s Bootery 
Birmingham—219 a a St. 
Boston—Jordan Marsh C 

Bridgeport—W. K. Mollan 

Brooklyn—414 Fulton St. 

Buffalo—639 Main St. 

Burlington, Vt.—Lewis & Blanchard 

Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 

Camden—Curran’s, 110 B’dway. 

Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co. 

Charleston—J. F. Condon & Sons 

Charlotte-—221 Piedmont Bidg. 

—30 E. Randolph St. (Room 502) 

Chicago? 4750 Sheridan Rd. (Room 214) 

Cincinnati—The MecAlpin Co. 

Cleveland—Graner-Powers, 1274 Euclid Av. 

Columbia, S. C.-—Watson Shoe Co. 

Columbus, Miss.—Simon Loeb & Bro. 

Columbus, O.—104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd.) 

Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co. 

Davenport—R. M. Neustadt & Sons 

Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 

Denver—224 Foster Bidg. 

Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 

Detroit—T. J. Jackson, 41 E. Adams Ave. 

Kaston—H. Mayer, 427 Northampton St. 

Wimira—C, W. O'Shea 

iL Paso—Popular Dry Goods Co. 

Srie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 

vanston—North Shore Bootery 
Il River—D. F. Sullivan 

. C. Goodwin, 342 Main St. 
elliman’s 

irand Rapids—Herpolshelmer Co. 

Harrisburg—Orner’s, 24 No. 3rd 8t. 

Hartford—86 Pratt St. 

Holyoke—Thos. S. Childs, 275 High St. 

Ilouston—Clayton’s, 803 Main 8t. 

Huntington, W. — Va.—MeMahon-Dlehl 

Indianapolis—L. 8. Ayres & Co. 

Jackson, Mich.—Palmer_ Co. 

Jacksonville—Goldey’s Bootery 

Jersey City—Bennett’ 8, 411 Central Ave. 

Kansas City, Kan. —Nelson Shoe Co. 

Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bidg. 

Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co. 

Lancaster, Pa.—Frey’s, 3 E. King 8t. 

Lansing—F. N. Arbaugh Co. 

Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. Woodman 

Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co. 

Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co. 

Little Rock—Poe Shoe Co., 302 Main St 

Tos Angeles—505 New Pantages Bldg. 

Loulsville—Boston Shoe Co. 

Towell—The Bon Marche 

McKeesport—Wm. F. Sullivan 

Macon—The Dannenberg Co. 

Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 

Minneapolis—21 Eighth St. South 

Montgomery—Campbell Shoe Co. 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—A. J. Rice & Co. 

Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 

Newark—897 Broad St., (opp. City Hall) 

New Britain—Sloan Bros. 

New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd floor) 

New Orleans—109 Baronne St. (Room 200) 

New Rochelle—Ware’s 

New York—22 West 39th St. 

Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 

Oakland—205 Henshaw Bldg. 

Omaha—1708 Howard St. 

Pawtucket—Evans & Young 

hae ee aay Bldg. (Room 203) 

Philadelphia—i300 Walnut St. 

Pittsburgh—The Rosenbeum Co. 

Pittsfleld—Vahey’ 34 North St. 

Plainfleld—M. C€. Van Arsdale 

Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 

fX Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 

5 Voughkeepste—Louls Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—Sig. S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Rochester—148 East Ave. 

sa Rock Island—Boston Shoe Co. 

St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg. (Op.P.0.) 

c St.Paul—43 E. 5th St. (Frederic Hotel) 

wy Saginaw—Goeschel-Brater Co. y 
alt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co. 

San Francisco—Phelan Bldg. Are’d. 
Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. 

# Schenectady—Patton & Hall 

Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 

Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 

Shreveport—VPhelns Shoe Co. 

Sioux Falls—The Bee Hive 

South Bend—Ellsworth Store 

Spokane—The Crescent 

Springfield, I1l.—A. W. Klaholt 

Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 

Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 

Syracuse—121 W. Jefferson St. 

Tacoma—255 So. 11th St. (Fidelity Bldg.) 

Terre Haute—Otto C. Hornung 

Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 

Topeka—The Pelletier Store 

Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 

Troy—35 Third St. (2nd Floor) 

Tulsa—Lyons’ Shoe Store 

Union Hill—Star Shoe Co. 

Utica—Room 104 Foster Bldg. 

1ington—1319 F St. 
aterbury—Howland-Hughes Co. 

Whedling— 3eo. R. Taylor Co. 

Wichita—Rorabaugh’s 

Wilkesbarre—M. IF. Murray 

Winston-Salem—Clark-Westbrook Co. 

Worcester—J. ©. MacInnes Co. 

Yakima—Kohls Shoe Co. 

Yonkers—Louis Klein, 22 Main St. 

York—The Bon Ton 

Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 

Zanesville—J. B. Hunter Co. 
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Albany—Hewett’s Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl st. 











youth is Glexible 


Heep Your Buoyancy 
and Your 6lastic Step 


Your vacation comfort should not end when 
you board the train for home and routine 
duties. Cantilever Shoes help you to conserve 
the vitality and bodily grace you acquired 
thru relaxation and out-door exercise. 


The flexible arch of Cantilevers gives. elas- 
ticity to the step because it is made like your 
own foot arch and flexes with every step. 
Cantilevers are roomy without being loose; 
snug-fitting without pinching. The arch of 
Cantilevers follows the curve of your foot arch 
giving it the supple, restful support that nature 
would give you walking barefoot over soft 
ground or sand. Cantilevers permit the foot 
arch to exercise naturally and the blood to 
circulate normally, which keeps the foot 
healthy and youthful. 


Your youthful flexibility depends much upon 
the shoes you wear. If your shoes are made the 
Cantilever way, your work in the home or 
office, your Fall shopping, your social calls, 
your week-end trips or occasional outings, 
may be done with the freedom and comfort 
you enjoyed on your vacation 


Cantilever Shoes are good looking. Fashion- 
ably dressed women everywhere like their 
neatly rounded toe and low or medium heels. 
The fine materials in them are joined together 
by workers skilled in making a flexible arch 
shoe built on youthful lines. 


Cantilever Shoes are trade-marked to protect 

you from substitution. They are sold by 

intelligent dealers everywhere who under- 

stand the foot and how to fit each indi- 
vidual type of foot. 


Except in New York City there is 
only one dealer in each town. If no 
dealer listed at the left is near you, write 
to the manufacturers, Morse & Burt Co., 
2 Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., for the 
name of a nearby dealer and a free 
booklet that. gives many interesting 
points on shoes. 


antilever 


Shoe 


Endorsed by Women’s Colleges, Women’s Clubs, Publio Health Authorities, Physicians, Osteopaths, 


Directors of Physical Education, 


Editors, Stage Celebrities and prominent women everywhere. 


TOSCO, 0.863.005" 
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Preserve 
the SURE Way 


ye rows of shining glass jars, 
filled with luscious, golden peaches, 
in their own delicious syrup, translucent 
pears—your favorite fruit—ready for a 
most tempting emergency dessert. 


Or large, iuicy tomatoes, delightfully fresh— 
tender asparagus — peas — beans — corn—as 
delicately flavored as though newly picked 
in your own garden—ready to serve in an 
instant and at all seasons. 

You can have all these with very little effort, 
at a very small cost. and with a lot of delight- 
ful experiences, if you have an ATLANTIC 
COL-PAC CANNER in your home. When you 
can with an ATLANTIC COL-PAC, immacu- 
late cleanliness and success are assured. 
ATLANTIC COL-PAC CANNERS are made 
to last They are heavily constructed, rein- 
forced at wearing points, and can be operated 
economically over one gas burner or one 
griddle of a range. The strong, welded wire 
rack with convenient handles, enables you 
to remove six jars at one time. The cover fits 
tight—so steam cannot escape. 

Choose the ATLANTIC COL-PAC CANNER 
for certain success—and long, economical 
service. 

Sold by leading Hardware, Department and 
; General Stores everywhere. If vou cannot pur- 
chase them in your locality, WRITE to us. 
BOOKLET of recipes and instructions for 
; operating the ATLANTIC COL-PAC accom- 
' pany each canner—or sent upon receipt of 
request to Dept. G. 


ATLANTIC STAMPING COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N.Y.,U.S.A. 
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WILEY’S 


on-Borx 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop accompanies your 


request. 


No exceptions can be made to this rule. 
advice can not be given, nor can samples be analyzed. 


Prescriptional 
Address Dr. 


Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation, and Health, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


Cooking Under 
Pressure 


I was much interested 
in your recent article 
concerning vitamins, and 
would like to have your 
opinion as to the effect 
on the vitamins in foods 


DR. WILEY has prepared for dis- 

tribution an important series of 
pamphlets: for children, “Artificial 
Foods for Infants,’”’ and ‘““The Feed- 
ing of Older Children’’; for adults, 
“Constipation” and “Reducing and 
Increasing the Weight.” 


Not in Harmony with 
Good Dietetic Practice 


As the mother of a 
year-and-a-half-old boy, 
I am_ quite concerned 
over the proper method 
of cooking spinach. Sev- 
eral of my recipe books 
say that when the spin- 


These 


st pore ise 4 atenrm pamphlets will be ‘sent forfive cents: © <1, 3: semoved from the 
Mu ASL. Me in stamps apiece and a stamped, ad- fire, about a quart of 

mee rerer ety s dressed envelop. All those inter- cold water should be 

drained through it. I 


Cooking under pres- 
sure enables the process 
to be shortened ma- 
terially, because of the 
higher temperature. The 
injury done to vitamins 
in cooking is measured 
by three factors. First, 
the degree of heat; second, the length of the 
process, and third, the degree of acidity of the 
article cooked. I am of the opinion that cook- 
ing under pressure for a short time is not more 
injurious than cooking in an open vessel for a 
much longer time. The greater the degree of 
acidity, the Jess the damage done. 


for Longer Life. 


Too Chronokleptic 


I am sure you never want another letter 
from me if your secretary can not decipher my 
script. I grant that I often write too hastily. 
If she is an expert, there should not be unsur- 
mountable difficulties in discovering my mean- 
ing. This is the first-time I have had such a 
criticism. I will try to do better, but she, too, 
must have a little imagination. 

Mrs. J. L., N. H. 


I congratulate you on a decided improvement 
in your chirography. With a little assistance 
from me my secretary was able to read your 
letter in about seven minutes. We devoted 
almost half an hour to your previous communi- 
When you remember that we have 
trom twenty to forty letters a day to answer, 
you will realize how helpful it will be if our 
correspondents will write plainly enough to 
diminish the chronokleptic strain. I know it 
is not considered fashionable to use a type- 
writer. Nevertheless typewritten letters are 
such a blessing to those who have a large 
correspondence that fashion must take a back 
seat. It is not safe to call in the imagination 
in reading hieroglyphics. 


Robbing Appendicitis of Its Etiology 


I have been told that the Government is dis- 
couraging the use of the silo, due to the fact 
that the milk of silage-fed cows lays children 
more liable to meningitis. If this is true, does 
pasteurization of the milk eliminate this 


danger? Mrs G. E. G., S. Dak. 


I think every known cause imaginable has 
been assigned for the existence of appendicitis. 
Meningitis now seems to be growing envious 
and is looking around for convenient causes. 
Silage is an excellent food for cows, but it is 
not an all-sufficient food. In the winter 
alfalfa and clover, bran and cottonseed meal 
are needful to balance the silage diet and to 
produce a milk richer in quality and with more 
abundant vitamins. The germ of meningitis 
may be carried in milk if the dairy is in a 
locality where the disease prevails. The 
health officers should exclude all such suspected 
milk from consumption. Pasteurization is an 
excellent treatment for destroying the men- 
ingitis germ carried in milk. 


ested in health should send a stamped, 
self-addressed envelop for the ques- 
tionnaire designed for The League 
With its aid, your 
exact physical condition may be 
determined and improvement made 


had always supposed the 
spinach water to be al- 
most as good as’ the 
spinach itself, and I 
never feel right about 
throwing it away. 
Mrs. M, B., N. J. 

The advice to wash 
eae spinach with water after 
cooking is wholly unscientific and results in 
diminishing, to a large extent, the wholesome- 
ness of spinach as a food. The spinach should 
be carefully washed several times in pure, cold 
water to remove any sand or dirt that may be 
attached to it, before it is put on the fire. It 
should be cooked in water of sufficient quan- 
tity so that when the cooking is over, prac- 
tically all the water has been absorbed by the 
spinach. Any residual water should be poured 
over the spinach in the dish beforesit is set 
on the table. You are quite right in your views 
in this case, and your cookbooks are wrong. 


The Need for Water Not Uniform 


I am preparing a paper in which I advocate 
that business men should drink more water 
during the business day. I should like very 
much the privilege of quoting you on this sub- 
ject. Could you give me a few lines similar to 
these: “The general héalth and efficiency of 
men engaged in office work would be greatly 
improved if they would drink more water. The 
average person should drink at least a quart 


a day. W.P.McC., N.Y. 


The quantity of extraneous water required 
by the human body depends on so many fac- 
tors that any general advice to drink a quart 
or two quarts per day must, of necessity, be 
wholly inapplicable. If we eat foods which 
contain a large percentage of water, such as 
fruits and vegetables, we need to drink prac- 
tically no water at all in cold weather, or if 
engaged in ordinary exercise. If we eat con- 
centrated foods such as sugar, starch, biscuits, 
oils, etc., the quantity of extra water needed 
is proportionately greater. The quantity of 
water needed increases in proportion to the 
salt and other condiments in our food. Those 
who advocate the inordinate drinking of water 
forget that in the process of digestion, not only 
is the water natural to the food available, but 
the dry parts of the foods themselves, when 
metabolized, yield large quantities of water 
Sugars on digestion yield about half their 
weight in water. The quantity of water 
required depends also upon the season of the 
year and the degree of labor which the individ- 
ual performs. The hard worker needs a great 
deal more water than the man of sedentary 
employment. There is another important 
factor, namely, the degree of perspiration, 
which is much greater in some people than in 
others. I am not an advocate of the indis- 
criminate drinking of water when it is not 
needed. It distends the stomach, dilutes the 
digestive fluid, and tends to increase the blood 
pressure if the kidneys are weak. 





RAPA SOAP reg. 
NAPTHA s 
me MAMASIRP reves s! 


A SoaPrets ELS martin so. 
SOAP, MART Soap, 
FUSMAPTHASOAD Eee 


caltleier homes With 


the sanitary housecleaner 


Begin your Fall housecleaning this year 
by buying a 10-bar carton of Fels-Naptha 
Soap at your grocer’s. Your house will be 
cleaner; your work, easier; and your health, 
and that of your family, safeguarded. 

Sanitary! Fels-Naptha Soap discourages 
germ life by completely removing grease- 
spots and other dirt-patches where germs 
camp and multiply. Fresh air, sunshine, 
Fels-Naptha Soap—three great purifiers. 

Fels-Naptha does all housecleaning and 
laundry work more quickly, safely and 
thoroughly because it is really two cleaners 
in one: a soap-and-water cleaner, and a 
napthacleaner. To get Fels-Naptha bene- 
fits, you must use the original and genuine 
naptha soap—Fels-Naptha! 

It is more than soap. It is more than 
soap and naptha. It is the exclusive 
Fels-Naptha blend of splendid soap and real 
naptha in a way that brings out the best 
in these two great cleaners. Order 
Fels-Naptha Soap today. 


FREE If you haven’t seen or used Fels-Naptha lately, send for 
free sample. Write ‘‘Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia.” 


The 10-Bar Carton 


The convenient way to buy Fels-Naptha 
is in the carton shown above. Ten full- 
size bars, neatly packed. Directions 
inside each red-and-green wrapper. 


© 1922 Fels € Oo., Philadelphia. 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


Real Naptha! 
You can tell 
by the smell 


Makes dishes really clean 
Fels-Naptha makes short work of 
a boresome job. Won’t harm 
the most delicate pattern. Leaves 

no greasy streaks, 


Removes spots from rugs 
The real naptha in Fels-Naptha 
dissolves grease—cleans an 
freshens rugs, carpets, draperies, 


Fine for washing-machine 


Fels-Naptha, chipped into the 

washing-machine, loosens the 

dirt before you start to use the 
electricity. 


Renews 
painted woodwork 


Like a fresh coat of enamel, 

Fels-Naptha restores to 

woodwork the ‘‘smile’’ 
that dirt has masked. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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The Harbor of 
Your Boy’s Mind 


You, in your way, your boy in his, 
are each imagining the time when his 
ship will come in. 


You, from ripe experience, know the 
persistent work, the dogged plugging, 
the periods of high hopes, the times of 
bitter disappointment, the temptations 
to be fought down, the self-sacrifice to 
be endured before success is his. But 
how is he thinking? Is the harbor of 
his mind full of galleons of easily won 
wealth, fanciful visions of miraculous 
victories, himself a conquering hero 
nonchalantly pushing difficulties out of 
his way? 

Too many boys have this picture of 
themselves and their future. At the 
first hard knock they are disillusioned; 
it didn’t happen that way in the story- 
books. _They crumple up—licked. Un- 
protesting, they accept a place in the 
rank and file of life. 


, THE B 
“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys in All the World” 


is waging a winning fight against these false 
ideas of boyhood. By means of stories and 
articles especially written by master story- 
tellers it is giving the boys of America inspiring, 
realistic pictures of the world as it is. The 
heroes of these tales are every-day flesh-and- 
blood boys and men with work to do, fights to 
fight, principles to maintain, difficulties to sur- 
mount. Boys eagerly reading these stories see 
themselves under like conditions. Effort, prepa- 
ration, honor, clean living become inviting. 

Their minds, quick to resent preaching and 
moralizing, grasp facts in this well-founded 
fiction that in curtain lectures go in one ear and 
out the other, that in textbooks appear as so 
much éry and irksome study. 

Let THE AMERICAN BOY bring its cargoes 
of fine inspiration into your home. Let it fill 
your boy’s mind with visions of success rightly 
won. It will fortify him against perplexities 
which he, some time, must meet and battle. It 
will equip him to look the world in the face 
with confidence and understanding. It will in- 
spire him to action properly directed. 

A year’s subscription at $2.00 will bring 

THE AMERICAN BOY each month by 

mail. Single numbers are 20c at news- 

stands. Subscribe for a year or place a 

standing order with your news-dealer. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CoO. 
No. 343 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Enclosed find $2.00, for which send THe 
AMERICAN Boy for one year, beginning with the 
current issue, to 
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misleading statistics, until we win through to 
the open place of truth. 

The distressing, revolting tales and descrip- 
tions that we have read of child labor at the 
beginning of the Industrial Revolution linger 
vividly in our minds and still color our notions 
of what is child labor. We recall, through 
our reading, the plight of the pauper appren- 
tices of England a hundred and fifty years ago. 
Agreements were made between the manu- 
facturers and the parish overseers whereby 
many thousands of children were sent to the 
factory towns to become practically slaves. 

Then public opinion rebelled. This was too 
much. This was intolerable. This, in short, 
was child labor. It had to be stopped. The 
method adopted, very properly, was legislation. 
The first child labor law was the Act of 1802, 
applying principally to pauper apprentices and 
limiting their working hours to twelve a day. 
Subsequent measures, in the next few decades, 
went farther, bringing within their scope the 
wage-labor of children who lived at home and 
the employment of children in mines and 
collieries—aspects of child labor that became 
prominent in those decades. 


A$ in England, so in New England, children 
were extensively employed in the early fac- 
tories but the history of industrial child labor 
in America opens without the pauper-apprentice 
chapter. It was a matter of wage labor. Four or 
five of the elements in the social and economic 
situation contributing to the employment 
of children may be noted. Adult male labor 
was scarce and costly. Children had formerly 
helped the women in the making of cloth and 
clothing; along with the women, they followed 
their work out of the home and into the textile 
mill. There was the colonial tradition and 
doctrine of hard work and sinful idleness; it 
applied to all, young and old, of both sexes. 
The light-running machinery could be operated 
by children, and society saw an opportunity to 
put them to productive and profitable use, 
especially those who might become public 
charges. That employers encouraged such 
ideas as suiting their own purposes is hardly to 
be denied, but public sentiment and belief were 
already strongly predisposed toward the em- 
ployment of children. Nor can it be said, with 
assurance, that public opinion was wholly 
wrong for those times and circumstances. 

The first nine operatives engaged by Samuel 
Slater, who established the first cotton mill in 
the United States, were seven boys and two 
girls between the ages of seven and twelve 
years. Long hours were the rule in the early 
factories; from sunrise to sunset was the ordi- 
narily accepted working day of the period— 
the sun in the heavens was the natural time- 
clock in the factory as in the field. In some 
places the early conditions of factory labor were 
almost idyllic, if not ideal. The daughters of 
the farmers round about Lowell, in Massa- 
chusetts, were induced to enter the factories by 
the bait of good wages, city advantages, and 
intellectual life. Social distinctions were ab- 
sent. Plants grew in the factory windows, and 
it is said everything was clean and comfortable. 
But such conditions were not general, nor did 
they last long even in conservative Massa- 
chusetts. Immigrants were pouring into New 
York and Pennsylvania, lowering the stand- 
ards of factory life wherever the effects of 
commercial competition were felt. A pre- 
mium was put upon child labor, because it was 
cheap. How many children were employed 
in the American factories of the early half of 
the nineteenth century we do not know—many 
thousands, their number increasing absolutely, 
while their proportion among all factory em- 
ployees constantly decreased. 

Our development as an industrial nation has 
been prodigious since the Civil War, and it was 
about 1870 that child labor in American fac- 
tories and mines, numerous and varied then 
beyond comparison with previous periods, 


The Truth About Child Labor 


(Continued from page 51) 


began to assume the proportions which, in 
three decades more, led to the nationally or- 
ganized movement for child-labor reform. 
Voices had been raised, now and then, here and 
there, against the denial of educational oppor- 
tunity by child labor. In 1818 the Governor 
of Rhode Island, referring to factory children; 
said in a message to the legislature, “It is a 
lamentable truth that too many of the living 
generation, who are obliged to labor in those 
works of almost unceasing application and in- 
dustry, are growing up without an opportunity 
of obtaining that education which is necessary 
for their personal welfare as well as for the 
welfare of the whole community.” 

Child labor legislation began in this country 
in 1836, with a Massachusetts law which pro- 
vided that no child under fifteen should be 
employed in any manufacturing establish- 
ment unless he had attended school for at 
least three months of the preceding year. 
The present century opened, however, with 
a vast and startling amount of child labor, 
some of it in forms the mere description of 
which could evoke literal tears from men not 
given to emotion. Tens of thousands of boys 
and girls, many of them five, six, and seven . 
years old, toiled in the cotton mills, the glass 
works, the canneries, the tobacco factories, 
often in ill-ventilated rooms, in extreme heat 
or extreme cold, in the midst of poisonous 
gases or irritating dusts, in dangerous prox- 
imity to machinery, under all sorts of con- 
ditions menacing to life and limb, to health 
and morals, shut off from school and play and 
real happiness. Hours were long—ten, twelve, 
or fourteen a day. Night work was common. 
In some states the percentage of factory chil- 
dren under twelve years of age was eighteen, 
twenty, twenty-three, the percentage from 
twelve to fourteen years of age ranging in those 
states from thirty-six to forty-four percent. 
Little boys were at work in the dark depths of 
the coal mines as well as above ground in the 
breakers. It is not the writer’s purpose here 
to describe in detail the child labor in mines 
and factories twenty years ago, but only to use 
historical facts as a preparation for a descrips 
tion of child labor as it exists today. 


‘THE conditions of twenty years ago produced 

inevitably (with the help of fact-gatherers 
and propagandist reformers) an uprising of pub- 
lic opinion against child labor in the tragic and 
conspicuous forms discovered and described at 
that time. The same thing had happened in 


England. It had to happen, likewise, in 
America. For mankind, after all, is deeply 
humanitarian. Mankind is fundamentally 


right-minded. An American effort was organ- 
ized to smite this inhumanity to children. 
And it was done. New laws were passed and 
old ‘laws strengthened. Today few children 
under fourteen are working in factories, and 
few under sixteen in mines. This is a big 
accomplishment and an important fact to bear 
in mind as we consider what is left for us to 
do about child labor, and how to do it. 

When the Federal law of 1919 was declared 
unconstitutional in May of this year, the 
statement was made in reform publicity that 
three states still fell below its fourteen-year 
age standard for factories, and eighteen states 
below its sixteen-year age standard for mines. 
The statement was correct enough, but the 
impression it conveyed, or sought to convey, 
was false. The three states falling below the 
factory age standard of the federal law are not 
industrial states, and one of them has a four- 
teen-year age minimum for girls and a twelve- 
year minimum for boys. All but two of the 
principal mining States have a sixteen-year age 
minimum for employment in mines. One ol 
these two has a fifteen-year limit and the other 
a fourteen-year limit. There is poor enforce- 
ment of child labor laws in many states, but 
the conditions of twenty years ago do not exist 
today in factories and mines. 








The best authorities on the proper care of 
floor coverings are manufacturers of rugs 
and carpets. It is significant that, for years, 
leading firms in the industry have strongly 
endorsed The Hoover. Space forbids quot- 
ing them all. 

The makers of the popular Bundhar Wiltons, 
Hardwick & Magee Co., Philadelphia, state 
“We always recommend The Hoover to in- 
quiring customers.” Incidentally this prom- 
inent firm has itself used The Hoover for 
ten years. 

The makers of the well known Hartford- 
Saxony rugs, Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., 
New York City, advise, “We consider that a 
brush is a very important feature of a suc- 
tion sweeper and fail to see how any valid 
objection can be raised against the (Beating- 
Sweeping) brush used in The Hoover. Our 
opinion is that The Hoover is not injurious 


i There is not a single case on record 
IW ;, ° 
\ over a period of 14 vears where the 
regular use of The Hoover has 
harmed a rug 


“We Always Recommend The Hoover” 


for use on fine Velvet, Axminster, Body 
Brussels or Wilton rugs.” 

H. G. Fetterolf Company, Philadelphia, 
manufacturers of Fetterolf Quality Wiltons, 
say: “Many times during the past year we 
have been asked to give advice on how to 
take care of Fetterolf Quality Wilton Rugs. 
In each instance we have recommended the 
use of The Hoover Suction Sweeper, which 
we believe is the most efficient rug cleaner 
on the market today. A rug free from dirt 
will give longer service and wear. That’s 
why we recommend The Hoover.” 

Have an immediate free home demonstration 
of The Hoover and its new attachments. 
Phone any Tel-U-Where Information Bureau, 
any Hoover Branch Office, or write us for 
names of Authorized Dealers. On our di- 
vided payment plan, 17c to 23c a day soon 
pays for a Hoover. 


Tue Hoover Suction SweerperR Company, North Canton, Ohio 
The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 
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as it Cleans 
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How to teach 
your child at home 


O* course, you know of the Stone Age! 
It was tens of thousands of years ago 
when iron‘and steel were unknown and 
men used knives and other tools made of 
stone. Of course, the cave man who lived in 
the Stone Age and cut his meat with a stone 
knife was: perfectly satisfied that his knife 
was as good as any one’s, but that was be- 
cause he did not know steel knives. 


Perhaps you never heard of. the “Slate 
Age.” It was only as long ago as your grand- 
mother’s time. You yourself may remember 
when all children used slates, and you may 
recall those “de-luxe’”’ ones with the red felt 
edge, dangling sponge and a scratchy slate 
pencil wound with a paper American flag. 


Many people are still in the Slate Age 
educationally and are perfectly satisfied with 
its Slate Age methods. They are unaware of 
the vast educational changes and improve- 
ments that have been made since then. 


ay. I never knew that before” is the 
frequent exclamation of those hearing 
for the first time that children can be suc- 
cessfully taught at home by correspondence. 
“How in the world can it be done?’ 


A mother writes: 

“It was not my boy’s ignorance, it was my 
own! I just didn’t know anything better. I 
was simply overwhelmed when I found out what 
a child of the present should do and could do 
when taught by Calvert School by correspond- 
ence. At first I said it was impossible, only a 
prodigy could do such work as Calvert School 
showed was being done by its pupils. When I 
finally tried I realized what a waste my boy’s 
schooling had been for the three years previous. 

“Calvert teaching has spoiled me for any 
other. As a matter of convenience I sent Harry 
to the local’ school this year, but the school 
suffered so by contrast with Calvert that I 
could not let him go on longer. I felt every 
day he was losing golden opportunities, for I 
realized that- many things must be learned at 
just a certain age or be forever lost.’’ 


A father writes: 


“Most parents want their children to have 
the best education and are even willing to 
make sacrifices to give it to them, The only 
reason they do not, is that they do not realize 
how far superior what they get from Calvert 
School is to what they are now getting. If you 
could only show them what Calvert children 
learn and do and let them compare with what 
their own are getting, it would be a revelation, 
but they only compare their own children’s work 
with that of their own playmates and compan- 
ions and they think their work is pretty good. 
Their children are being trained for the com- 
monplace—they are not having a fair chance. 
They may be capable of great things, but they 
are not being given the opportunity.’”’ 


O matter whether you are 3 miles from a 

good school or 3000 from a really good 
one, you may have practically the same edu- 
cational advantages as if you lived next door. 
This is the age of long-distance telegraphy, 
long-distance telephone and _ long-distance 
teaching. Live where you are living or have 
to live and let Calvert School with all its un- 
usual advantages come to you! 


Don’t you think you might at least investi- 
gate this plan? Don’t you think you owe it 
to your children, at least, to find out about 
what the Calvert School can do and is doing 
for thousands of children all over the world? 
All you have to do to get full information 
without any obligation whatever is to write to 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
1 W. Chase Street Baltimore, Md. 
Advertisement 





Certain definite results have, therefore, been 
accomplished in child-labor reform by the 
method of emotion and the method of pro- 
hibitory legislation. The effort, for a con- 
siderable time, was centered almost exclusively 
upon mines and factories. Mines and fac- 
tories, factories and mines—they have got into 
our child-labor psychology. When we think 
of child labor, we think of something terrible 
in factories and mines. Our task in regard to 
mines and factories may not be finished, for 
we still are faced with the problem of law en- 
forcement, and the factory workers of fourteen 
and fifteen years of age, especially those who 
toil nine, ten, or eleven hours a day, are en- 
titled to consideration; but we must carefully 
protect ourselves against thinking of child 
labor wholly in the terms with which we started 
out on our righteous crusade, else some of us 
will conclude that child labor is over, and 
others will be tempted to oversensationalize 
the present situation. 


E must extend the generally accepted 
meaning of the term “child labor,” but at 
the same time be on our guard against carrying 
over the old connotation. A decided tendency is 
manifest in reform publicity to capitalize that 
connotation by referring to child labor in mines 
and factories, and in the next sentence shouting 
of two million child laborers. Another error is 
committed in transferring to these two million 
child laborers the pathos of particular instances 
found today—a mistake no more deplorable, 
it must be admitted, than the contrary error 
of viewing the whole situation with a calmness 
verging on indifference just because a part of 
the situation can so easily be calmly viewed. 
But there is no occasion for straining after 
“heart interest,” for nothing that has to do 
with the welfare of boys and girls can fail to be 
of interest to men and women if the case is 
stated with convincing plainness. The child 
labor of deprivations entailed and opportunities 
denied is the larger aspect of child labor today. 
How many child. laborers are there now? 
It can not properly be said that there are one 
million, two million, or three million. Nobody 
knows how many. Child labor is a relative 
thing. It differs with individuals and with 
circumstances. 

The usual source of information as to the 
number of child laborers is, the federal census. 
In 1900 there were, according to the census, 
1,750,000 boys and girls ten to fifteen years of 
age in the so-called gainful occupations. In 
Ig10, there were 1,900,000. In 1920, there 
were 1,060,000. But the census represents 
employment only at a given time of the year, so 
that seasonal employment is misrepresented 
and, besides that, is put into the same category 
with labor all the year around. Seasonality 
in agriculture affects the census figures mark- 
edly, as is to be noted with care in respect of 
the decennial years 1910 and 1920. The 
census of 1910 was taken in April, when agri- 
cultural operations were hardly begun; the 
census of 1920 was taken in January, when 
they were practically at a standstill. There 
was thus an apparent falling off, between 1910 
and 1920, in the number of children gainfully 
employed in agriculture (most of them, in 
both years, were on the home farm) from 
1,432,000 to 647,000. A decline in the indus- 
trial employment of children under sixteen is 
more. accurately indicated by a fall from 
300,000 in mines and factories to 194,000. 

There can be no disputing the statement that 
work, of the right kind and amount, carried on 
under the right auspices and conditions, is a 
good thing for children. This idea lay at the 
bottom of the historical origin of child labor, 
but such work is not child labor. It has long 
been recognized that a difference exists between 
child labor and children’s work, but little effort 
has been made to discuss or to solve the child- 
labor problem in the light of that distinction. 
Instead, historically, we have in America 
accepted the census figures as a valid showing 
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of child labor, and our laws are framed in ac- 
cordance with census philgsophy, which is 
wholly statistical. It occuts to thoughtful 
people that, as child labor itself is relative, a 
matter of individual cases, the inflexibility of 
age limits in child labor statistics and in child- 
labor laws leaves something-to be desired. 

Child labor was always a relative thing, a 
matter of individual casés, but the tota! ex- 
clusion of children under fourteen from indus- 
trial employment stands on a somewhat dif- 
ferent bases from the total exclusion of children 
under sixteen from all gainful occupations. 
An effort is now being made to secure legislation 
putting into effect this program. It may 
succeed. If it does, it will be because public 
opinion approves. It is still public opinion 
that determines how far and how fast we shall 
go in any program of procedure. But the 
people will do some thinking first, and there 
are grounds for believing that more people than 
ever before are really thinking about child labor 
rather than merely feeling. ahout-it. They 
may decide that while further legislation of a 
prohibitory type is required, it will be best, it 
will even be necessary, to perform the bulk of 
the remaining task of reform by other methods, 
and that the emphasis ought to be placed on 
those other methods. 


THEY will not ignore legislative means. The 

function and scope of child-labor legislation 
will be broadly interpreted, as it is already by 
many of the leaders in the reform enterprise, 
For the function of child-labor legislation is 
not only to limit and prohibit, but also to give 
to children the best possible preparation for a 
working life, whenever it may begin, and to 
give them all possible protection after they 
have entered employment. Moreover, child- 
labor legislation, in the broad sense, deals not 
only with child labor, but with its substitutes, 
particularly schooling, play, and suitable chil- 
dren’s work. To establish these in the lives of 
all children, by legislation or otherwise, is to 
abolish child labor. 

We shall move forward by trying to eliminate 
the environmental hazards in the work that chil- 
dren do, and to keep children from premature 
abandonment of school. Vocational guidance 
that is thorough, that has regard for health, 
that follows up the worker in his job, that is 
conducted solely in the interest of the child 
himself and in full knowledge of his individual 
needs, is a development devoutly to be wished 
for and earnestly promoted. 

Chronological age measures none of the 
things that enter into the question of whether 
a given child should be allowed to go to work. 
It does not measure his physical. fitness, or 
education, or mental attitude, or the rightness 
of his prospective job. When we can measure 
these things.as they ought to be measured, we 
shall have little or no use for chronological age 
in the statutes, though we shall have need, 
more than ever, for trained administrators. 
The application of the case method to child- 
labor reform, dealing with children before they 
go to work, as they go to work, and after they 
have gone to work, as individual cases, will 
lessen the need for prohibitory laws and eventu- 
ally may well-nigh supersede them. 

We shall have to bear in mind, as we go on 
with the task of child-labor reform, that just 
as child labor historically, in England and 
America, was an effect of causes, so in evcry 
individual case of child labor today it is an 
effect of causes as well as a cause of effects. 


“One of these causes is poverty; another is dis- 


like of school, or the failure of the school to 
hold the interest and loyalty of the child. 
These are suggestive facts to consider as we 
ask ourselves, “What are we going to do about 
child labor?” They link up with the possibilities 
of the case method—the method of dealing with 
each particular case as a separate problem. 
Children’s scholarships are a means of keeping 
in school those children who otherwise would 
have to leave for economic reasons. Dislike 
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jN Orinoka draperies modern home- 
» makers gratify their taste for the 
buoyant inspiration of happy col- 
ors. And they have the assurance 
that the draperies of their choice will not 
fade from sunlight or tub—however fan- 
ciful the patterns or delicate the colorings. 





There are Orinoka Guaranteed Sun and 
Tubfast Draperies to accord with every 
type of interior decoration. They come 
in a variety of weaves, textures and colors 
suitable for every nook and corner of the 
home—whether mansion or cottage. Soft- 
toned gauzes and sheer, filmy glass cur- 
tains admit the sun in mellow radiance. 


THE ORINOKA MILLS, 506 Clarendon Bldg., New York City 
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‘ DEDICATED TO SUNLIGHT 


Rich and graceful over-draperies in just 
the proper hues complete the harmony. 


Remember that Orinoka colors are dyed 
fast in the yarn by our special process. 
Through rigorous tests of sunlight and 
tub they have refused to budge from their 
original intensity. Each yard of Orinoka 
fabric bears its manufacturer’s guarantee 
—money back or new goods if it fades 
from sun or tub. 


It is well worth while to order your 
draperies by name—not to say “sunfast” 
alone, but “Orinoka Guaranteed Sun and 


Tubfast.” Look for the Orinoka name 
and guarantee tag on every bolt. 





Send 20e for “Color Harmony in Window Draperies,” the Orinoka 
booklet. Prepared by a New York decorator, it contains illustrations of 
charming window, door and bed treatments, and reproductions of the 
It gives practical suggestion for choosing materials, 


fabric—all in color. 


making and hanging draperies, Send for it. 
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“Cake Secrets” 
A Recipe Book You Ought to Have 


Millions of women depend on this authoritative booklet for all 
the information they need in baking delicious cakes and pastries. Pre- 
pared by one of the foremost cooking experts in the country — Janet 
McKenzie Hill, formerly of the Boston Cooking School—it is 
thoroughly dependable. 


This interesting, beautifully illustrated booklet not only tells you 
what causes baking failures but how to overcome them. Besides 
offering many new cake recipes, there are directions for making such 
dainties as puff paste, patty cases, fillings for eclairs, etc. 


Use it as a guide in baking all your plain and fancy cakes and 
you will avoid cake failures—always so disappointing 
and costly. We will gladly forward your copy of “Cake 
Secrets” upon receipt of 1oc in stamps or coin. 


*SWANS DOWN 


Prepared (Not Self-Rising) 


CAKE FLOUR 


Preferred by Housewives for 28 years 


practically guarantees success in cake or pastry baking. Just 
purest wheat flour, especially ground and sifted, Swans Down 
givesalight, feathery texture impossible to attain with any com- 
paratively heavy bread flour. Send 
usthe name of your grocer, if he does 
not have Swans Down, and we will 
see that you are supplied. 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS j 
Established 1856 
Department G-9 Evansville, Ind. t 


rr LS a ee 

Igleheart Brothers, Evansville, Indiana 

Please send me copy of ‘Cake Secrets,”’ for which 
I enclose 10c in coin (wrapped in paper) or stamps, in 
accordance with your offer in the September Good 
Housekeeping. 


Swans Down 
with Swans 
Down Cake 
Flour, They are 
two different 
products. 


DOWN CAKE FLOUR. 
Ask your grocer to get it 
for you, or write us. 
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of school is often the result of poor adjustment 
or poor health, and is therefore to a certain 
extent remediable. The prevention of pre- 
mature school-leaving is also the prevention 
of premature going to work. 

Hitherto we have devoted more energy to 
fighting against child labor than to solving the 
child-labor problem; we have paid more atten- 
tion to the effects of child labor than to its 
relative nature and its causes, which, by the 
way, are sometimes only excuses. In urban 
communities, as careful investigation there has 
shown, not more than a quarter or a third of 
the wage-working children who left school 
before the age of sixteen did so because they 
were compelled by the economic condition of 
the family. Most working children left school 
and went to work of their own volition, and 
without either compulsion or objection on the 
part of parents. Basically, the child-labor 
problem is not only a problem of poverty, near- 
poverty, poverty prevention and poor relief, 
but of better schools, schools appealing both 
to children and to parents as thoroughly worth 
while, schools allowing scope for individual 
differences in aptitudes and abilities and for 
the work instincts and interests of children, 
especially the constructive impulses of the 
hand-minded. 


FDUCATION in and for work is a function 

of the school and thehome. The urban home 
isunder a heavy handicap in that regard. The 
school as an institution was made necessary by 
social and economic changes whereby the 
child ceased to get most of his education, un- 
consciously, informally, through participation 
in the ordinary life and work of the home and 
community. The aim of child-labor reform 
is largely to restore, under present conditions, 
the old relationship between work and edu- 
cation. Work that is integrally a part of the 
educational enterprise is not child labor wherever 
it is carried on; but it must be carried on, so 
far as children are concerned, as purposively a 
part of that educational enterprise, and not for 
the profit of others, or it inevitably falls short 
of the character of children’s work. Child- 
labor reform should mean to us, among other 
things, exactly what the words imply—the 
reform of child labor. 

The principal need of children, especially up 
to the age of fourteen or thereabouts, is play— 
wholesome and abundant play. As Walter 
Wood has truly said: “Children love play as 
all young beings love life, because life is play. 
The child’s life is one of physical, mental, and 
moral development. Development means self- 
expression, self-expression means activity, and 
activity means play. Children do not play 
deliberately from ulterior motives; with them 
it is play for play’s sake; play is life, they live 
to play; they are children because they play.” 

But not only does play bring with it the joy 
and happiness of childhood; it yields results 
Let us see what the modern scientist has to say 
on this subject. Professor Herbert S. Jennings, 
of the department of Biology at Johns Hopkins 
University, writes, “Opportunity for varied 
play under healthful outward conditions is 
beyond doubt the chief need of children; com- 
parative study of the mental and physical 
development of children to whom nil aun 
tunity for such play is given shows striking 
superiority, as compared with children to whom 
such opportunities are denied.” 

Nature, instead of telling the child to grow 
and develop and instructing him in ways and 
means, endowed him with the play impulse. 
Play, as spontaneous, self-expressive activity, 
Is always according to nature. It conforms at 
every moment of the child’s life to the genetics 
of his growth and development. On the 
positive side it reflects the neuro-muscular 
coordinations established at the time and 
establishes those that are ready to be formed. 
It reflects also the various instinctive ten- 
dencies (or many of them) as they ripen— 
and helps to ripen and strengthen them. In 
short, it obeys the self-finding and self-develop- 
ing push within the child. On the negative 
side, it respects the limitations of the child as 


regards these neuro-muscular coordinations 
and psychic motives. In true play no move- 
ment is made or action performed ahead of its 
natural and normal time; there is no unreadi- 
ness of body or of mind for that movement or 
that action. Thus it fosters no prematurities 


or precocities of physical, psychical, or psycho- 
Its activities, being |' 


physical development. 
not only timely, but interesting—since interest 
and play are one and inseparable as body and 
soul—are without that defective psychic motiv- 
ation so common to child labor and so favorable 
to cumulative fatigue, which in turn is favor- 
able to the inception of those dread diseases of 
personality, the neuroses and psychoses, of 
which we hear so mugh in this era of stren- 
uosity and unrest: Most cases of nervous dis- 
order and breakdown trace back to childhood. 
As a health movement, ehild-labor reform is 

a movement for mental as-well.as physical 
health, a movement for play and children’s 
work as well as against child labor, a movement 
for medical and clinical services#@-children at 
school and at work, a movement for laying the 
foundations of lifelong health by safeguarding 
and promoting the health and strength and 
power of resistance of boys and girls. The 
health effects of child labor are not more im- 
portant to consider than the conditions that 
make for health in a positive way. Malnu- 
trition is common among child laborers, but it 
is difficult to determine in how many instances, 
and to what extent in those instances, it is due 
to the work or the working environment; in 
fact, it is unnecessary to know. The puny, 
undernourished child, in the factory or else- 
where, is not getting what he needs. ‘“Mal- 
nutrition,” says Jennings, “is to be combated 
in the same way as the bacterial blights, by all 
the measures required for bringing about free 
and full development of all the capabilities; 
that is, by relief from strain, by happy play, by 
activity in the open, and the like.” 

One of the major tasks of child-labor reform 
is to spread the gospel of play. Parents and 

ublic must come to appreciate its importance 
in the life of children. Like work, play should 
be right in kind and amount, and carried on 
under right conditions; therefore it calls for 
some control and supervision. But it involves 
less danger, if any of violating that law which 
Rousseau was the first to formulate, “Nature 
could have children be children before they 
are men and women.” 

Above all, be it understood that not an 
unoccupied, but a well occupied, childhood is 
the aim and good of child-labor reform. 


WHERE, in what forms, is child labor found 
today? Some of it isin forms that savor of 
the older evils, or rival them. Thousands of 
children fourteen and fifteen years old are work- 
ing in factories, nine, ten, or eleven hours out of 
the twenty-four; in the oyster, shrimp, vege- 
table, and fruit canneries, they work unlimited 
hours in the rush seasons. In the tenements we 
find children of all ages, even tots hardly out 
of their toddling years, working before and 
after school and until late at night stringing 
beads, sewing buttons on cards, and finishing 
pants. Their number can not be told, for the 
same reason that their work can not be regu- 
lated: adequate inspection- is impossible, even 
under the licensing system of home manu- 
facture. Some of the present child labor is in 
stores, some in street trades, some in the 
motion-picture studios. Some of it is in agri- 
culture, particularly in the one-crop section 
where tobacco and cotton are raised under a 
tenancy system which binds whole families to 
serfdom, and in the areas of industrialized 
agriculture, where beets and onions are raised 
under a system of contract labor. No child-} 
labor restrictions apply to agriculture in any 
state. Hours are unlimited, and we find children 
as young as six bending their backs in the broil- 
ing sun all day. Among children of migrant 
families, working in the beet or onion fields, or 
following the canning crops from place to 
place, we find many who never go to school at 
all. These and other forms of present child 
labor will be described in the following articles. 
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The dessert question 
—and ITS ANSWER 





Tae one always popular 
dessert, the universal delicacy 
is ICE CREAM. 


Make it now at home the easy way, 
without cranking, without ‘“‘hard 
labor’’ —in the Auto Vacuum, the 
Freezer that works alone! It has 
no crank to turn. Fillit, forget it, 
and feast on the finest dessert in 
the world! 


Wirn the Auto Vacuum you'll 
enjoy home-made frozen desserts 
the year round. Why not? Res- 
taurants and hotels serve ice cream 
regularly, Winter and Summer. 
You bring it home for special occa- 
sions at all times. 


Nowitis so simply self- 
made, the rich, smooth, 
pure kind with the 
home-madeflaver, that 
you'll have ice cream 
often, whatever the 
season. 


Write for useful, interesting 
booklet “‘G’’— Desserts That 
Make Themselves. 


AvutoVacuum Freezer Co., Inc. 
220 W.42ndSt. NewYork, N.Y. 


AUTO=- 
VACUUM 


ICE CREAM 
FREEZER 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Style 1020M 


A dress of 
Navy blue 
Poiret Twill— 
none smarter 
made—ask for 
it at your 
dealer’s, / 


Coats - SuiTs- DRESSES 


Youthful New York Stykes 


ISS Manhattan 
gives you youth, 
style, fine all-wool fab- 
rics, and quality work- 
manship in clothes 
priced most moderately. 
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Send for my catalog showing 
actual photographs of the Miss 
Manhattan modes for Fall—if 
you do not already know where 
you can get them, I'll tell you. 


494 Seventh Ave. Vi: li, , WET 
New York 
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Red Riding Hood is now grown up 
With a boy of her own quite small, 
| Who never tires to hear her tell 
About the basket, wolf, and all. 


She'll write about the basket 
Filled up with food so good, 

And all about the famous wolf 
Who met her in the wood. 


[Write to Little Red Riding Hood 








And if you write a letter 
As neatly as you should, 
Red Riding Hood will answer 
About her bright-red hood. 


And She Will Write to You 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 
FOR CHILDREN LEARNING TO WRITE 


ANY LITTLE BOY OR GIRL WHO WRITES TO (LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD IN 
CARE OF GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, ENCLOSING TEN CENTS IN STAMPS, WILL 
RECEIVE A LETTER FROM LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD, AND A LETTER FROM 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING TO MOTHER, EXPLAINING THE NEW CORRESPON- 
DENCE COURSE FOR CHILDREN WHO ARE LEARNINC TO READ AND WRITE 





PLAN PARTY FOR THE HOSTESS 
Luncheon, Tea, Home, or Hotel Party 


By ELAINE, Entertainment Editor 


ON RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS IN STAMPS SUGGESTIONS WILL BE SENT FOR A 
TALK-THINGS-OVER PARTY AT WHICH ONE MAY TALK OVER PLANS FOR 
THE COMING WINTER, AS TO ENTERTAINING AT HOME OR CLUB OR SCHOOL, 
AND FOR PURPOSES SOCIAL, EDUCATIONAL, CHARITABLE, OR POLITICAL 


MISCELLANEOUS 


| On receipt of ro cents in 


stamps instructions will 


|be sent for a Garden 


Party, School Party, 


HI | and Party suitable for 
i] | Porch, Hotel, Beach, 
Fil | or Automobile Picnic 
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IMPORTANT 


Because of the enormous 
volume of correspon- 
dence received, Elaine 
must confine corres pon- 
dence to sending only 
instructions listed in 
the magazine monthly 
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Your Cheerful, Welcoming Hallway 


Hosprratiry here begins its royal 
rites; it is here we bid Welcome! and wish 
Godspeed! Hither, too, in lucky houses, 
scurry baby feet as the day ends and the 
Best-of-Men comes happily home. So much 
of Life happens in the hallway. It needs 
must be a bonny place. It ought to be a 
pleasant place! It is not hard nowadays 
to have it so. Your hallway can be all you 
wish, simply through the wise choice and 
skilful use of Wall Paper. 


From the right Wall Paper, even the 
littlest narrow hall gains breadth and height 
and presence! Unpapered, is the hallway 
dim and depressing? Why, then, let Wall 
Paper make it glow with light and be cheer- 
ful with sprightly color. 
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forWALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION of America 
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Tus is the First 
of a sequence of sug- 
gestions for beauti- 
Sying the American 
home with American 
Wall Papers. The 
others will, succes- 
sively, consider the 
Living Room, Din- 
ing Room, Bedroom, 
Nursery, etc. 
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Does a hallway, unpapered, seem huge 
and grim and barnlike? Wall Paper will 
magically change its formidable angularities 
into graceful contours, and give it a lovely 
guise of inviting intimacy. 


And in all America today, there is hardly 
a place so remote but it has a paperhanger 
fully able to help forward your aspiration 
toward beauty and fitness in your home. 
You can identify such a craftsman by the 
emblem published here. 


Moreover, this emblem points you to the 
choice of the newest and loveliest creations 
of the art of Wall Paper in America, which 
are in that guildsman’s hands for your in- 
spection. 


In using advertisements see page 4 














Mm-m-goody, Mother! 
Coconut coohies” 


Coconut cookies are whole- 
some, delightful, body-building 
food when made with Baker’s 
Coconut. In the Baker air-tight 
can all the flavor and food value 
of fresh, ripe coconut are re- 
tained, because the natural 
moisture is there. 


Use Baker’s Coconut in home- 
made cookies to get the real, 
coconutty taste. The shreds are 
moist, rich and tender. 


Only perfect, selected nuts are 
grated for Baker’s canned Coco- 
nut. The delicious freshness is 
sealed up and brought direct to 
you —a treat from the tropics. 


THE FRANKLIN BAKER COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


Coconut Cookies 


Cream three-quarters cup granulated sugar, one- 
half cup butter and one-quarter teaspoon salt to- 
gether; add two well beaten eggs and one-half can 
coconut. (If the blue can coconut is used, thor- 
oughly press out the coconut milk before using). 
Sift one and one-half cups flour with one and one- 
half teaspoons baking powder and add mixture. 
Dust bake board with flour, roll out quite thin 
(one-eighth inch)—cut with cruller cutter. Brush 
top with well beaten egg and sprinkle with balance 
of coconut. Bake in hot oven ten totwelve minutes. 


Three kinds: 
Canned in its own milk 
in the blue can 
Naturally moist sweet- 
ened in the yellow can. 
Dry shred in the blue 
package. 










BAKER'S 
co CONUT 
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The Tale 


she doing, what feeling? Occasionally he 
called on Mrs. Pettiland. Myra, he learned, 
had paid her weekly visit in October, had occu- 
pied his old room, had gone to visit her lunatic 
husband, had maintained her impenetrable 
silence as to her mistress’ doings. When Mrs. 
Pettiland had reported his chauffeur activities, 
Myra had said, 

“T’m glad he has got honest employment.” 

“Shall I let him know that you’re here?” 
Mrs. Pettiland had asked. 

Myra had answered in her final way, “I’ve 
no desire to see him, and he certainly has no 
desire to see me.” 

Myra, therefore, had come and gone without 
his knowledge. Often he wished that he had 
met her and wrung some information from her 
unwilling lips. And now, with his purpose 
accomplished, his heart was aching for change, 
his spirit craving to pouritself outin tumultuous 
words, and his soul crying for her that was lost. 

In the meantime he went on mending broken 
motor engines and driving gay tourists about 
the countryside in his car of resurrection. 


XXV 


wat was bound to happen happened. 

Olifant, the Galahad, out for grails, as 
Triona, and indeed as Olivia, had pictured him, 
lost his head, poured out a flow of mad words, 
and flung his arm about her and kissed her 
passionately. She had been caught, had half- 
surrendered; there followed a scene enacted for 
the twenty billionth time on the world’s stage. 
She grew weak and strong by turns. At last 
she said, 

“Tf you love me, go now and let me think it 
over and all that it means.” 

And he went, passion yielding to his consid- 
eration of her, and she was left alone in the 
drawing-room, staring through the open 
French windows at the May garden. Since 
her return from the south of France, she had 
felt the thing coming. In October, as soon as 
Myra had returned from her holiday, fear had 
driven her from Medlow. The hunger in the 
man’s eyes proclaimed an impossible situation. 

The guest and host position she had changed 
after the first few weeks. Brother and sister and 
herself kept house together, on the face of it 
a sensible and economical arrangement. Mr. 
Trivett and Mr. Fenmarch, once more financial 
advisers, commended it with enthusiasm. The 
summer had passed happily enough. In the 
mild and mellow way on which Medlow prided 
itself, she had danced and tennised and pic- 
nicked the summer through. On the Blair 
Park side—she wondered laughingly at their 
un-supercilious noses—Blaise Olifant and his 
sister accompanied her in the gentle festivities. 

Each day had brought its petty golden dust— 
the futile church bazaar, the tennis tournament, 
the whist-drive of which old John Freke, the 
linen-draper, father of Lydia, had made her a 
lady-patroness, the motor-run into quaint 
Shrewsbury on shopping adventure, in quest 
of crab or lobster unobtainable in Medlow—a 
thousand trivial activities—to the innocent 
choking of her soul, to use Matthew Arnold’s 


figure, and an inevitable forgetfulness. Every- 
thing had gone well until October. Then she 


had taken prudent flight with Myra to the 
France and Italy which she had never seen—and 
there she had stayed till the beginning of May. 

It was Mrs. Woolcombe who insisted on her 
return to Medlow. Where else should she 
return after her wanderings but to her own 
home? At first everything was just as it used 
to be. And then, on a trivial cause—an insult 
offered her by an Italian in Venice which she 
laughingly recounted—the passion of Blaise 
Olifant had suddenly flamed forth. 

She was frightened, shaken. He had given 
her the thrill which, in her early relations with 
him, she had half contemptuously deemed im- 
possible. She found herself free from sense of 
outrage. She bore him no resentment. Indeed 
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(Continued from page 80) 


she had responded to his kiss. She was not 
quite sure, within herself, whether she would 
not respond again. The communicated thrill 
completed her original conception of him as the 
very perfect gentle knight. For after all, 
knights without red blood in their veins might 
be gentle, but scarcely perfect. 

If she were free, she would marry him out 
of hand, without further question. He had 
always dwelt in a tender spot of her heart. 
Now he had slipped into one more warm, 
smoldering with strange fires. But she was not 
free. She stood at once at the parting of the 
roads. She must go back to a wandering or 
lonely life, or she must defy conventions. 

She went out into the ivy-walled garden and 
walked up the central path between the beds 
of wall-flowers and forget-me-nots. What 
could she do? Once she had laughed scornfully 
at the idea of love playing any part in her life. 
She had not reckoned with her youth. And 
now she stared aghast at the vista of lonely 
and loveless years. 

Presently Blaise Olifant came from his study 
and advanced to meet her. He said, “Can you 
speak to me now?” 

“Yes—now,” she answered. 

“T’ve behaved like any blackguard. You 
must forgive me, if you can. The Italian cad 
who made me see red was not very much worse 
than myself.” 

There was a smile in her dark eyes as she 
looked up at him. ‘“There’s all the difference 
in the world. I disliked the Italian very much.” 
She touched his sleeve. “You are forgiven, 
my dear friend. It’s all my fault. I oughtn’t 
to have come back.” 

“You’re the most wonderful of women,” 
said he. 

The most wonderful of women made a little, 
wry movement of her lips. “It’s all a might-be 
and a can’t-be,” she said, in a low voice. 

“Do you suppose, my dear, I don’t know 
that? If it could be, do you think I should 
regret losing my self-control?” 

She said: “If it’s any consolation to you— 
perhaps I lost mine, too. We’re both human. 
Perhaps a woman is even more so than a man. 
That’s why I went away in October. Things 
were getting impossible.” 

“T thought you were bored to death!’’ he 
exclaimed. 


A LITTLE laugh could not be restrained. 

The blindness of man to psychologic al 
phenomena is ever a subject for woman’s 
sweet or bitter mirth. But it was not in his 
heart to respond. 

“Then you do care for me a little?” 

I shouldn’t be standing here with you now, 
if I didn’t. I shouldn’t have made the mistake 
of coming back, if I hadn’t wanted to see you.” 

“Mistake?” He sighed and turned a step 
away. “Yes. I suppose it was. I should have 
been frank with Mary and shown her that it 
was impossible—for me.” 

“Tt would be best for me to go tomorrow,” 
said Olivia. 

“Where?” 

“London. A hotel. Any old branch.” She 
smiled. ‘“I must settle down somewhere sooner 
or later. The sooner the better.” 

“That’s monstrous,” he declared, with a 
flash in his eyes. “To turn you out of your 
home—I should feel a scoundrel.” 

“T don’t see how we can go on living to- 
gether, carrying on as usual, as though nothing 
had happened.” 

For a few moments they .walked up the 
graveled path in silence, both bare- headed 
in the mild May sunshine. 

“Listen,” he said, coming to a pause. “I’m 
a man who has learned self-control in three 
hard schools—my Scotch father’s, science, war. 
If I swear to you, on my honor, that nothing 
that has passed between us today shall ever 
be revived by me in look or word or. act— 
will you stay with us and give me your—you!r 
































































N choosing kitchen utensils one seeks those that 

are sanitary, durable, beautiful, non-porous. 

Sanitary means clean and easy to keep clean. 
No woman wants to make extra work for herself 
cleaning her utensils. It isn’t necessary. 

Durable requires that the utensil be heavy enough 
to render the service for which it is intended and that 
it will give that service for a long enough period to 
justify its first cost. 

Beauty in kitchen utensils is a constant joy. Shiny, 
bright, clean utensils in pretty colors and pleasing 
shapes make kitchen furnishings attractive—work more 
pleasant. 
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lessening their nutrient qualities, nor food flavors, aiter- 
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A steel vessel properly coated with granite enamel has 
the essential requirement of being non-porous. 
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Granite Enameled Ware these qualities are all em- 
bodied. Thousands upon thousands of women so 
testify. 
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diamond-shaped label. It is on display in hardware, 
house furnishing and department stores. 
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Says the Black Hand 
and the 


Pink Tooth-Brush! 


RARELY is a Black Hand 
warning disregarded, but Na- 
ture’s warning of tooth- 
trouble to come is, by millions, 
given scant attention. 


The warning of the pink 
tooth-brush is a sign of soft, 
unhealthy, bleeding gums. 


Ipana Tooth Paste, because 
of its healing Ziratol content, 
helps to make gums firm and 
healthy. 


Thousands of dentists pre- 


















scribe it to their patients, for 
they know by experience that Ipana 







heals bleeding gums, strengthens 
soft and spongy gums and cleans 
the teeth as well. 


And its flavor is smooth snappy 
and delightful. 


‘IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


Your druggist has it in generoustubes at 

50 cents. A sample, enough for a week, 
may be had for ten 
cents from Bristol- 
Myers Co., 47 Rector 
St., New York City. 
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The Tale 


friendship—your companionship—your pres- 
ence in the house? It was an aching desert 
all the time you were away.” 

She walked on a pace or two after a hopeless 
sigh. Could she never drive into his un- 
worldly head the fact that women were not 
sexless angels? How could their eyes forever 
meet in the glance of a polite couple discussing 
the weather across a tea-table? She could not 
resist a shaft of mockery. 

“For all your philosopher father and science 
and war, I wonder, my dear Blaise, how much 
you really know of life? 

He halted and put a hand on her slim 
shoulder. “I love you so much, my dear,” 
said he, “that I should be content to hang 
crucified before you, so that my eyes could rest 
upon you till I died.” 


E TURNED and strode fast away. She 

followed him crying: “Blaise! Blaise!” 
He half turned with an arresting arm—and 
even at that moment she was touched with 
the pathos of the other empty sleeve. 

“No, don’t—please.” 

She ran hard and, facing him, blocked his 
way. “But whatofme? What of my feelings 
while I saw you hanging crucified?” 

That point of view had not occurred to him. 
He looked at her embarrassed. His Scottish 
veracity asserted itself. ‘When a man’s mad 
in love,” said he, “he can’t think of every- 
thing.” 

She took his arm and led him up the graveled 
path again. ‘Don’t you see, my dear, how 
impossible it all is?” 

“Yes. I suppose so. It must be one thing 
And all that is good and true 
and honorable makes it the other.” 

Tears came at the hopelessness of it. She 
seized his hand in both of hers. “What you 
said just now is a thing no woman could 
forget to the day of her death.” 

She kissed the hand and let it drop, stirred 
to the inmost. What was she, ineffectual 
failure, to command the love of such a man? 
He stood for a while looking into the vacancy 
of the pale blue sky over the ivy-clad wall. 
Before her eyes garden and house and wall and 
sky were blotted out, and only the one tall 
figure existed in the scene. Her heart beat. 
It was a moment of peril, and the moment 
seemed like an hour. 

At last he turned and looked at her with his 
grave smile. She put her hand on her heart, 
not knowing whether to cry or laugh at the 


| relaxation of tension. 


“You stay here with Mary,” he said gently. 
“T’ll go away for a change—a holiday. I 
need one. There’s an old uncle of mine in 
Scotland. I’ve neglected him and his salmon- 
fishing shamefully for years. How I can fish 
with one arm, heaven only knows. I’ve 
learned to do most things. It'll be a new 
experience. As a matter of fact, I should have 
gone last month, if the temptation to wait for 
you hadn’t been so strong. It’s up in the 
wilds of Inverness—” 

She made feeble protest. 
drove him out of his home. Far better for 
her to cut herself adrift from Medlow. But 
he prevailed. He would go. In the meantime 
things might right themselves. 

He departed the following morning, leaving 
Olivia to a new sense of loneliness and unrest. 
She lived constantly in the tense moment, 
catching her breath at the significance of its 
possibilities. Unbidden and _ hateful, the 
question recurred: if positions had been re- 
versed, if Blaise had been the lost husband 
and Alexis the lover, would Alexis have let 
her go? Certainly not Alexis. And yet deep 
down in her heart she was grateful that she 
had come scatheless through the moment. 

Olivia said to Myra: “This is an idle, 
We'll go back to London and 


It was she whos 


settle down.” 
“Will life mean much more when you get 
there?” asked Myra. 
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“T can do something.”’ 

“What?” 

“How doI know? Why are you so irrirating, 
Myra?” 

“Tt isn’t me,” said Myra. 

“What is it, then?” 

“A woman wants a man to look after,”’ said 
Myra in her unimpassioned way. “If she 
can’t get a man, she wants a woman. I’ve 
got you, so I’m not irritated. You haven’t 
got either, so you are.” 

Olivia flushed angrily and swerved round in 
her chair before the mirror on her toilet-table. 
Myra was drying her hair, as she had dried it 
from days before Olivia could remember. 

“That’s a liberty, Myra, which you oughtn’t 
to have taken.” 

“T dare say, dearie,” replied Myra unmoved, 
“but it’s good for you that somebody now and 
then should tell you the truth.” 

“T want neither man nor woman,” Olivia 
declared. 

Myra gently squared her mistress’s shoulders 
to the mirror and went on with her task. “I 
wonder,” she said. 

“T think you’re hateful,” said Olivia. 

“Maybe. But I’ve got common sense. If 
you think you’re going to London to stand for 
Parliament or write poetry and get it p-‘nted 
or run a Home for Incurable Camels, you’re 
mistaken, dear. And you'll have no truck 
with women. You’ve never had a woman 
friend in the world—any one you’d die for.” 

“Of course I haven’t,” snapped Olivia. 

“Tt’s a man’s woman you are,” continued 
Myra. ‘‘You’ve looked after men ever since 
your dear mother was takenill. It’s what God 
meant you to do. It’s all you can do. And 
you haven’t got a man, and that’s what’s 
making you unhappy.” 

Olivia sprang from her chair. “I hate men 
and everything connected with them.” 

“You still hate your husband?” asked Myra, 
looking at her with cold, pale eyes. 

“T loathe him. How dare you? Haven’t I 
forbidden you to mention his name?” 

“T didn’t mention his name,” said Myri. 
“But if you like, I won’t refer to him again. 
Sit down and let me put on the electric dryer. 
Your hair’s still wringing wet.” 


GHE yielded, not with good grace. Myra 

had her at her mercy. Dignity counseled 
instant dismissal of Myra from her presence. 
But the washing and drying of her long, thi-k 
hair had ever been a problem; so dignity gave 
way to comfort. 

She was furious with Myra. We all are 
with people who confront us with the naked 
truth about ourselves. That was all she was 
fit for, all that life had taught her, to look after 
a man. 

It was at once a glory and a degradation. 
Myra was right. What woman, in the course 
of her life, had she cared a scrap for? Her 
mother. Her mother was a religion. And 
men? Her chastity revolted. When had 
she sought to attract men? Her conscience 
was clear. But men had been the terror, the 
interest, the delight of her life from the moment 
she had left the cloistral walls of her home. 
And even then, on a different plane, had she 
not, while keeping house for father and broth- 
ers, always thought in terms of man? 

And now she was doing the same. The 
emptiness of her prospective life in London 
appalled her. The mad liar, her husband, an 
unseizable, unknown entity, of whom she 
thought with shivering repulsion, was away 
somewhere, living a strange, unveracious life. 
The man, proved soldier, scholar, and gentle- 
man, who loved her, into whose arms, into 
whose life, she had all but fallen, had fled, 
saving her from perils. Before he returned, she 
must, in decency and honor, take up her 
solitary <bode elsewhere. Or else she could 
terminate his tenancy of The Towers and carry 
on an old-maidish life in Medlow, for evermore. 
Anyway a useless, sexless thing for all eternity 























OU know what rivers mean 

to a countryside—how they 

irrigate the soil and sustain 
the foliage. If their regular flow is 
checked, the water backs up and 
causes disaster. If they dry up, 
the surrounding country becomes 
parched and unattractive. A con- 
stant, natural flow is essential to 
well-being. 


The pores of your skin are veri- 
table rivers of health. To assure 
utmost comfort of mind and body 
they demand thorough cleanliness 

natural cleanliness—pore-deep 
cleanliness. Really clean people 


know this. They know that color 
and perfume in soap add nothing 
to cleanliness—often the reverse. 
This is evidenced by the rapidly- 
increasing demand for Fairy Soap, 
the whitest soap in the world—soap 
in its purest form. 


Fairy Soap helps your body 
breathe by thoroughly cleansing 
and gently stimulating the pores. 
After using it you know you are 
thoroughly clean—a wholesome, 
invigorated feeling tells you so. 
The mild, abundant, pore-pene- 
trating lather is the first evidence 
of its thorough skin-cleansing 


Your Millions of Pores 


On the left is pictured a cross section of the skin, highly magnified. It shows how the 
pores carry off the twenty-five ounces of perspiration produced daily by the sweat glands 
of thebody. Onlya glance is necessary to realize the vital importance of these millions of 
rivers of health which mustbe kept flowing by pore-deep cleanliness if the body istobreathe. 


Illustration reproduced from The Book of Knowledge, New York. 





quality. instantaneous rinsing is 
another. Every pore becomes a 
restored river of health—ready 
and able to perform its cleanly 
task until next Fairy Soap time. 


Choose now between real clean- 
liness and near cleanliness. Use 
Fairy Soap for a week. It will tell 
its own story of soap perfection 
in no uncertain way. It symbol- 
izes the great habit of American 
white cleanliness which is sweeping 
the country. It helps the body 
breathe by making and keeping 
every pore a river of health. 


THE FAIR BANK comeany) 


For Toilet and Bath Alone—Too Good for the Finest Laundry 





The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
65 Broadway, New York City. 


Gentlemen: 


on the expertness of our personnel and t 


satisfactory from a hygienic standpoint. 
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Forty-seven West Forty-second Street, New York 


The world-wide fame of the Fleischman Turkish Baths is founded 
excellence ef our equip- 
ment. On this basis it goes without saying that we use Fairy Soap. 


Our experience has proved that it is pure, mild, and thoroughly 


Very truly yours, 


il. Girchany 


FAIRY SOAP 


THE BODY BREATHE 


In using advertisements see page 4 



















































































OU'LL keep and prize this book 

for the variety and originality of the 

recipes it contains, It illustrates many 
of these delicious Campfire foods in their 
natural colors; shows how enticing they 
will look when you prepare and serve them 
Every recipe tested by Alice Bradley. 


Campfire Marshmallows have become e# 
tablished in the American household as 
the “food marshmallows’’. It took years to 
obtain their fine texture and delicate flavor. 
These distinctive qualities contribute to the 
excellence of Campfire foods. The round 
Campfire shape is desirable for recipes re- 
quiring whole marshmallows. In the new- 
style package, they stay “fresh to the last 
marshmallow”. The new package is more 
convenient, too. 


Campfire Marshmallows are highest quality. 
Pure! A favorite confection for children. 
Confection size contains 3 oz. Kitchen size 
contains 6 oz. Choose the economy of the 
big 6 oz. package for food preparation. Rec- 
ipes on each package. Sold at all good 
dealers. Campfire Recipe Book free on re- 
quest. Write for it ‘today. 


The Campfire Company 
Cookery Dept. M., Milwaukee, U.S. A. 



























Campfire Marshmallow Teas 


Place unsweetened round wafers on a tin 
sheet. On each wafer place a Campfire 
marshmallow. Make a deep impression in 
the center of each marshmallow and ineach 
put one-fourth teaspoon butter. Place in 
moderate oven and leave until marshmal- 
lows spread and nearly cover crackers. Re- 
move from oven, place a candied cherry on 
the top of each marshmallow and serve. 
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The second post brought her some letters, 
a few bills and receipts, a note from Janet 
Philmore, with whom she kept up a casual 
correspondence, and a long, untidy screed from 
Lydia. Lydia had conceived the idea of 
visiting Medlow. Her father, old John Freke, 
whom she had not seen for years, was ailing. 
What did Olivia think of the notion? Olivia, 
sitting in the little, ivy-clad summerhouse at 
the end of the garden, thought less of the 
notion than of the amazing lady. To ask her, 
an outsider, whether she should come to her 
father’s bed of sickness! She made up her 
mind to write, “Oh yes, come at once, but 
wear the thickest of black veils, so that no one 
will recognize you.” Her mind wandered 
away from the hypothetical visit—London and 
Lydia again! Just where she was when she 
started. Life seemed a hopeless muddle. 

“T’m sorry,” said Myra’s voice breaking 
suddenly on her meditations. She looked up 
and beheld Myra more than usually grave and 
cold. “I’m sorry to disturb you. But I’ve 
just had a letter. He’s dead.” 

Olivia, with a shock through all her being, 
started to her feet. Dead. My husband?” 

“No,” said Myra. “Mine.” 

“Oh!” said Olivia, somewhat breathless— 
and sank on the bench again. She recovered 
herself quickly. “I’m sorry, Myra. But 
after all, it’s a merciful release.” 

““God’s mercies are inscrutable,” said Myra. 

So, thought Olivia, was Myra’s remark. 

“T’ve always loved him, you see,” said 
Myra. “I suppose you'll have no objection 
to my going to bury him?” 

“My dear old Myra,” cried Olivia. “Of 
course, my dear, you can go—go whenever you 
like.”’ 

“T’ll come back as soon as it’s over,” said 
Myra. 

She turned and walked away, and Olivia 
saw her lean and unexpressive shoulders rise 


| as though a sob had shaken her. 


XXVI 


F THE death of Myra Stebbings’ husband, 
and of her second appearance in Pendish 


| during his sojourn in the West Country, Triona 


knew nothing. Again she had forbidden her 
sister-in-law to give him any information as 
to her doings. Again she disclaimed interest 
in the young man. Nor was he aware, a week 
after the funeral, that Myra, who had stood 
by the grave-side in the pouring rain and had 
insisted on jogging back to Pendish, wet 
through, in the undertaker’s brougham, lay 
dangerously ill in the upstairs bedroom of the 
little Georgian house. The increasing business 
of the Quantock Garage diverted his energies 
from polite tramps into Pendish to inquire 
into Mrs. Pettiland’s state of health. Also 
he was growing morose, his soul feeding on 
itself and beginning to develop an unwhole- 
some misanthropy. When not working in the 
garage or driving the old touring car, he retired 
to brood in his loft and eschewed the company 
of his kind. 

“You're overdoing it,” said Radnor, a kindly 
person. ‘Why not go away on a holiday and 
have a change?” 

“Only one change would do me any good,” 
he replied gloomily, ‘‘and that would be to get 
out of this particularly vile hamlet.” 

Radnor looked round his_ well-ordered, 
bustling establishment and smiled. “It isn’t 
so bad as all that.” 

Triona shrugged his shoulders and, spanner 
in hand, turned to the car he was: doctoring, 
without a reply. 

A few days afterward Radnor said, ‘“We’re 
going to be married in August, and I don’t 
mind saying it’s mostly thanks to you.” 

“T’m glad to hear it,” said Triona. “I'll 
stick it out till then.” 

“And then?” 

“T’ll have the change you’ve been talk- 
ing of.” 
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Radnor laughed. “You'll let me have a 
bit of a honeymoon first, won’t you?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Triona. ‘You can have 
your honeymoon.” 


T WAS a soft June evening. Triona sat at 
the wheel of the great, antiquated touring- 
car to which he had given its new lease of life, 
driving homeward from the neighborhood of 
the Great Junction Town. He had taken a 
merry party that day some hundred and fifty 
miles through the tenderest greenery of early 
summer, through dark gorges with startling 
shadows, through cool lanes, over hills in the 
open sunshine; and in the sweetness of the 
evening he had put them down at the place 
whence they had started. For all his mood of 
despair, he had enjoyed the day. The poet in 
him had responded to the eternal call of the 
year’s life laughing in its gay insolence of 
youth. Since nine in the morning the sweet 
wind of the hills had swept through his lungs, 
and scenes of loveliness had shimmered before 
his eyes. 

Alone at the wheel, he thought of the passing 
day of beauty. Was it not worth living—just 
to enjoy? Was it not worth living—just to 
translate into words, if only for the sake of the 
doing, the emotion of that enjoyment? He 
had passed through a beech wood, a world of 
pale emerald, like fairy seas, above, and a 
shimmer of blue-bells below. 

He drove slowly and carefully. The car 
had done its good day’s work. It was knock- 
ing a bit, like an old horse wheezing in protest 
against over-estimation of its enduring powers. 
He had tried it perhaps too high today. He 
loved the re-created old car, as though it were 
a living thing. A valiant old car, which had 
raced over awful roads in Flanders. It was a 
crazy irritation that he could not pat it into 
comfort. Nursing it with the mechanician’s 
queer tenderness, he came to the straight mile, 
near home, of road on the mountain side, with 
its sheer drop into the valley, ending at the 
tuir. known as Hell’s Corner, at which the 
overwrought doctor on the night of mad 
adventure, had lost his nerve. 

Approaching this curve, he slowed down to 
put in the low gear, but as he did so his eyes 
were riveted on a familiar figure some twenty 
feet away, walking toward him. For a 
moment or two he remained paralyzed, while 
the old-fashioned gears crunched horribly. 
There she advanced, slim, erect, in Tussore 
silk coat and skirt, a flash of red bow at the 
opening of her blouse. Their eyes met. 
Olivia staggered back, and he read in her 
bewildered gaze the same horror he had last 
seen in her eyes. 

What she was doing here, on this strip of 
remote road, he could not understand. Ob- 
viously she had not expected to find him, for 
she looked at him as though he were some 
awful ghost. He changed gears, went full 
speed ahead, passed her in a flash. Then 
suddenly, the command of doom shot through 
his brain. He deliberately swerved off the 
road and went hurtling over the hillside. 

Olivia staring, wide-eyed, wondering, at the 
racing car, saw it happen. Her brain reeled 
at the sudden and awful horror. She swayed 
to the bank and fainted. 

A two-seater car, a young man and woman in 
it, came upon her a few moments later and 
drew up. The woman ministered to her, and 
presently she revived. 

“There has been a horrible accident,” she 
explained, haggardly. “A car went over— 
you can see the wheel marks.” : 

She pointed. A column of smoke was rising 
from the valley into the still evening air. 
She scrambled to unsteady feet and started to 
run. The young man detained her. f 

“The car will take us quicker. Maggie, 
you drive. I’ll stand on the footboard.” 

They swiftly covered the hundred yards or 
so to the scene of the catastrophe. And there, 
thirty feet below in the ravine, the old car was 
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Lwo Good Bites 
Which will he attend to first ? 


A cake of Baker’s Sweet Chocolate for lunch and when he gets home 
a cup of delicious, wholesome Baker’s Cocoa with his supper. 


Sweetmeat, food and stimulant in one. 
Practical experience long ago decided that chocolate is a good sustain- 
ing food. —_—,™ Lancet, London, Eng. 
Lie: A *WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 
Cech bivken 1-7x DORCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free. 
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The Tale 


burning amid the heavy vapor of petrol smoke. 

“Quick,” cried Olivia, “let us get down! 
He may still be alive.” 

The young man shook his head. ‘“Not 
much chance, poor devil.” 

“Did you know him?” asked the lady. 

“Tt was my husband,” cried Olivia, tragic- 


eyed. 

"They all plunged down the slope, the young 
man going straight in the ruts of the leaping 
car. Olivia, after a fall or two, ran gropingly 
to side levels, catching hold of bushes to aid 
her descent, her brain too scorched with the 
terror of that which lay below, for coherent 
thought. , 

Again her light, high-heeled shoes tripped 
her on the smooth grass, and she slithered 
down a few yards. And then, as she steadied 
herself once more on her feet, she heard a 
voice from behind a clump of gorse. 

“Just my luck!” 

Her knees shook violently. She wanted to 
shriek, but she controlled herself and, stagger- 
ing roun? the gorse bush, came upon Alexis 
seated on a hummock, his head between his 
hands. He looked up at her stupidly; and 
she, with outspread fingers on panting bosom, 

“Thank God you’re not dead!” 

“TJ don’t know so much about that,” said 
he, rising to his feet. 

The young woman of the car, who had been 
following Olivia more or less in her descent, 
appeared from behind the bush. She, too, 
thanked God. How had he escaped? 

“A providence which looks after idiots 
caused me to be hurled out of the car at the 


first bump. I fell into the gorse.- I’m not in 
the least bit hurt. Please don’t worry about 
me ” 


“You must let us drive you home. I'll call 
my husband,” said the young woman. 

“Thank you very much,” said he, “but I’m 
perfectly sound, and I’d rather walk, but this 
lady seems to have had a shock and no 
doubt—”’ 

The young woman, perplexed, turned to 
Olivia. “You said this—gentleman—” for 
Alexis stood trim in brass-buttoned and leg- 
ginged chaufieur’s livery—‘‘you said he was 
your husband.” 

“A case of mistaken identity,” he replied 
suavely. 

Olivia, her brain in a whirl, said nothing. 

They stood, an embarrassed trio. Alexis 
explained how the steering-rod, which had 
given him trouble all day, had suddenly 
snapped. 

The young man joined them, out of breath. 
Again Good Samaritan offers to put their 
two-seater at the disposal of the derelicts. 

Triona repeated his thanks and declined 
the proferred lift. Walking would do him 
all the good in the world; would steady his 
nerves after his calamitous bump, 


LIVIA recovered her wits. “I will walk, 
too, if you don’t mind. I’m only a mile 

from home. And this gentleman is really my 
husband.” 

“If we can really do nothing more—?” The 
young man raised his hat. 

“A thousand thanks for all your kindness,” 
said Olivia, 

The mystified young couple left them and 
remounted the hill. 

The subject of their mystification stood for 
a while in silence. Presently Olivia, whose 
limbs not yet recovered from the shock trem- 
bled so that her knees seemed to give her no 
support, said, 
wae you think we might sit down for a 

e?” 

“As you will,” said Alexis, seating himself 
on his hummock. 
She cast herself down on the slope and 
closed her eyes for a moment. “You did that 
on purpose,” she said at last. “You don’t 
Suppose I believe the story of the broken 
steering-rod?” 


He smiled with some bitterness. Fate was 


of Triona | 


forever against him. The moment they met | 
in this extravagant way, there started up the 
barrier of a lie. 

“T couldn’t very well scare those young folks ' 
with a confession of attempted suicide, could 
I? After all, the naked truth may at times | 
be positively indecent.” 

“Then you intended to do it?” 

“Oh, yes,” said he. “But it ended, like | 
every other great adventure I’ve attempted in 
my life, in burlesque. I assure you, that when I 
found myself pitched into this clump of gorse 
and able to pick myself up with nothing worse 
than a gasping for breath, I—well—the humil- 
iation of it!—-I cursed the day I was born.” 

“Why did you do it?” she asked. 

“If you can’t guess, it is useless for me’ to 
tell you,” he said. ‘You wouldn’t believe me. 
I don’t see how you can believe a word I say. 
I gave you to understand that I was, in 
Poland—you found me here?.. When did Myra 
tell you I was here?” 


HE regarded him open-mouthed. ‘Myra? 
What has Myra to do with it? Of course 
I had no conception you were here!” 

“And Myra never told you anything about 
me?” 

“You haven’t answered my question,” she 
said. ‘Where does Myra come in?” 

“That’s rather a long story. I should 
prefer her to tell it to you. Myra knows every- 
thing about me since the day after you re- 
ceived my last letter over a year ago.” 

She leaned forward, an angry spot burning 
on both cheeks. ‘Myra has been hiding you 
here all the time and has told me nothing 
about it!” 

“She. had-her excellent reasons. She will 
tell you in a very few words—” 

“She can’t. At any rate not now. She 
has been very ill with pneumonia. They 
thought she was dying and sent for me. 
Why otherwise should I be here?” 

“Are you staying at Mrs. Pettiland’s?” 

“Of course.” 

“T didn’t even know Myra was in Pendish— 
I’m grieved to hear she’s ill. I’m afraid I’ve 
neglected Mrs. Pettiland of late. She was 
very kind to me.” He paused and added with 
asmile: “I see Myra’s loyalty. She forbade 
Mrs. Pettiland te mention the name of the 
young man called Briggs. You’ve never heard 
of such a person at Pendish.” 

“Not a word,” said Olivia. “But I shall 
never forgive Myra. Never, never,” she 
cried indignantly. ‘To fool me like that!” 

He caught sudden hope from the flash in her 
dark eyes. ‘Would you have liked to know 
where I was?” 


The throb in his voice sobered her. ‘I hate 


duplicity. I thought that Myra, at least— 
my God! Is there anybody in the world one 
can trust?” Suddenly she turned on him: 


‘What are you doing in that absurd livery?” 

“T’ve been earning my living in it, since last 
August. I’ve done it before. It’s an honester 
way than many others.” 

“Forgive me, if I don’t understand,” she 
said, still half-bewildered. “You have no 
need to earn your living by driving a car— 
a common chauffeur—unless—why haven’t 
you gone on writing?” 

“For the simple reason that Alexis Triona 
and all his works are dead. Washed out from 
the Book of Life. That side of me is all over 
and done with. You, who know everything, 
can’t you understand?” 

She caught the note of truth in his words, and 
gradually there began to dawn on her the 
immensity of his artist’s sacrifice. 

“Do you mean that you’re never going to 
write again?” 

“Never,” said he. ‘“Doés this look like 
it?” and he touched the brass buttons on his 
livery. 

The brass buttons were maddening. She 
flung sudden arms out wide. ‘Tell me every- 
thing that has happened to you.” 

“Tf you'll believe it,” said he 
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‘tAetfer 
than 
you can 


HE only way we can build a healthy 
body is through the food we eat, for food 


buy 


is the body builder. Better food therefore 
means better health, better looks, and greater 
power. 


The best breads are home-cooked. Your own 
fresh eggs, rich milk, good flour, pure short- 
ening, are all genuinely nourishing and 
feavened with Rumford, the phosphate bak- 
ing powder, they are one hundred percent 
wholesome. 


It is the phosphate that makes Rumford- 
raised, home-made biscuits, muffins, waffles, 
cakes, pastry, more delicious to eat, easier 
to digest, richer in nourishment. 


Try hot biscuits for supper, made 
with Rumford. Here is the recipe: 


2 tablespoons 
shortening 

1 cup milk or 1-2 
milk and 1-2 water 


2 cups sifted flour 
4 level teaspoons Rum- 
ford Baking Powder 
1 level teaspoon salt 
Sift flour, baking powder ané salt to- 
gether. Rub in shortening with finger 
tips. Add milk gradualiy. Mix toa 
smooth dough. Turn out on floured 
board and roll to % inch thickness. 
Cut with biscuit cutter. Bake in a 
quick oven. Handle as little as possi- 
ble if you want the biscuits to be light 
and flaky. Makes 12 biscuits. 


Lay Horne Woldae 


Many other helpful suggestions are con- 
tained in our new book —“The Rumford 
Modern Methods of Cooking” — seni free. 


RUMFORD COMPANY 
Dept. 18 Providence, R. I. 
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Look for this trademark 
on the back of the goods. 


Ask your decorator to 
show you the new Sani- 
tas styles, or let us send 
you samples and book- 
let. 





A Material You’ll 
Love to Live With 


Is the house in which you live merely a 
shelter and a place to sleep, or is it really 
your home—an expression of your individu- 
ality? 


Perhaps nothing gives as many opportuni- | 


ties for stamping one’s personality on the 
home as the tasteful and harmonious use of 
color and decoration. And on the back- 


ground for all the furnishing in a home— | 


the walls—Sanitas Modern Wall Covering 
offers a greater scope and is more adaptable 
to effective and individualistic treatments, 
than almost any other material. 


Sanitas comes in styles for every room in 
the house—beautiful decorative effects, re- 


productions of tapestry, leather, grass-cloth | 
and fabrics, and in dull-finished tints that | 


can be used plain, frescoed, stenciled or stip- 
pled. It has a beauty that is unique and 
quite distinct from that presented by any 
other wall covering. 


Sanitas is made on cloth, machine-painted 
with pure oil colors that do not fade, peel 
or crack, and can be wiped clean with a 
damp cloth without injury to surface or 
colors. Hangs just like wall-paper. 


THE STANDARD TEXTILE PRODUCTS CoO. 
320 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


DEPT. 7 
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The Tale of Triona 


She sat silent for a moment, feeling as though 
she were under his rebuke, and gazed over 
the valley at the hills black beneath the dying 
green and faded orange of the sunset. The 
thin smoke of the burned car mounted into the 
windless air faint with the smell of petrol 
fumes and scorched woodwork. And Triona 
looked down, too, and saw the end of the 
creation of his resurrection. He pointed 
toit. ‘That was one of my little dreams,”’ he 


| said gently. ‘A sort of rat-trap on wheels—the 


| you can imagine. 





most hopeless box of antiquated imbecility 
I took it into my head to 
recreate it. For a time I devoted my soul to 
it—and I made it a thing of life and speed and 
obedience. And there it lies dead, a column 
of smoke, like all dreams, and all my deliberate 
fault. Every system of philosophy, since the 
world began, has overlooked the _ ironical 
symbolism of life. That’s one with my d.eam 
—smoke.” 

She fell under the spell of his voice, although 
her brain revolted. Yet his note rang sincere 
in her heart—she knew not what tu say. The 
sunset colors over the ridge of hills died into 
iron blue of the sky. A faint breeze stirred. 
She shivered with cold in her thin Tussore silk. 
He, watching her, saw the shiver. 

“You’re cold, you must be getting back.” 
He rose. 

She sprang to her feet before he could help 
her to rise. 

“T’ll see you to Mrs. Pettiland’s.”’ 


HEY scrambled to the high road above 
them, and began to walk, in constrained 
silence. Suddenly she cried: 

“You’ve hurt yourself. You’re limping 
dreadfully. You told me you were unhurt.” 
She clutched his arm. ‘You can’t go on like 
this.” 

“T’ll go on like this,” said he, thrilling under 
her touch, ‘‘to the day of my death. It has 
nothing to do with the evening’s entertainment. 
I was smashed up by a motor lorry over a year 
ago, as Myra will tell you. That’s what 
knocked me out of Poland.” 

She echoed his words, “Smashed up by a 
motor lorry?—It might have killed you—and 
I should never have known.” 

“Myra would have told you. 
fact, it very nearly did kili me.” 

She turned her head away with a shudder. 
“And just now—” 

“T ought to have waited till I had turned 
the corner.’ He pointed out the bend a few 
yards in front of them. ‘Hell’s Corner, they 
call it hereabouts. Then you wouldn’t have 
seen me go over, and I might have had better 
luck.” 

He saw her turn deadly white, reel, and he 





As a matter of 


| tried to support her, but she slipped away 








from him and sat by the wayside. She thought 


| she was going to faint again. 


“Don’t talk like that. It’s inhuman. It’s 
unlike you. Even if you were a stranger, it 
would be horrible.” 

“I’m only apologizing for my existence,” he 
said. ‘Fate has been against me, but believe 
me, I have done my best.” 

After a while she rose, declaring herself 
better, and they struck off the road down the 
twisting lane that led to Pendish. The air 
was fragrant in the dusk. 

“Tell me about that accident—how Myra 
came to know of it. I suppose you sent her 
word?” 

“Perhaps when you have talked to Myra, 
you'll credit me at least with sincere inten- 
tions. If I had informed her, it would have been 
an indirect appeal to you.” 

“Perhaps it would have been wiser to appeal 
to me direct,” said Olivia tonelessly. “I’m 
not devoid of common humanity.” 

“T couldn’t have done that,” he said gently. 
“T lay unconscious for weeks. When I came 
to my senses I found Myra had come the 
second morning I was in the hospital. I had 
better begin with my meeting with the Pole. 
Boronowski—it’s a simple matter.” 
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A table is 


ROTECT it with plate glass. Pre- 

serve that beautiful grain and lustrous 
surface from the ugly mars and scars of 
every-day accidents. 


Plate glass is the ideal table surface. 
It protects and at the same time enhances 
the beauty of the loveliest table. It covers, 
but does not hide the table’s crowning 


glory—its exquisite finish. 
/ 


Particularly now that luncheon sets 
and table runners are being used instead 
of all-over cloths, the plate glass top is 
indispensable on dining-room tables. It 
protects from scratching and from hot 
plates accidentally set off the cloth. Use 
plate glass on the buffet, the serving table, 
tray and tea wagon, dressing table and 
bureau. It saves the fine-finished tops 
from disfiguring stains of carelessness. 


as old as its top 


But these are only a few of many such 
practical uses for plate glass about the 
house. Use it on the library and console 
tables, where its elegant surface against 
dark wood. will absorb the rich, warm 
shadows of living and reception rooms. 
Use it for small shelves in bathroom and 
kitchen; use it in the kitchen to cover the 
table or as a mixing slab for bread and 
pastry-making. Your furniture or hard- 
ware man can deliver plate glass to you, 
cut the proper size, with edges nicely 
rounded and smoothed. 


Buy only plate glass mirrors. They are 
perfectly clear and true, without waves 
or blemishes and will outlast the mirror 
made of ordinary glass many years. See 
that plate glass is specified for built-in 
mirrors and windows in your building 
plans. 


PLATE GLASS MANUFACTURERS of AMERICA 


‘Genuine 


PLATE a S 


Use Plate Glass for: 


Desk Tops 

Windows 

Ventilators 

Mirrors 

Windshields 

Closed Car Windows 
Shelves 





Nothing Else 
is Like it 
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ELECTRIC SUCTION 


CLEANER 











“Cyou're Just in Time, cMister” 


“Gee! I’m gladI met you and asked you to call. Please show mother how 
the APEX will not only clean those rugs better in five minutes than I could 
by beating them for an hour but will keep them clean so they will never 
have to be beaten any more. 


“And please bring her, too, one of your ROTAREX Electric Clothes Washers, 
sol won’t have to turn the wringer any more. And tell her about that won- 


derful Double Roll ROTAREX Home Ironer that you sold Mis. Jones.” 


Let the APEX-ROTAREX man when he calls explain to you how wrong it is 
to subject a good carpet to destructive beating and clothes and linens to wash- 
board abuse that does not even remove the dirt from them thoroughly. 








pec 


He will arrange to deliver any or all of these remarkable labor savers to you 
for free trial that you may prove how easily and quickly they pay for themselves. 


a 
as 


% THE APEX ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTING CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
RSTAREX Factory and General Offices: 1067 East 152nd Street Ra 


ELECTRIC CLOTHES HOME DOUBLE ROLL 


WASHER Canadian Factory: Apex Electrical Mfg. Co., Limited, 102 Atlantie Ave., Toronto, Ont. IRONE 
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The Tale of Triona 


To him, walking with this lost wife of his 
dreams, in the lover’s lane, the hour seemed 
fantastic. His voice sounded unreal in his 
ears. His heart lying heavy as lead within 
him was not the heart that he had thought 
would beat furiously at the ravishing sight of 
her. He told his story baldly. Just the 
salient facts, subconscious of the dramatic 
instinct which had made him color so vividly 
the narration, a year ago, to Mrs. Pettiland of 
his ridiculous adventure. This he barely 
‘etched. For truth’s sake he must tell her 
of the robbery and account for his penniless 
condition. It was not himself talking. It 
was not Olivia. to whom he talked. One 
stranger’s personality was talking through him 
to another’s. At the end ef the tale— 

“You have changed greatly,” she said. 

“That’s possible.” There was a pause. 
He continued. “And you? Forgive me. I 
haven’t even asked whether you are well.” 

“Oh, I’ve been all right. I spent the winter 
abroad, and now I’m staying with Mrs. Wool- 
combe at the Towers. Major Olifant is 
away.” 

They came up suddenly against the wicket- 
gate of Mrs. Pettiland’s garden. A light shone 
through the yet undrawn curtains in his old 
bedroom. He raised an inquiring hand. 

“Myra?” 

“Ves. I’m in Mrs. Pettiland’s room in the 
front. . She would give it up to me. I’ve been 
helping to nurse—as well as I can. - I’ve been 
in all day. -That’s why I came out for a walk 
this evening.” 

“VYou-must be tired.” 

“T am.” 


E WAITED, hoping against hope, fora word 

revoking hissentence. Nonecame. The 
steel sinew that ran through him and was 
answerable for all his accomplishment stif- 
fened. -He would make no appeal ad miseri+ 
cordiam. He had suffered enough in expiation. 
He had come to the end of his tether. For pity 
masking the last year’s hatred and contempt 
he had no use. - He opened the gate for her. 
She passed in, and he closed it, and the click 
of the latch sounded like the crack of finality, 
for Olivia, taken almost unaware, as for Tri- 
ona. They stood for a while, the wooden 
barrier between them in the gathering darkness. 
Impulsively she exclaimed, ‘‘We can’t part like 
this, with a thousand things unexplained!” 

“I’m at your orders, Olivia,” he replied. 

She caught her breath and stiffened. ‘We 
must talk tomorrow—when we have both 
recovered.” 

“Tll be here any hour you name,” said Alexis. 

“Nine o’clock?” 

“Nine o'clock,” said he. 
Olivia.” 

“Wait.” 

The memory of the scandal crashed down 
on her.. “I may as well tell you now—the 
night may bring counsel—I’m in a terrible 
position. Wedderburn and Onslow—you 
remember?” 

“I do,” he said. 

She told him rapidly of her pledge. 

“It doesn’t matter a scrap to me, but it’s a 
damnable thing for you,” said he. 

“What answer would you make?” 

“A clean breast of everything. Could you 
Wish me to do anything else?” 

_ “I don’t know,” she replied. 
time to think.” 

“My time is yours, Olivia.” 

She paused for a moment irresolute. There 
was a question she wished to put, but the 
thought of it made her feel sick and faint 
again. “You'll not do anything foolish, till 
I see you?” 

“Nor anything wise,” said he. “I promise.” 

Again there came between them a long, 
embarrassed silence. At last— 

“Good night,” she said. 

“Good night, Olivia.” 

She flung an angry hand in the darkness and 
sped away into the house. 
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Beauty the sun cannot fade 
-inhand -colored Brenlin 


—the window shade that lasts twice as long 


OU may be assured that 
bp warm, soft coloring or 
the restful cool ‘tint that you 
choose in a Brenlin window 
shade is permanent. Sun can- 
not fade it nor water spot it. 
The rich beauty of Brenlin Jasts. 

Snapping or sucking winds, or 
the strains of daily usage, *can- 
not mar the fine, linen-like tex- 
ture of Brenlin. Made without 
a particle of “filling,” it will not 
crack, wrinkle, or show pinholes. 

Every window shade of Bren- 
lin is colored by hand, fashioned 
carefully by experts for beauty 
of appearance, long wear, and 
smooth operation. A window 
shade of Brenlin is supple, not 
stiff, yet always hangs straight 
and smooth; it is perfectly 
opaque. It will outwear 
two or three ordinary 
window shades. 

Brenlin will do mar- 
vels in enhancing the 
attractiveness of your 
Especially see 
made 


home. 
Brenlin Duplex, 
for perfect harmony 








with both the outside and inside 
of your home—a different color 
on each side. 

Look for the name -Brenlin 
perforated on the edge. _If you 
don’t know where to get this 
long wearing window shade, 
writé us; we'll see that you are 
supplied. 

“How to shade and decorate your 
windows correctly’ —free 

We have your copy of this read- 
able and instructive booklet on 
how to increase the beauty of 
your home with correct shading 
and decoration of your windows. 
Send for it. Actual samples of 
Brenlin in several colors will 
come with it. 

For windows of less importance 
Camargo or Empire shades give 
you best value in shades 
made the ordinary way. 


THE CHAS. W. BRENEMAN CO., 
INC., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


“The oldest window shade house in 
America."* 


“actories : 
Cineinnati, Ohio, and Camden, N. J. 


Branches : 
New York City, Philadelphia, Dallas, 
Texas, and Portland, Ore 


Owncr of the good will and trade- 
maris of the J. C. Wemp.e Co 


Hanp MapeE 


renlin 


the long-wearing 
Winpow Suave material 
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Beef. Loaf What a welcome change from the 


eternal round of roasts and steaks and 
chops! As the “piece de resistance” 
for the informal dinner, beef loaf is a 
real delight. Have it tomorrow. It is 
a treat, either hot or cold, when served 
with Gulden’s Mustard. 


Gulden’s is a condiment supreme, 
a mustard of unexcelled quality. It 
is a special blend of imported and 
American-grown mustard seeds ground 
exceedingly fine, pure grain vinegar, 
and certain other spices that give to 
Gulden’s the flavor which is so particu- 
larly its own. It is a delicious, tanta- 
lizing flavor that puts an edge on appe- 
tite, and adds to the savor of your food. 


Gulden’s is bottled without preserva- 
tives of any kind, and because of its 
purity keeps fresh to the last spoonful 
in the round glass jar. At better grocery 
and delicatessen stores everywhere. 
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The Tale of Triona 


* XXVII 


MBS. PETTILAND met her at the foot of 
the stairs. She beamed rosily beneath 
the gas-jet. “Myra is so much better, mad- 
am, after her sleep. The doctor came while 
you were out. I’m to make her'some broth.” 
Olivia mounted the stairs and entered the 
sick-room. 
“Well, dearie?”’ 
She turned to the gaunt, waxen face on the 
pillow. “I’m so glad to hear the doctor’s good 
| report.” She forced herself to linger, speaking 
| the commonplaces of the sick-room. Then she 
| could bear it no longer. “I’m dead tired,” she 
|said. “I'll goto bed. Nurse ought to be here 
|soon. Have you everything you want for the 
night?” 
Myra said in her even tones: “Have you 
everything you want for the night?” And at 


= | Olivia’s quick glance of inquiry: ‘You look 
|as if you’d seen a ghost. You have. I was 


‘afraid of it. I didn’t want them to send for 
you, but I was too ill to stop them.” 

Olivia could not wreak her anger yet on the 
frail woman. But in her heart burned a 
furious indignation. She controlled her voice 
and said as gently as she could, “Why have 
you left me in ignorance for the past year?” 

“T was biding my time,” said Myra. “I 
was waiting for a sign and a token.” 

“From me?” 

“From you, dearie. I had him here in the 
hollow of my hand. If you had wanted him, 
I could have given him to you. But you 
didn’t want him—so you said. I wasn’t so 
sure.” She stretched her thin hand on the 
blanket, but Olivia stood too much enwrapped 
in her thoughts to notice the appeal. ‘When 
I first saw him in hospital, I hoped that he 
would die and set you free. But when I saw 
him convalescent, my heart was full of pity 
for him. And when IJ heard from my sister- 
in-law that he was facing life like a brave man, 
I wondered whether I had been wrong and 
whether you had been wrong. If I say some- 
thing to you, will you be angry with me?” 





| C)LIVIA shrugged her shoulders. “Say any- 
thing you like.” 

The weak, even voice went on. “If Major 
Olifant hadn’t left us, I should have told you.” 

Olivia leaped at the thrust, her cheeks 
| flaming. ‘Myra! How dare you?” 
| The thin lips parted in a half smile. “Have 
you ever known me not to dare anything for 
your good?” 
| Myra, with all the privileges of illness, had 
| her at a disadvantage. Olivia was silenced. 
| She unpinned her hat and threw it on a chair 
and sat by the bedside. 

“T see that you acted for the best, Myra.” 
| Not only her cheeks, but her body flamed 
| at what seemed now the humiliating allusion. 
Myra was fully aware, if not of the actual kiss 
—oh no—nothing horrible of servant’s espion- 
age in Myra—at any rate of the emotionality 
in which it had culminated—on her part, sex 
sense, the unexpected thrill, the elemental 
between man and woman, the hunger for she 
| knew not what—but superficial, tearing at her 
nerves, but never, never, oh, never touching 
the bed-rock of her spiritual being. A great, 
passionate love for Blaise, she knew, Myra 
with her direct vision would have understood. 
For the intensities of her life’s happiness Myra 
| would have sacrificed her hope of eternal sal- 
vation for love of her. 

But the worn woman who had had but one 
week’s great fulfillment of love in her life 
knew what love meant, and she had sounded 
| the shallows of her pitiful love—if love it 
| could be called—for Blaise Olifant; and now, 





Established 1867 | in her sad, fatalistic way she showed her the 


poor markings of the lead. 

“So you have seen him?” asked Myra 
quietly. 
' “Yes, I’ve seen him. God knows how you 
know.” 

“Well?” 
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Seeded—Seedless—Clusters 


The Great Vim Food 


Is Raisins with Oatmeal 






Raisins Make 
of Oatmeal 


“a New Dish” 


TOTE how children who once 
pushed this healthful cereal! 
away now relish it with raisins. 
The raisins give it an attrac- 
tion that they never knew before 
—the lure of healthful sweets. 


The raisins taste good and 
satisfy the sweet tooth. 


So raisins and oatmeal are 
both good and good for your 
little folk. 


Raisins and oatmeal form the 
most economical, balanced nour- 
ishment that you can serve to 
any child at breakfast. You 
don’t have to force it. Try and 
see. 


Raisins furnish 1560 calories 
of energizing nutriment per 
pound, being 75% pure fruit 
sugar, which is practically pre- 

‘digested by the sun. 

Oatmeal also is easily di- 
gested. So this fruit-cereal 
food is ideal in this respect. 


Also as an iron food. Raisins 
are rich in natural food-iron. 
A child needs only a tiny bit of 
iron daily, but it’s a vital need. 


In the light of modern scien- 
tific research diet has become of 
paramount importance. Remem- 
ber this when you select your 
family’s meals. 


Remember, too, that raisins, 
by adding flavor to plain foods 
like rice, make cheaper foods 
acceptable and thus help to cut 
down bills. 


We pack delicious raisins for 
you to use in scores of luscious 
dishes—energizing puddings, 
pies, cakes, bread, cookies, 
salads, etc. 

Try the recipes printed on 
this page, then mail the coupon 
for free book, “Recipes with 
Raisins,” containing 98 addi- 
tional suggestions. 


When buying always ask for 


*‘Sun-Maid 
Raisins 


Made from finest California table grapes 
September 1922 Good Housekeeping 





Had Your Iron Today? 





Two Luscious 
Raisin Recipes 


Raisins with Oatmeal __ 

One cup Sun-Maid Seeded Raisins, 1 
cup oatmeal (or whole wheat), 1 tea- 
spoon salt, 3 cups boiling water. 

Put water on in top of double boiler, add 
the oatmeal slowly, boil rapid'y until it 
thickens, add salt; put in bottom of boiler 
on back of stove over night. In the morn- 
ing add the well washed raisins. The addi- 
tion of the sauce from stewing also adds 
delicious flavor to this dish. 


Raisin Pie 

Two cups Sun-Maid Raisins, 14% cups 
boiling water, 4% cup sugar, 2 table- 
spoonfuls corn starch, 2 tablespoonfuls 
lemon juice, 1 tablespoonful grated 
lemon rind, juice of 1 orange, 1 table- 
spoonful grated orange rind, 1 cup 
chopped walnuts. 


Cook Raisins in boiling water for 5 min- 
utes, pour into it sugar and corn starch 
which have been mixed. Cook until thick, 
remove from fire and add other ingredients. 
Bake between two crusts. Walnuts may be 
omitted if desired. All measurements for 
this recipe are level. 


Send Coupon for 98 others 


ee ee se es ~ 
j Sun-Maid Raisin Growers, 


Dept. A-409, Fresno, Calif, { 

i 

I Please send me copy of your free book, ] 
“Recipes with Raisins.” 
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Bake a whole meal 


in these glass dishes 


Oven-cooking brings out the full 
flavor of food, particularly if the 
food is cooked in glass dishes. 


Fry’s Oven Glass cooks food 
quickly, evenly, thoroughly. 
The heat fairly pours through 
the transparent glass into the 
food. 

There are pie plates, casse- 
roles, bread bakers, bean pots, 
ramekins, and other dishes suit- 
able for practical use. A whole 
meal can be baked in Fry’s 
Oven Glass; you can use it for 
ragout, Spanish rice, cauliflower 
au gratin, baked custard, and 
other appetizing foods. 

These glass baking-dishes are 
beautiful enough to grace the 
finest mahogany and to accom- 
pany the choicest linen and 
silver. Hues that suggest the 


iridescence of mother-of-pearl, 
a tinge of amber, and the blue 
of an English sky—come and go 
in this beautiful glass as the 
light varies. 

They keep food hot during 
the meal; save washing extra 
dishes,and scouring baking-pans, 

Get a set of Fry’s Oven Glass 
and serve wholesome, oven- 
baked meals; also sold in single 
pieces, priced from 15c up 
(slightly higher in Canada), by 
leading department, china, and 
hardware stores. 

Toy Set of Fry’s Oven Glass 

The Little Mother’s “Kidibake’’ Set 
will delight any little girl. It consists 
of a miniature casserole and cover, bread 
baker, pie plate and two ramekins—all 
made of the new iridescent Fry’s Oven 
Glass. This set is for sale at many 
leading department and hardware stores 
and toy shops. Price, $2.50. 


FRYS 


Oven Glass 


Manufactured by H. C. Fry Glass Co., Rochester, Penna. 
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Round Baker 


A Sally Whipple Supper Menu 


Tomato Soup 


*Baked Beans 


*Graham or Brown Bread and Butter 


Orange and Celery Salad 
*Apple Tapioca Pudding 
Tea or Coffee 


*The star indicates the dishes 
that cai. be cooked in Fry’s Oven 
Glass. ‘““A Week-End with Sally 
Whipple” gives practical menus 
and recipes. Sent FREE on re- 
quest. Address H. C. Fry Glass 
Co., Rochester, Pa., and give your 
cealer’s name. 
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The Tale of Triona 


Her overstrained soul gave way. She broke 
jnto uncontrollable crying and sobbing, her 
dark head on the blanket by Myra’s side. 
And after a little came incoherent words: 

“T’ve lost him—He doesn’t care for me any 
more—He hates me—He tried to kill himself 
when he saw me—He was driving a car and 
put it over a precipice—Thank God—a 
miracle—he wasn’t hurt—But he might have 
killed himseli—He meant to—And it’s all your 
fault—all your fault—If only you had told 
me 
Myra put her thin hand on the dear, dark 
hair and caressed it till the paroxysm was over. 

“J loved a thing that was scarcely a man till 
the day of his death, for I had memories, 
dearie, of him when he was a man to be loved. 
You’ve got a living man for a husband. And 
you loved him as much as I loved mine. And 
he’s a living and suffering man. Go to him.” 
Her hand still played, feebly caressing the 
black mass of her hair. “Fate has brought 
you together again. He’s your man, whom 
you vowed to help in sickness or in health. 
I kept mine in sickness. Thank God, your 
man’s sickness is nothing like mine. Go to 
him, dearie. Humble yourselfifneedbe . . . 
I’ve been very ill. I’ve thought and thought 
and thought—I’ve an idea that illness clears 
one’s brain—and all my thoughts have been 
for you. For me there’s nothing left. I’ve 
thought of him and you. I’ve thought of 
what he has done and what you have done— 
And with all his faults, he’s a bigger human 
being than you are, dearie. Go to him.” 

Olivia raised a pallid and tragic face. “How 
can I? He doesn’t want me.” 

“A man doesn’t try to kill himself for a 
woman he doesn’t want. You had better go 
to him.” 


ND Olivia went. She slipped out of the 

house into the soft night. Pendish, with its 
double line of low, whitewashed, thatched 
cottages, one in deep shadow, the other clear 
in the moonlight, lay as still as a ghostly 
village of the middle ages. The echo of her 
light footsteps frightened her. Surely win- 
dows would fly open and heads peer out 
challenging the disturber of the peace. 

She walked through the splendid silence of 
the country road, beneath the myriad radiance 
of stars and a moon above the hills illuminating 
a mystery of upland and vale shrouded in the 
vaporous garments of the land asleep. Hurry- 
ing along the white ribbon of road she was but 
a little dark dot on the surface of a serenely 
scornful universe. 

She was going to him. He was her man. 
All that she knew of the meaning of existence 
came from him. Moonlight and starlight and 
the mystery of the night shimmering through 
its veil of enchantment faded from her eyes. 
She felt nervous arms around her and kisses 
on her lips, and she heard him speaking the 
winged words of imagination, lifting her into 
his world of genius. 

She realized with sudden shock her insig- 
nificant loneliness, in the midst of this vast, 
moonlit silence of the earth. In presence of 
the immensities she was of no account. For 
the first time she became aware of her own 
failure. She had been weighed in the balance 
of her love for her husband and had been 
found wanting. In the hour of his bitter trial, 
she had failed him. In the hour when a word 
of love, of understanding, which meant for- 
fiveness, would have saved him, she had put 
him from her. She had lived on her own little 
vanities without thought of the man’s torture. 
Me had failed him then. She had failed him 
oday. 

“A man doesn’t try to kill himself for a 
woman he doesn’t want.” 

She strode on, her cheeks burning. All that 
of extravagance which he had done this past 
year had been for her sake. For all’ wrong he 
had done her, he had sought the final expiation 
m death. She had failed him again in this 





THE 
H-O CEREAL ComPAny, INc. 
BUFFALO N. Y., AND 
AYR, CANADA 


Also Makers of 
Force Wheat Flakes and 
Presto Self-Rising Flour 


Steam Cooked 
for HEALTH 


Tf she 
were your child- 


would you let strangers feed her? 
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F COURSE NOT! 
her food yourself. 

And yet—when you order just “oats” or 
“oatmeal” are you not depending upon 
strangers? “H-O (Hornby’s Oats)” is an 
old and trusted friend. 

Steam-cooking undei high pressure breaks 
down the starch-cells and dextrinizes the 
starch, thus making H-O digestible and 
nourishii.g—that’s why H-O is different 
from ordinary-priced oats. 

Slow toasting over coal fires gives that 
delicious H-O flavor. 

H-O is light and creamy, each flake by 


You would select 


itself, and it never cooks up sticky and: 


pasty. 
Every home can afford H-O. Health is 
cheap at any price. 








Pan Toasted 
for FLAVOR 


OATS 
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When you say, *“Now study 
hard,’’ give him an 


EVERSHARP 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


You cannot guide his hand, but you can put 

an EVERSHARP in it—for good marks. 
EVERSHARP itself is a wonderful example 
of efficiency. Perfect in operation; depend- 
able, it is made with precision and assembled 
in a space no larger than an ordinary lead 

pencil. The exclusive EvERSHARP rifled 

tip makes EVERSHARP supreme in writing 
ability. No other pencil can have this rifled 
tip that keeps the lead from slipping. Priced 
from 50c to $50, in gold, silver and enamel, 
and with hold-fast clip for pocket, or ring 
for chain. 









When you say, “Do write 
home regularly,’ give her a 


WAHL PEN 


You know yourself that the desire to keep 
on writing is strongest when the words flow 
smoothly from the pen, without blot or 
sputter. Put a Want PEN in her hand 
and each letter will prove that easy, smooth 
writing is a matter of pen perfection. 
The everlasting all-metal barrel holds 
more ink, prevents leaking, will not crack, 
and may be had in designs to match 
EversHarp. Sold with clip or with ring 
for suspending from ribbon or chain, as is 
the fashion nowadays. Priced as low as $4. 
Unequaled in durability and attractiveness. 


Made in U. S. A. by THE WAHL COMPANY, Cuicaco 
Canadian Factory, THE WAHL COMPANY, Lrtp., Toronto 
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The Tale of Triona 


supreme crisis. She had whined to Myra 


How would he receive her? If he cast her off, 
she would perish in self-contempt. She went 
on. An unsuspecting Mrs. Pettiland had told 
her, in answer to a question which she strove 
to keep casual, the whereabouts of the Quan- 
tock Garage. The sign above an open gate- 
|way broke suddenly on her vision. She 
; entered a silent courtyard. A light was burn- 
ing in a loft above a closed garage, and a 
wooden flight of steps ran up to it. The door 
was open and on the threshold sat a man, his 
feet on the top stair, his head buried in his 
|hands. She advanced, her heart in her 
mouth. 

The moon shone full on him. She uttered 
a little whispering cry— 

“Alexis!” 

He started to his feet, gazed at her for a 
breathless second, and scrambled with gro- 
tesque speed down the rickety staircase, and 
caught her in his arms. 

She mounted the stairs to his loft, furnished 
with paliet bed and camp washing appara- 
tus, a wooden chair, a table bearing unsightly 
remains of crust and cheese, and littered with 
books in corners and on the uncarpeted floor. 
All her remorse and pity and love gushed over 
him—over the misery of the life to which she 
had condemned him by her littleness of soul 
and her hardness of heart. She did not spare 
herself; but of this profanity he would hear 
nothing. She had come to him. She had 
forgiven him. The celestial hierarchy would 
be darkened by the presence of one so radiantly 
angelic. 

She clutched him tight to her. “Oh, my 
God, if you had been killed!” 

Exultant, he cried in his old way, ‘Nothing 
could kill me, for I was born for your love.” 

They talked through the night into the 
sweet-scented June dawn. They would face 
|the world fearlessly together. First, the 
| Onslow and Wedderburn challenge to be taken 
up. She would stand by his side through all 
the obloquy. That was the newer meaning 
of her life. If they were outcasts, what did it 
matter? They could not be other than 
splendidly outcast. He responded in his 
eager way to her enthusiasm. Magna est 
veritas et praevalebit. With never a shadow 
between them, what ecstasy would be 
existence! 

They crept downstairs like children into the 
summer morning. 


that he no longer loved her. And she had not 
| given him—that which even Myra was waiting 
| for—a sign and a token. 
| She was going to him, nearing him. Already 
she entered the straggling end of Fanstead. 





But as they had planned so did it not turn 
out. Rowington gave news that Unslow 
and Wedderburn had dropped the question. 
| Why revive dead controversy? But Triona 
land Olivia insisted. The letter on the origin 
of “Through Blood and Snow,” signed “John 
Briggs,” appeared in the Times. A few 
| references to it appeared in the next weekly 
press. But that was all. No one was inter- 
ested. ‘Through Blood and Snow” was for- 
gotten. The events of 1917 in Russia were 
ancient history. As well worry over fresh 
scandals concerning Catherine the Great. 
What did the reading world care what Alexis 
Triona’s real name was, or how he had obtained 
the material for his brilliant book? 

This summary of the effect of attempted 
literary and social suicide was put clearly 
before them in a long letter from Rowington 
a month or so afterward. ; 

“But we want another novel from Alexis 
Triona. When are we going to get it?” 

They stayed on indefinitely at Pendish, 
ostensibly awaiting Myra’s complete conva- 
lescence, and incidentally, as they told them- 
selves, having their second honeymoon. \t 
first Olivia took it for granted that he would 
resign his post at the Quantock Garage. 

“T’m not going to begin life again by break- 
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When the winter sun swung low, 
pre-historic man sought warmth 
beside his open fire. 








His was a poor substitute for sun- 
warmth, but he loved it for its 
friendly comfort. 







So there comes down to us through 
the ages, a deep love for the open 
fire. With all its pre-historic 
faults, the fireplace has remained 
the heart of the home. 


Now comes Radiantfire, a new and 
revolutionary source of warmth, 
which places at your command for 
the first time, heat glowing like 
that of the sun and carried simi- 
larly by Radiant Rays. 
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These Radiant Rays pass through 
air, ice or any other transparent 
obstacle. Air currents cannot turn 
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New York, 44 W. Broadway 


PITTSBURGH BUFFALO 











Nine Times the Heat 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 








With Radiant Rays 


them aside. They carry their heat 
not upward but out intoyour room. 


Instead of sending 90% of their 
warmth up your chimney—as your 
present fireplace does—Radiant- 
fire projects that 90% to the 
objects within your room, thus 
yielding you nine times the heat. 


Yet Radiantfire is ashless, smoke- 
less, dustless, odorless. And it 
preserves for your fireplace its full 
ability to purify the air. 


Securing its heat from gas—nat- 
ural or manufactured — Radiant- 
fire is always under perfect control 
and will burn for hours on the 
price of a shovelful of coal. 


Your Gas Company or dealer has 
a complete line of models for every 
home and business purpose. See 
them today! 


Within the next 30 days every gas supplied town will develop 
a tremendous demand for Radiantfire. 
is open to any forward-looking merchant. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY 


Our dealer proposition 
Get it without delay 


San Francisco, 768 Mission St. 


CINCINNATI ATLANTIC CITY 
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Washed 


Satina 
Makes Ironing 
Easy 


Starched pieces as- 
sume a delightful 
Sinish when Satina is 
a’ded to the boiling 
starch. The iron 
ceases to stick, the 
smooth surface de- 
lights the eye, and 
La France Bouquet, 
with which the tab- 
let is perfumed, im- 
parts an elusive fra- 
grance that appeals 
to critical women. 
We will mail you a 
free sample on re- 
c ipt of your gro- 
cer’s name. 








Shirts _ ae Dresses ~ Baby Clothes 


clean with a Fifth the Labor 





+e HEN I boiled or soaked the clothes, 
La France added to ordinary laundry 
soap saved one-third of the time spent 
in doing the washing, four-fifths of the 
labor, and spared the clothes all of the wear of 
rubbing on a washboard 
“When I used an electric washer La France 
added to the same soap saved half the usual time 
and half the current used for washing with soap 
alone.” 7 
The paragraphs above are the sworn testimony 
of one of the leading domestic science experts in 
the United States. In testing La France, she, 
too, washed shirts, summer dr2-ses and children’s 
garments as well as bedclothing and linens. And 
she goes on to say: 
“Microscopic tests prove that La France does not 
injure fabrics." We have her affidavit on file in 
Philadelphia. 
Nothing Else Like La France 


La France is not a new soap. It is a product 
used with soap. It contains no harsh, fabric- 


LA FRANCE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


113 Sansom St. 
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Better Laundry With Any Soap 


TABLET AND POWDERED 
MAKES WASHING EASY 


destroying chemicals—no strong bleach. Its ac- 
tion is safe, swift and sure. Used with any soap 
that you like, La France will do your washing 
quicker, better, and without any hard rubbing. 
Only very soiled places will need even light rubbing 
between your hands. 


Use Your Usual Washing Method 


La France does its usual good work no matter 
what method of washing you use. Boil your 
clothes if you like; or soak them; or use any sort 
of washing machine. By any method, with any 
soap, La France will free you from the drudgery 
of hard rubbing and spare your clothing from the 
fabric-destroying washboard. And such clean 
clothes—crisp, white, a washing to be proud of! 


Try La France—Free 


You can buy either the La France Tablet or the 
La France powdered from your grocer. If he is 
out of it he can get it for you if you insist. Or 
send us his name and we will send you entirely 
without ‘cost enough La France for your next 


washing. 
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The Tale of Triona 


ing my word,” said he. “I promised to see 
him over his honeymoon.” 

“That’s a bit mad and Quixotic,” said 
Olivia. 

“So’s all that’s worth having in life, my 
dear,” said he. 

So she had settled down for the time with her 
chauffeur husband, and meanwhile had been 
feeding him into health. 

They read the letter together. 

“Tt’s no use,” wrote Rowington, ‘to start 
again under the Briggs name. You’ve told 
the world that Triona is a pseudonym. Alexis 
Triona means something. John Briggs 
doesn’t.” 

“He’s quite right,” said Olivia. 

“As you will,” he said. “I give in. But 
you can’t say I’ve not done my very best to 
kill Alexis Triona.” 

“And you can’t. Fate again. And—Alexis 
dear—I never knew John Briggs.” 

They were in the sea-haunted parlor. After 
a while he took up the pink conch-shell and 
fingered it lovingly. Then, with a laugh, he 
put it to her ear. 

“What does it say?” 

She listened a while, handed him back the 
shell and looked up at him out of her dark eyes, 
laughed the laugh of deep happiness. 

“T’ll go with you, dear—to any South Sea 
Island you like.” 

“Will you?” he cried. ‘We'll go. And I'll 
write a novel full of the beauty of God’s 
universe and you.” 

Myra came in to-lay the luncheon table. 
Olivia leaped up and threw her arms around 
the thin shoulders. 

“Myra dear, you’ll have to pack up quick. 
We’re going to Honolulu tomorrow.” 

“You must make it the day after,” said 
Myra. “The laundry doesn’t come till 
tomorrow night.” 

(THE Enp) 


The Discovery of God 


(Continued from page 25) 


be many ages yet before he attains to what St. 
Paul calls ‘“‘mature manhood and the stature 
of full-grown men in Christ,’’ we see him in 
the Bible much as he is in the twentieth cen- 
tury. He has the same mental and physical 
equipment, the same passions, ambitions, and 
tendencies. In other words the Bible does not 
take us back to the days of the Piltdown or 
Neanderthal man, but only to man as he 
emerges into history. He emerges into history 
trailing clouds of myth, legend, tradition, from 
the ages of which there never could have been 
a written record, but he comes, as modern 
investigation shows us, in height, in form, in 
intelligence, potentially as he is now. The 
evolution which made him as he stands took 
place eons before his arrival on the scene of 
Genesis. After all, written history covers no 
more than perhaps five thousand years; and 
in the processes by which we come to be what 
we are, five thousand years are but as a tale 
that is told, and a watch in the night. 

_Nor does the fact that man has discovered 
God conflict with the tradition which many 
people love, of God’s revelation of Himself. 
As a matter of fact, revelation and discovery 
are parts of the same ideal. There could be 
noth'ag for man to discover if God were not 
revealing it, while all discoveries are essentially 
discoveries in the obvious. ; 
_ By this I mean that the great storehouse 
Irom which in the course of his upward climb 
man has brought forth first this element of 
force, and then that, has always been wide 
open. Nothing has been kept a_ secret; 
nothing has been concealed. We do not live 
in-a world in which the precious things are 
ae back from us, to be doled out a little at a 
me. On the contrary; the riches of earth and 
sea and air have at‘all times been exposed and 
ready to our use. The defect has been in our 
ability to use them. We have had neither the 
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Style Book FREE 
Qrws WOMEN, you can look 

slender. This book tells you 
how — and it will be sent to you 
free. It is the Lane Bryant 
Style Book—the only style book 
published just for stout women. 

Eighty-four pages, picturing 
Coats, Suits, Dresses, Waists, 
Skirts, Corsets and Underwear. 
Smart Styles. Low Prices. 
Style Book Free. Write today. 
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Two interesting 
examples of the 
Slenderizing 
styles shown in 
the Lane Bryant 
Style Book. 
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TOUT WOMEN, now, may dress in latest 
fashion. They can follow the latest mode, 
the fashions of the hour—and look slender. 


They can procure ultra-modish clothes, 
with becoming, slenderizing lines—clothes 
that are ready to put right on and wear. 


New York and Paris Fashions 
Lane Bryant specializes in providing just such 
clothes for stout women. New York and Paris 
fashions—re-designed with lines that slenderize. 
The finest materials and workmanship—always. 
Yet prices are low, for Lane Bryant manufactures 
as well as designs— and sells by mail direct to you. 


Sizes up to 56 Bust 


Our service is nation wide. The Lane Bryant stores 
serve daily the elite of the land. The Lane Bryant 
Style Book brings this service to your very door. 

Call at our stores when you can. In the mean- 
time shop by mail. Individual service. Hundreds 
of styles to choose from. Roomy sizes, up to 56 bust. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Style Book sent FREE. 
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Delicious 
reamed Chicken 


Ten minutes from the shelf to the table 


This, or any other dish prepared with chicken, 
can be made in a jiffy and without bother from 
R & R Boned Chicken. 

Standard for fifty years—the first preparation of 
its kind to be put into containers—and required 
in constantly increasing quantities ever since. 


Tender chicken meat, prepared in spotless 


kitchens, packed in sanitary cans. 
The contents of a tin are equal to three times the quantity of uncooked fowl. 


Wholesome, tasty and 
economical 


At Your Grocer’s 
6 ounce and 13 ounce tins 


Other 
R & R Products 
Plum Pudding 
Potted Ham 
Potted Tongue 
Potted Chicken 
French Process 
Prunes 
(in glass jars) 


‘RichanysonaR0 oBBINS 





Makers of Famous R & R Plum Pudding 
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The Discovery of God 


eyes with which to see them nor the hands with 
which to handle them, but the forces them- 
selves have been as obvious at any time during 
these ten thousand years as they are today. 

Steam, for example, was as potent in all the 
ages before James Watt as on the night when 
he watched its action on the kettle, only there 
was no one to notice a fact which had been 
under the eyes of men ever since fire had first 
heated water. Oil had doubtless been gushing 
from millions of wells, only there was no one 
who saw what purpose it could serve. Elec- 
tricity was known to the Greeks, and at any 
time could have transformed man’s life as it 
has: done within the past few years. From 
the beginning of man’s habitation of the globe 
the air has been the home of invisible animal 
life beyond the sands on the seashore for mul- 
titude; it has been the receptacle for sound- 
waves which in this year of 1922 present us 
with the latest new marvel of our time; but 
any generation could have discovered what 
Pasteur and Edison and Marconi have revealed 
to us, since all things work together to make 
up an amazing Obvious for those who have the 
mind to perceive it. 

And so it has been with God. Of all obvious 
phenomena He has been the most obvious. 
If there is a God, this is what ought to be 
natural, and this is what we find. All religions, 
all Christian religions especially, teach this 
now, but from the beginning of time the fact 
was not so evident. Long after our spiritual 
ancestors had come to accept God as the one 
Universal Almighty, they saw Him as a God 
who hid Himself away, leaving His children 
feeling after Him in the dark, and if they lost 
Him, damning them with punishments un- 
speakable. That concept is past, but because 
it is past it becomes the more worth our while 
to note the stages by which we grew out of it. 
One after another the veils have been thrust 
aside, till that which hid the Holy of Holies 
was rent from the top to the bottom, and 
nothing hung between us and revealed Divine 
Expression. 


The Earliest Concept of God 

The degree to which God, as the Universal 
Father, is obvious to all who care to behold 
Him will be dealt with in proportion as we 
come nearer to man’s discovery of the fact. 
At present we must consider the elemental God 
which the Book of Genesis puts before us a; 
man’s earliest spiritual concept of the Divine. 
It is not man’s earliest concept, but his earliest 
spiritual concept. Artless and primitive, it 
has aready begun to be sublime. 

*“Jehovah God made heaven and earth. 
And no plant of the field was yet in the earth, 
and no herb of the field had yet sprung up . 

And Jehovah God formed man of the dust of 
the earth, and breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life; and man became a living soul . . . 
And Jehovah God planted a garden eastward 
in Eden; and there he put man whom he had 
formed. And out of the ground made Jehov: ah 
God to grow every tree that is pleasant to the 
sight, and good for food; the tree of life also 
in the midst of the garden, and the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil . . . And Jehovah 
God commanded the man, saying, Of every 
tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat, but 
of the tree of the know ledge of good and evil 
thou shalt not eat of it. And the man 
gave names to all cattle, and. to the birds of 
the heavens, and to every beast of the field; 
but for man there was not found a helpmeet 
for him.” ‘ 

The necessity for finding a helpmeet tor 
man comes to Jehovah God as something of 
an afterthought. Afterthoughts are freely 
ascribed to Him, not only by the age which 
saw the writing of the Book of Genesis, but 
by many ages later. “The Lord repented” 
becomes a recognized form of expression. A 


*Note—The passages throughout this series 
of articles, taken from the Bible, are quote: 
indifferently from the Authorized, Revised, and 
various modern translations. 
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“From Contented Cows” 







Tested Recipes 
from the Carnation 


Cook Book 


Cream of Tomato Soup 

2 tsp. sugar, 14 tsp. soda, 1 slice onion, 
14% cups water, 4 tbsp. butter, 1 cup 
Carnation Milk, 4% can tomatoes (2 cups), 
2 cloves, 1 tsp. ‘salt, 1 cup water, 4 tbsp. 
flour, 1 tsp. pepper, 6 pepper corns, bit 
of bay leaf. “ Cook tomatoes, 144 cups 
water, seasonings and sugar slowly for 
twenty minutes. Strain; add salt and 
soda. Melt butter, add flour, stirring 
constantly. Add Carnation Milk, diluted 
with one cup water. Cook until thickened, 
stirring occasionally. Combine the toma- 
toes and the milk, adding the tomatoes 
tothe milk. Serve at once. This recipe 
serves six people. 






















Cream White Sauce 

(For Creaming Vegetables) 
2 tbsp. flour, 144-cup Carnation Milk, 
2 tbsp. butter or -substitute, !4 tsp. salt, 
2¢ cup water. ~ Melt the butter or sub- 
stitute, add flour and stir until thoroughly 
mixed. Add the milk, diluted with water, 
and cook about five minutes or until 
the mixture thickens, then add salt. This 
recipe makes one cup of White Sauce. 
















Scalloped Potatoes 

1 tbsp. salt, 4 medium sized potatoes, 

3 114 cups water, 2g cup Carnation Milk, 

; lg tbsp. butter. Wash, pare and cut 

: potatoes in thin slices. Put a layer in 
a buttered -baking dish, sprinkle with 
salt and dredge with a small amount of 
flour; repeat until all the potatoes are 
used. Add milk, diluted with water, and 
butter and bake until the potatoes are 
soft. This recipe serves six people. 


A Label you can trust cpt, stipend 


shortening, 14 tsp. salt, 4 cup water, 
14% cup Carnation Milk. “Sift dry in- 
gredients together. Mix in the shorten- 
ing with a knife or fingers; add liquids, 


R more than twenty years the : thoroughly mixed, mixing until the mix- 


ture forms a soft dough. Roll lightly 










familiar red and white Carnation | io hot oven about 15 minutes. fis 
ba ‘ recipe makes about eight biscuits 
label has been the symbol of pure, rich | Spice Cakes 
milk ‘‘From Contented Cows”; pure | molasses, $¢ cup Carnation Mill, 14 cup 


butter or substitute, 1 tsp. soda, 244 cups 


milk, evaporated to the consistency of | ee lememon Gane Mekiee anemee 

r |  Syreceeee ceeeere rae 

cream and sterilized. When you buy | Samed enh Geet Min and ole the-dg 

ilk under that label f | and bake in muffin tins ina. moderately 

ml under abe you are sure O pa oven. This recipe makes sixteen 

. . . . H cakes. 

its absolute purity and of its uniform | ie thaaeliesiattainialbaaa 

quality. Look for the red and white sai 3a 2 tbsp. flour, 34 tsp. mustard 

e H 2 tbsp. butter or substitute, 1 tbsp. sugar, 

label shown below. It is a label you can | Gorton ii, ate dey ingredients, a8 

* 8 H ac to — <a Add the milk 

trust. Our Cook Book, containing 100 | St ep ete eee 


slowly, then cool. This recipe makes 34 


tested recipes, gladly sent at your request. | Supenlad dreseing. 


Lemon Cream Pie 
: 1 cup sugar, 2 tbsp. butter, 4 tbsp. lemon 
CARNATION MILK PropwuctTs ComMPANY juice, 14 cups boiling water, 3 egg yolks, 
; 34 cup oa 3 ap oo Milk, 4% 
‘ ‘ “ S tsp. grated lemonrin ix flour and sugar; 
New York Cuicaco SEATTLE AYLMER, On TARIO : add boiling water, stirring constantly. 
: Cook 5 minutes. Add butter, the beaten 
egg yolks, Carnation Milk and lemon 
juice and rind. Line plate with pastry, 
bake ina hot oven. Cool. Fill withthe 
lemon mixture. Cover with meringue. 
Bake in a slow oven until the meringue 


TP a MARK REG Cg «oft is a golden brown. 
Meringue: Beat the whites of three eggs, 
: add 14 cup powdered sugar, gradually, 
Crnatin beating all the time. Add 1% tsp. lemon 
: extract. 


Always thoroughly mix Carnation Milk 
and water. The Carnation Cook Book 
contains more than 100 tested economical 
recipes. It will be mailed free on request. 
Send for this handy recipe book today. 


Carnation MiLk Propucts Company 
932 Consumers Building, Chicago 
1032 Stuart Building, Seattle 


Milk | 


Sold by Grocers Everywhere 
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This is the Westinghouse M 
Iron, the iron for every 
Woman. W omendesignedit! 









Its broad bevelled base makes it 
the iron for every woman — for 
every ironing need—and it fits 
the purse as well. 

It does fine work and fast 
work, particular work and plain 
flat ironing; and it saves time, 


and energy. 


This Westinghouse Iron 
does wonderfully satisfactory 
work for thousands of women. 
Let it do yours, too. 






















WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 


Offices in all Principle Cities Representatives Everywhere 









More Convenience Outlets Make 
More Convenient Homes 







©1922 W. E. & M. Co. 
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The Discovery of God 


God who could change His mind or get new 
angles on a given situation is the kind of God— 
one is inclined to say the degree of God—to 
which the Bible first introduces us. The 
solitude of the Earth-born—for so the name 
Adam may be freely translated—impressed 
Jehovah God just as the results of our experi- 
ments impress ourselves. One thing being 
done, «nother is seen to be needed. 

“And Jehovah God caused a deep sleep to 
fall upon the man, and he slept. And He took 
one of his ribs, and closed up the flesh instead 
thereof. 
taken from the man made he a woman.” 

The point, it will be noticed, is not what 
Jehovah God actually did, but what early man 
conceived of Him as doing. To the child- 


mind of the race it was difficult to see the | 


Creator working on any other lines than those 
which might suggest themselves to men. 
God was man enhanced, glorified, deified. 
With powers and knowledge greater than man’s 
He ditfered from man in degree rather than in 
kind. When He comes to call the Earth-born 
and his companion to account, He acts as a 


man would act, speaking in a voice that can be | 0 
|! and even $500 was 


recognized as His, while walking out to refresh 
himself. 


And the rib which Jehovah God had | 





“And they heard the voice of Jehovah God | 


walking in the garden in the cool of the day. 
And the man and his wife hid themselves from 
the presence of Jehovah God amid the trees 
of the garden.” 

It will be noted that they could so hide them- 
selves, and that the presence of Jehovah God 
extended no further than the spot in which He 
happened to be walking. The thought so 


vivid to the writer of the Epistle to the He- | 


brews, that “everything lies bare and exposed 
to the eyes of Him to whom we are responsible,” 
is still far from the human consciousness, and 
will so remain for centuries to come. 

The God who is at the Bible’s starting point 
is God in the image of man, naive and rudi- 
mentary. His dealings with the Earth-born 
and his wife are as simple and direct as their 
dealings. with each other. He is the third 
character of the drama, the highest of the 
three, but still a character with limitations. 
Unable to find Adam, He calls, “Where art 
thou?” Adam replies as he would reply to 
another human being, “I heard thy voice in the 
garden and I was afraid because I was naked, 
and I hid myself.” Question and answer, 


question and answer, the incident is told, the | 


guilt confessed, and the sentences pronounced. 
it is all on the primitive plane, young, ingen- 
uous, child-like with the childhood of the world. 


Immemorial Tradition 


But where did the writer of the Book of 
Genesis find this material? He tells of an 
epoch of which, it is plain there could have 
been no contemporary chronicle. Who then 
gave him the information he relates with so 
much authority? 

At is not the purpose of these articles to deal 
with history, and yet the subject must now and 
then be touched upon To get the value of the 
primitive concept of God we must keep steadily 
before us the conditions in which that concept 
grew in the human intelligence. We must go 
back to a period when little that we now know 
as civilized life had come into existence and 
the world was relatively empty. Man as we 
see him today had come into his domain, but 
It was from our point of view a new domain. 
Man himself was new in his appraisement of 
his powers and resources. 

And yet new as he was, he already had a 
past. It is impossible to go back to a time when 
the great speculations which force themselves 
on us had not already been pondered on. 
Before there was history, before there was 
Writing, men were busy with the thought of 
God and of God’s relation to themselves. They 
were weaving theories and making poems and 
telling tales around their camp-fires as nomadic 
peoples have ever done, and the story of their 
virgin world, and of the Beings who had made 
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How I Earned $200 in 
Three Months at Home 


By MARY P. ROBINSON 


the time this 
very personal 
story begins, I 
was just twenty- 
seven years old— 
the mother of two 
children. 


My husband’s 
salary was scarcely 
sufficient to meet 
our needs—some- 
how we were never 


A 


able to put any- 
thing aside. Fs 
We lived ina 
small but comfort- 
able home. We 
wanted to buy it, 


but the owner 
wanted $500 down, 


beyond our fondest 
dreams. 


Frankly, we didn’t 


anywhere. We were 
just drifting along, 
that was all. 

We had reached one of the critical 
periods of married life. Some call it “re- 


|; adjustment”; some “settling down”; some 
J 


“disillusion.” But I could see that it was 


| a crisis. 





The clothes problem was worst of all. 
When I was single, I had a position that 
paid me $15 a week. It wasn’t a large 
salary, to be sure, bur I lived at home 
with my people, and even after helping 
with the family expenses, I always had 
something left over for clothes. Not as 
many as I would have liked, nor as 
pretty, but at least a new dress each 
spring, a suit in the fall, and two or 
three hats a year. 

But after marriage I didn’t even have 
that. I wore the same clothes so long 
that I was almost ashamed to go any- 
where. 


And then finally, just 
looked darkest, I read in one of the 
magazines the story of a woman just 
like myself, who had not only solved her 
clothes problem, but had found an easy, 
fascinating way to earn money at home. 


Somehow that story raised all my 
hopes anew. I felt that after all possibly 
there was a way for me to have the 
pretty, becoming clothes I had always 
wanted—perhaps even to make some 


when things 


|} money to add to the family income. 


So that very night I wrote to the 
Woman’s Institute for information about 
their plan of teaching dressmaking and 
millinery at home, and a few days later 
I enrolled for the dressmaking course. 


COULD hardly sew at all at the time 

and I was afraid that I might have 
some difficulty with the lessons. But 
they are written in such plain, every-day 
language that even a child could under- 
stand them. And those wonderful pic- 
tures! As one fashion expert says—“You 
could almost learn dressmaking and milli- 
nery from the illustrations alone.” 


I found the work intensely interesting, 
for it helped me to fill a life-long desire 
—to really know how to sew. And soon 
I was so absorbed in making simple, 
pretty things for myself and the children 
that I had forgotten all about my troubles 
and had a new feeling of confidence—a 
new outlook on life. 


It was wonderfully fascinating to see 
the garments literally grow in my hands 
and such a satisfaction to know I was 
saving money with every stitch. 

Naturally, my husband was as pleased 
as could be at my progress, for every hus- 
band likes to see his wife well dressed. 
And there was never any. thought about 
extravagance or “Can we afford it?” be- 
cause I was either making over gar- 
ments of previous seasons, or making 
new ones for just the cost of materials. 


The neighbors just couldn’t get over 
the improvement in my appearance, and 


(Advertisement) 








pretty soon, first 
one and then 
another, came to me 
and asked if I 
wouldn’t make 
something for them. 
It seemed as if 
every one in town 
was looking for a 
really good dress- 
, maker, and my own 
clothes proved that 
‘I was all of that. 
| So I arranged to 
spend part of each 
day sewing for 
others. 


The very first 
week I made $15. 
Then $20. and $25 
and then $30. Dur- 
ing the last three 
months fi have 
made nearly $200 
sewing for my 
neighbors and 
friends—in addi- 
tion to saving at 
least $75 on my own clothes, 


HE other evening I showed my hus- 
band how much I had earned and put 
aside and he was so surprised and so 
proud of me that his face fairly shone! 


That $500 that we want for the first 
payment of our house isn’t so far away 
after all. And we are all so happy! You 
can't imagine what a difference it makes 
when a woman has an income of her own. 


And to think that just about a year 
ago I was so worried about the family 
finances and the clothes problem that I 
hardly knew which way to turn! 


I am telling you all this in such detail 
because I want you to see that there is 
a way for you to have the pretty clothes 
for which you have been longing. 

For what I have done, any woman can 
do. More than 140,000 women and girls 
are now studying at home with the 
Woman's Institute. Among them are 
wives and mothers—teachers—girls at 
home and in school—girls in offices, shops 
and factories—and all learning dress- 
making and millinery just as successfully 
as if they were together in a classroom. 


I know it sounds almost too good to 
be true—but it isn’t. I was as skeptical 
at first as anybody—but something inside 
kept urging me to send in that coupon 
I = ;seen so often. I certainly am glad 
I did! ‘ 

I hope you will do the same thing. I 
know you will when you realize that it 
costs you nothing to find out all about the 
Woman’s Institute and what it will do 
for you. 


UST send a letter, post card or the con- 

venient coupon printed below to the 
Woman’s Institute, Dept. 8-J, Scranton, 
Penna., and you will receive, without 
cost or obligation, the full story of this 
great school that is bringing to women 
and girls all over the world the happi- 
ness of having dainty, becoming clothes, 
savings almost too good to be true and 
the joy of being independent in a suc- 
cessful business. 

It takes but a moment to tear out this 
coupon, fill it out and mail it, yet that 
seemingly simple little act may bring 
you more happiness than anything you 
have ever done in your life. 
TEAR OUT HERE 
WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8-J, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me one of 
your booklets and tell me how I can learn the subject 
which I have marked. below: 


C Home Dressmaking C] Millinery 
(CD Professional Dressmaking Cj Cooking 
Name atsieseesetedens 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
PIII asin eccncorsnimacncoiced aeeddoinneciaieaa: 
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o matter 
what home ~or where 


ROM the simple cottage to the perfectly 
appointed apartment or elaborate mansion, 
there is no home in which this modern 

method of decorating is not appropriate. Re- 
gardless of the richness or simplicity of your 
interior furnishings, the most beautiful wall 
effects will be obtained by using 





Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper 


Alabastine comes in powdered form in many nature 
tints intermixable to form numberless others, harmoniz- 
ing perfectly with your taste and the color scheme of 
your furnishings. Alabastine mixed with water, either 
hot or cold, makes a wall coating which can be applied 
with a suitable brush to any interior surface. The 
result is beautiful, durable, sanitary and economical. 
Alabastine can be purchased at almost all good stores 
selling paints. Be sure to look for the cross and 
circle printed in red on every genuine package 


Write for Color Charts of Alabastine 
and the new Alabastine-Opaline Process 


Artistic tiffanized effects, three color harmonies, 
can now be obtained at surprisingly low costs 
through the Alabastine-Opaline Process. Write 
us for full information. Let us-help you with 
any decorating problem you may have. 


“e Alabastine Company 
646° Grandville Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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The Discovery of God 


it, was the theme on which they dwelt with 
most curiosity. From a past which even ‘o 
them, prehistoric as they were, was already 
distant and dark, traditions had come down in 
which all that was remembered, or guessed at, 
or known, was preserved in a formless epic of 
the ages. 

Into this epic went legends, myths, ballads, 
family trees, laws, folklore tales, wise sayings, 
as well as biographical sketches and historical 
narratives more or less authentic. The critical 
spirit not having yet been born, no sharp line 
was drawn between that which had actually 
happened and that which was partly invented. 
In general, little was invented, but that which 
had happened was modified in the telling, and 
modified again, and yet again, with the liberty 
to edit assumed by verbal narration at all times. 

More especially these modifications 0 ‘curred 
as families developed into tribes, and tribes 
into nations. From the original Semitic source, 
which was perhaps in the mountains of Armenia, 
there had gradually sprung a number of inter- 
related peoples—Babylonians, Assyrians, Amor- 
ites, Canaanites, Moabites, Edomites, Hebrews 
—with a common ancestral heritage. The epic 
of the ages belonged to each, but to each in 
his own way. While the basis remained the 





| same, the details differed with new backgrounds, 
| new habits, and above all with the more definite 
| trend in this or that direction of the national 


instincts. Of this primitive literature enough 
survives apart from what the Hebrews have 
preserved for us to show that while the metal 
was identical the mintings were stamped by 
the various national cultures. In some cases 
the traditions became puerile, in some cases 
gross. The Babylonian version of the legend 
we know as that of the Garden of Eden seems 
to have been used as part of an obscene ritual. 
Outside of the Hebrew race the tendency was to 
degrade as much of the ‘ancient heritage as 
could be thus applied to ignoble and lascivious 
purposes. 

It was a point of view, a way of translating 
the primeval wisdom into such terms as con- 
temporaries understood. The Hebrew did as 
the others did. The difference was in his 
translation. 


Tradition Purified 

It adds to the significance of the Bible to 
remember that Hebrew literature did not begin 
with any of the books of our present Holy 
Scriptures. In its written and unwritten forms 
it was already an ancient literature before a 
line of one of them was penned. Of the earlier 
books classed as historical all, doubtless, would 
come more correctly under the heading of 
compilations rather than under that of original 
works. This is what we should expect. The 
writer of the Book of Genesis drew certainly 
from two. previous compilations, and possibly 
from more. These compilations had, in all 
human probability, been drawn from chronicles 
earlier still, while all went back to the primitive 
source of tradition. 

Moreover, the scribes who made copies gave 
themselves a wide latitude of collaboration. 
Nominally copyists, they were really editors. 
Though their specific liberties with the text 
may at no time have been great, the sum total 
of them is of vast importance. Taken together 
they may be compared to the repeated filter- 
ings through which a water-supply passes 
between the lake in the hills and the goblet 
in the town. 

For in making these changes there was no 
dishonesty. A book was not yet recognized as 
the private property of the man who first 
produced it, subject to no emendation but his 
own. It was a community possession. Taken 
from the common heritage it could be treated 
as they pleased by the common heirs, and the 
common heirs used this privilege freely. 

On the whole they also used it wisely. It 
must be remembered that the transcribers of 
these books were not like the printers of @ 
modern manuscript, bound to reproduce the 
original to the last jot and tittle. Their 
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The Easiest Way 
To Feed 
Those Hungry Mouths 






O EVERY mother with growing children the preparation of wholesome, 
f fprters ones food is a matter of vital importance. How to cook better and 

with less drudgery is a problem she and every woman studies constantly. 

Cooking authorities say that the secret in many kinds of cookery is in cooking 
by receding temperature. By this method, afforded by the Toledo Fireless Cook 
Steve and described in our new ‘‘Secret’’ book, you can cook many foods better 
and easier. Because the rich natural flavor is fully retained and the natural 
juices are not cooked away. And hours can be released for rest and relaxation. 

In your Toledo you can bake delicious hash, cook most delectable peas and 
‘scalloped potatoes, do it all in one compartment—and only 15 minutes of fuel is 
needed. Chicken can be beautifully roasted or fried. The flavor of foods is 
improved. As high as 80% of fuel is saved. 

The Toledo has a patented ““Water-Seal"” Top, Automatic Steam Pressure 
Valve and other exclusive features. It has ended kitchen worries for over 300,000 
satisfied users. Sold by most up-to-date dealers. Toledo demonstrations (at 
stores) are highly instructive and interesting. Never miss one! Send for our 
free book now! 





Free —And of 
Unusual Interest 


This 24-page book on better things 
to eat and how easier to make them. 

In it, Alice Bradley, famous home 
economy expert, tells how thru Reced- 
ing Temperatures foods may be more 
deliciously cooked and both time and 
fuel saved. 

Shows how to avoid fruitless toil 
and expense with a Toledo. Gives 
many dainty menus. Every housewife 
wants a copy. Write for yours now. 


New And Improved 
Toledo—with Legs 


Comes in one- or two-com- 
partment sizes. Cabinet of 
handsomely enameled steel— 
built to last a lifetime. Book 
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of aluminum utensils _includ- 
ing thermometer and legs, 
with every Toledo. 





THE TOLEDO COOKER CO., Dept. 39, Toledo, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Ideal Aluminum Ware, Conservo Steam Cookers, 
Ideal Food Conveyors for Hospitals, Institutions and Factories. 
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Fireless Cookstove 
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The Discovery of God 


position was like that of the engraver, who 
gives in the main the picture he sets out to copy, 
and yet puts it through his own interpretation, 
The interpretations of the ancient scribes must 
steadily have tended to throw a higher and purer 
import into legends which at first, with all 
their sweep of greatness, were childish, crude, 
or coarse. In the case of the Babylonians and 
Canaanites the water from the hills was polluted 
almost as soon as it left its source, turning into 
a stream of infection which in the end poisoned 
the peoples it supplied. In that of the Hebrews 
it was carefully drawn into one spiritual aque- 
duct, purified, and repurified, till, in the words 
of the Nazarene Master, it became “living 
water,” quenching all thirst. Before the epic 
of the ages reaches our hands it has passed, 
therefore, through many processes of spiritual- 
ization. Refined, and refined again, the spir- 
itual meaning is almost all that is now left of it. 

It is an odd comment on the puerility of 
human intelligence that until within a gener- 
ation or two the seeming facts narrated in the 
story of the garden of Eden meant more to men 
than its spiritual message. Fifty years ago 
storms of veritable passion raged round such 
questions as whether or not there had ever been 
a first man whose name was Adam, Red-Earth, 
the Earth-born—a first woman whose name was 
Eve, the Mother—a Tree of the Knowledge of 
Good and Evil growing out of the actual ground 
—a Tree of Life that was doing the same—a 
Serpent with the gift of speech. 

The relative unimportance of facts to the 
writers whom we now call sacred is difficult 
for the modern mind to grasp, but it must 
be clear in our minds that facts, as we know 
them, formed no part of what the compiler of 
the Book of Genesis was trying to convey to us. 
His facts were not those of time and place and 
incident; they were the steps of spiritual 
progress. The nearest modern parallel to his 
attitude which I can think of is that of Tolstoi, 
who in his more personal writings sometimes 
arranges the outer circumstances of his life to 
suit the stages of his inner growth. The 
inner growth was what he wished to explain 
to us, not the date and place at which such 
and such happenings occurred. 


Man’s Spiritual Starting Point 


What then, are che meanings the Hebrew 
has read into the tradition which -he makes the 
point of departure for his spiritual history of 
man? I have called the tradition naive and 
artless, and outwardly so it is. Within we 
find a marvellous transcription of what must 
have been man’s state of mind on his first 
adventures into life as we now conceive of it. 

1. Man and Woman—the Earth-born and 
the Mother—Adam and Eve—the members of 
the human race—have reached in their develop- 
ment the point of self-consciousness. They 
have become aware of themselves. They note 
the conditions surrounding themas good. They 
are so good as to constitute a Garden. The 

Garden is watered by rivers of which the 
Euphrates and the Tigris seem to have been 
two. Back in the immemorial centuries the 
Semitic race had pushed down from the harsh 
climate of the Armenian Taurus into the country 
we now know as Mesopotamia—Between the 
Two Rivers—of which the fertility was re- 
nowned. A tradition of ease would naturally 
color the Hebrew mind on harking back to the 
remote ancestral. 

2. Man and Woman have come to the 
recognition of work as a daily duty. Their 
function i in the Garden was “to dress it and to 
keepit.” Labor was light; the ground produced 
easily; life had the innocence with which it 
comes to all young things before they reach the 
severity of the struggle between Right and 
Wrong. 

3. But the struggle came. The human race 
pushes on to a new stage of perception. They 
learn that within this life of which the bliss is 
ignorance there is a Knowledge of Good and a 
Knowledge of Evil. Furthermore, they per- 
ceive that to eat of the fruit of this Tree will be 
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‘The only tonic neede 


Thousands of women, who find 
their strength unequal to the de- 
mands upon it, need no further 
medicine than the relief from ex- 
hausting kitchen drudgery which 
a Sellers Cabinet will bring. 


If you are one of these work- 
wearied women, tired and irrita- 
ble at the end of the day, don’t 
blame yourself; blame, rather, 
the inconvenient kitchen equip- 
ment which consumes more than 
a fair share of your energy. 


Such needless waste of effort is 
impossible if all your work ma- 
terials are gathered together in 
the compact, convenient space 
of a Sellers. Ended, too, are the 
tiresome standing and reaching. 

Even with the table top ex- 
tended for working, the contents 
of drawers and shelves are con- 


by thousands of women 


veniently at hand. The Auto- 
matic Base Shelf Extender brings 
all pots and pans on the lower 
shelf forward; the Extending 
Table Drawer Section does the 
same for cutlery drawers. 

Flour, sugar, spices, flavorings, 
are at your finger-tips; a conve- 
nient rack holds your cook book 
open at eye level. Every waste 
motion is eliminated by count- 
less clever devices. Every kitchen 
task is made simple and speedy. 

Do you really know how much 
the Sellers of today has to offer 
you; how much it can simplify 
and hasten your kitchen duties? 
Go to your dealer’s. Let him 
show you the remarkable Sellers 
features. He will gladly arrange 
terms to suit yourincome. Write 
for his name and the FREE 


Sellers Blue Book. 


Modern kitchen plans sent free, upon request 


G. I. Se_ters & Sons Company, Elwood, Indiana 
Canadian Branch: Sellers Kitchen Cabinets, Brantford, Canada 
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Automatic Base Shelf 
Extender—Brings base 
shelf and contents for- 
ward within easy reach. 


Ant-Proof Casters—Fill 
the bowl with common 
borax. Ants and other 
vermin will not cross it- 
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S.loerware Drawer—Above 
roll front. Removable 
plush lining. Occupies 
space that would other- 
wise be wasted. 


When You Build— 


instruct your arch tect to 
plan your kitchen to in- 
clude a Sellers. Itoccupies 
no more floor space than a 
kitchen table; has a host of 
conventences that a built- 
in cabinet lacks; and it 
costs only about one-half 
as much. 
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TWO VITAL NEEDS of the body 
your daily food must supply--- 
A food that brings glowing health and vigor 


HIS new food knowledge is revolutionizing 
the meals in millions of homes today. 

Countless housewives are now carefully plan- 
ning meals that mean health and vigor. They 
need such meals themselves so that they may 
have the strength for their daily tasks—the romp 
with the children, the overseeing of the house- 
hold work. They feel their responsibility to pro- 
vide such meals for their families. 

This is why women are supplementing their 
daily diet with Fleischmann’s Yeast—the famil- 
iar fresh food now known to be a cleansing 
agent in the intestines and to help build up the 
waste tissues worn out each day. This is why 
they provide it at home as regularly as they do 
milk or bread. 


A food that replaces laxatives 


People are now learning that laxatives are un- 
necessary. Of course we know they never re- 
move the cause of the trouble, but 

often make it worse. They weaken * 
the intestinal muscles. 


The problem is being solved for 
thousands. Fleischmann’s Yeast, a 
natural corrective, increases the ac- 
tion of the intestines, keeps them 
healthy and regular. By adding this 
fresh food to their daily diet men 


Fleischmann’s Yeast 
isa natural corrective 
food—not a medicine. 
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and women are being freed from bondage to 
laxatives. 

Thousands today are also keeping their diges- 
tion strong and healthy by eating Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. It supplies abundantly the elements 
which increase the flow of the digestive juices 
and promote the normal action of the liver. 


Eat 2 to 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast every day. 
You will grow fond of the distinctive taste. Nibble it 
plain from the cake, take it in water, milk, fruit-juices or 
any liquid you like. Try it as a sandwich spread. It com- 
bines well with soups, sauces, and many familiar home 
dishes. Your grocer can supply it fresh daily. 


Send for free booklet telling you 
what Fleischmann’s Yeast has done for 
others and can do for you. Use coupon, 
addressing THE FLEISCHMANN COM- 
PANY, Dept. 409, 701 Washington St., 
New York, N. Y. 


* * * 


HE most wholesome grains—corn, 

rye and barley —carefully selected, 
thoroughly cleansed, and then ground 
and soaked in water, form 
the rich, highly nourishing 
medium in which Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast is grown—the 
yeast famous in so many 
Scientific experiments. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


i THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, 


i Dept. 409, 701 Washington Street, 
: New York, N. Y. 
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Death. Itisa long step in mental development. 

4. They understand too, that death in this 
sense means more than the death in which the 
dust merely returns to the dust. In the Garden 
of their existence there is another Tree with 
another kind of fruit. There is a Tree of Life. 
He who eats of that Tree will “live forever.” 
Already, long before the dawn of history, long 
before there was anything but the uncouth 
words of primeval man to keep a record, the 
vision of immortality was in man’s mind as part 
of the Eternal Purpose. But with it comes the 
suspicion that Life and the Knowledge of Evil 
cannot be compatible. In some mystic way, 
which probably they could not have explained, 
they know that the Knowledge of Evil will 
bring Death. 

5. For a time this reasoning is enough for 
them. But the human mind is adventurous, 
and along spiritual lines the woman’s mind is 
more adventurous than the man’s. She tries 
to think the matter out. The Knowledge of 
Good is excellent as far as it goes; but without 
the knowledge of Evil it is only half the fact. 
It needs the other half to be complete. Only 
men know Good alone; gods know both Good 
and Evil. Far from bringing death, the 
Knowledge of Evil would make men as gods. 

6. In the daring mind this argument works 
as insidiously as if a serpent were gliding in and 
out, suggesting thoughts. The Woman con- 
siders Evil—what it really consists in. She 
finds in it three elements. It is good for food— 
it pleases the lower appetites. It is pleasant to 
the eyes—it pleases the higher appetites. It is 
to be desired to make one wise. The last 
argument is the clinching one, as it always is. 
Evil will add to the experience. One will 
know what it is like. That in itself can not 
but be an advance. 

7. In the subtler things of life Man allows 
Woman to decide for him, as in the rougher and 
heavier things he decides for her. The tendency 
is evident, back in the dawn of the world. 
Woman having tasted of Evil, Man acquiescently 
follows her example. 

8. They pass to another stage of experience. 
They learn that there is such a thing as shame. 
The consciousness of self which was at first but 
a consciousness of Good has become stained 
with the dyes of lower and higher appetites, as 
well as with the sophistication of the worldly- 
wise. Inner anguish works itself outward in 
dread of the physical self. They are like 
frantic things, stripping the leaves from the 
trees to conceal themselves from each other. 
By and by Jehovah God will take pity on them | 
and show them how to make coats of skin, and | 
another step will be taken along the way we | 
call civilized. 


9. But in the meantime a new form of 
Knowledge is in store for them. They learn | 
disillusion. The promise temptation had made, 


that they should become as gods, has not been 
kept. There is no possibility of its being kept. 
The thought that they had once argued that 
Evil could do them Good now mocks at them. 
When a real God comes down to walk in the 
Garden in the cool of the day, so far are they 
from meeting Him on equal terms that they run 
away from Him. Where there had once been 
a flaunting hope there is nothing now but 
impotence and misery. 

tc. But the next stage of experience is more 
comforting. They find a value in facing the 
fact that they have done wrong, and standing 
up to its results. Though much is lost, all is 
not lost. In the struggle with Evil man will 
be the victor. “TI will put enmity between thee 
and the Woman,” Jehovah God says to the 
Serpent, “and between thy seed and her seed. 
He shall bruise thy head, and thou sha!t bruise 
his heel.” From a bruise in the heel a man 
may go lame; from a bruise in the head a 
serpent dies. It was no small thing for the 
dawn-ages of mankind to have worked out the 
principle that Good is more powerfu! than Evil, 
and that though man must suffer, he will 
triumph in the end. 

11. But the days of innocence are over. 
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Long Daven-O 


Combining a Luxurious Davenport 


and a Comfortable Bed 


A Kroehler Daven-O will keep your living room a charming, 
handsomely furnished place by day, unmarred by makeshift 
couches. Yet it can be converted, at a moment's notice, into a 
spacious and comfortable bed. It will give you the convenience 
of an additional bedroom, without additional rental. 


The Kroehler Daven-O is a beautifully upholstered, luxurious piece 
of living room furniture, just like any other fine davenport in appearance. 
It opens, with one easy motion, into a full-sized, 72x50-inch bed, made 
up, ready for use. Its patented, sagless, folding metal bed frame and 
springs, and thick, removable mattress insure utmost comfort. There is 
ample room, when folded, for bedding and mattress, which are entirely 
concealed by day. 

The Kroehler Daven-O is made in overstuffed, colonial and period 
designs, in any wood finish, and with chairs and rockers to match. Uphol- 
stery of mohair plush, tapestry, velour, genuine leather or leather substi- 
tute. Made to harmonize with any decorative scheme. Handsome styles, 
at prices to meet any requirement. Sold by leading furniture dealers every- 
where, for cash or easy payments. Ask for a demonstration. Look for 
the Kroehler trade mark. Don’t accept a substitute; Kroehler Daven-Os 
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Write for free book of attractive designs and name of dealer. 
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‘Oh, Girls, How Stunning! , 


Her most intimate friends have arranged a 
“shower” for the bride-to-be. 
Imagine her surprise and delight! They have 
brought a gift of silverware in the exquisite 
Jamestown pattern of the House of Holmes 
& Edwards, 
The classic simplicity of the graceful pattern 
is a delicate compliment to her character and 
refinement. 
Such gifts are a privilege to produce, a pleasure 
to present, and a joy to possess. 
In Silver-Inlaid, solid silver where it wears 
Tea Spoons, set of six . . . $4.50 
In Super-Plate, protected where the wear comes 
Tea Spoons, set of six . . . $3.75 
At the Better Dealers in Silverware 
THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., Successor 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
Manufactured in Canada by 


STANDARD SILVER CO. 
of TORONTO. Ltd. 
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The Discovery of God 


Innocence is a quality which when once put 
off can never be put on again. So the human 
race finds itself outside the Garden of childhood, 
nor can it ever go back again. Angels with 
swords of fire guard that way, and duty lies in 
going on. 

12. The closing of the gates of Eden was 
the symbol of a new epoch in experience. 
Mankind has passed the mere perception with 
which he appears upon the scene, the Knowl- 
edge that he has a choice of Evil as well as of 
Good. He has made his choice. As a conse- 


| quence he knows that. between him and Evil 


there must be perpetual enmity. He has 
entered on the age-long struggle in which he 
will be lamed, but a conqueror. 


The Age-Long Struggle and Its End 


So the Bible gathers together in its opening 
pages all the conflict which must have torn 
mankind through the twilight centuries of 
which we know next to nothing. It is as much 
a masterpiece of condensation as a seed which 
contains in itself a potential tree. It closes 
one era of human growth and opens up another. 
It marks the beginning of the struggle on which 
each one of us is actually engaged, into which 
every child born to us emerges the minute when, 
at the age of two or three, it begins to distinguish 
Right from Wrong. Once that perception had 
come to the mind, Man and Woman were 
marked off forever from the Piltdown or 
Neanderthal generations which had preceded 
them. They had entered on the stage of 
personal responsibility. Henceforth they were 
to be both the masters and the victims of their 
acts. Consciously, unconsciously, subconscious- 
ly, they must wage the war on which they have 
now engaged, without a minute’s relaxation, 
till at the end of their long climb upward they 
come out victorious. 

And God is on their side. He is an elemental 


| God as yet, and will remain elemental for many 
generations to come, but hints of a God who is 


Love are already dimly manifest, as the mother 
who is love is dimly manifest to the baby in the 
cradle. Their aim, of which they are unaware, 
is the finding of this God. The Bible reflects 
the steps which lead to the discovery. 

Nothing can be more fatal to understanding 
it than to suppose that it gives us one flat level 


| of moral and ore knowledge. Far from 


| being a flat leve 





it is a continuous ascent, and 
often a steep and a hard one. It is an ascent 
through failures and mistakes, as well as 
through successes and victories. The value of 
each stage can be tested only by the end to 
which it leads, and the end to which it leads is 
Jesus Christ. 

It is the glory of the Books we are considering 
that, beginning with but a childish idea of the 
Divine, they conduct us up and on and out, 
during the two thousand years which it took to 
write them, to the Vision of the Nazarene 
Master. The expansion has no parallel in 
man’s experience elsewhere. Never aware of 
itself as a movement, the search for God never 
flags. Never the intentional aim of either a 
people or a man, it shows itself as the objective 
which both men and peoples have been aiming 
at unconsciously. Eager to win national great- 
ness or individual prosperity, Man and Woman 
oftentimes miss the goal for which they have 


| been making—but find that they discover God. 


Reaching Him by unexpected avenues, they 


| see in Him something they had not perceived 
' before. The enlarging ideal is enlarged again 


at each new venture in life. It broadens with 


| the generations; it grows deeper and higher 
| with the centuries. Through thought and 





| aspiration, through apostasy and defeat, through 


lusts and passions, through many crimes, 


through occasional triumphs, through struggle 
| at all times, through the striving and suffering of 
| the human spirit in every impulse, instinct, and 


emotion, we see men working from the elemental 
God made in the image of man up to the 
Universal Father whom no image can express. 
The next article in this series will be 
“Abraham Discovers the Almighty God” 
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A HEINZ KITCHEN 


—e 


IS A PLEASANT PLACE 


Ir 1s Nor atone the beautiful modern 


buildings with their flowering window- 
boxes, roof gardens and sunny spotless 
kitchens, that have made the “Home of 
the 57" apleasant place. These are merely 
the material aspects of an institution 
that stands for service, good will, good 
living and pleasant working conditions. 

Food products reflect in one way or 
another the atmosphere of the place 
where they are made. 


The hundreds of bright, happy 
‘Heinz girls” like the atmosphere of the 
Heinz kitchens. 

So do the men. 

This means more pride and care in 
workmanship and closer adherence to 
the ideals of the Company. 

This spirit that pervades the Heinz 
establishment comes to you in the pu- 
rity, quality and good taste of Heinz 57 
Varieties. 


* H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
5'7 Varieties 
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Open 
the airtight can 
and find 
SNOW DRIFT 


fresh! fife 


; f [ae 


We would like to send you a copy 
of the new Snowdrift Cook Book, 
with our compliments, Just write 
“Cook Book’? and your name and 
address on a postal to 


SNCWDRIFT 
120 Broadway, New York City 


SNOWDRIFT 


Sresh + rich . creamy - fat 
Made by the Wesson Oui people 


For making tempting, hot Biscurr— 
and every other use for a fine cooking fat. 
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As the Twig Is Bent 
(Continued from page 37) 


French child. I don’t want to be understood 
as exaggerating the importance of such formal 
manners. I don’t say, or think, that French 
children are a bit gentler-hearted, or less selfish, 
or in any fundamental way better than our 
children, rough-and-ready young barbarians 
as most of them are. But they are a great 
deal more agreeable for the casual person to 
have dealings with. And in their adolescence 
they are saved from—automatically rendered 
incapable of passing through—the awkward, 
wretched, miserably self-conscious period 
which casts a shadow on the lives of so many 
sensitive growing-up American girls and boys. 
So many of the smaller problems of life are 
solved for them forever, before they can 
remember. They are fitted to pass through 
about all the social situations which are likely 
to befall them as unself-consciously as our 
children read, having learned the alphabet of 
good manners so young that they have no 
recollection of never having known it. 

Now, granting, as I assure you is the fact, 
that French babies are born with just as un- 
civilized manners as our own babies, how can 
their boys and girls of eight and ten and 
twelve be so finished and polished in meeting 
the minor social events of life? I know how 
it is done. There is no mystery about it. I 
can and will tell you exactly how the trick is 
turned. But you need not think that knowing 
how the French do it will enable us individually 
to turn the trick ourselves. For they have 
something which we have not at all, and that 
is a perfectly overwhelming and unquestioning 
national unanimity of opinion about the sort 
of manner all children must have. Every 
conscious influence they can bring to bear on 
the child molds him to this ideal, but vastly 
more than that, all the accumulated stores of 
subconscious feeling act upon him with an 
irresistible force, not only to convince him that 
he must have correct manners, but to make 
him incapable of conceiving that any one can 
have any other sort of manners—except naked 
savages and cannibals. 


HERE are certain elements of manners to 

which we hold with the same profound cer- 
tainty, such as that no one except a savage 
would lick his plate with his tongue—though 
why this should be so much worse than licking 
his fork with his tongue every time it is put 
into his mouth is not evident. Just note that in 
every case where our national certainty is pro- 
found and unshaken, there is not the slightest 
difficulty in making children conform to what 
we think is essential. Nobody in America 
ever does lick his plate with his tongue, not 
because he restrains himself violently from 
doing it, but because it never occurs to him 
that anybody could do such a thing. The 
French boy receives his ideal of manners from 
a national tradition just as fixed. 
_ Now, you know that we haven’t back of us, 
in America, any such tradition. Quite the 
contrary, we have, more or less expressed, the 
feeling among both adults and children that 
manners are not to be expected of children, and 
that children who do have good manners are 
little prigs and high-brows and stilted sissies. 
Yes, we have, and you know we have! And 
of course, as a result, most American children 
who do have such manners are sissies and prigs. 
But I wish that every American family might 
make a sojourn in France and be convinced 
by first-hand acquaintance with those gentle- 
mannered, utterly simple and natural French 
children that this instinctive American feeling 
1s wrong, is really a relic of barbarism and not 
the sign of moral vigor which we privately 
think it, and that children who have never 
known anything but pleasing and civilized 
manners in social relations wear them as un- 
consciously, with as little prejudice to their 
varying personalities, as our children wear 
their knowledge of the alphabet, and, with as 


little benefit or harm to their moral natures. | 
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Puffed 


Like Bubbled Nuts 


Queen of all breakfast dainties 


These fascinating morsels now greet millions 
every morning. Toasted rice. grains steam. ex- 
ploded—puffed to globules flimsy as snowflakes. 


They are food confections—almond-flavored 
bubbles. 


Nobody ever tasted a cereal so delightful. They 


so enticing have brought new joys to breakfasts everywhere. 


100 million food cells blasted 


Yet Puffed Grains were not made for tidbits. Prof. Anderson created 
them as scientific grain foods. 

In every grain we create over 100 million steam explosions—one for 
every food cell. Thus every granule in the whole 
grain is fitted to digest. 


The nut-like flavor comes from fearful heat. 
The airy texture comes from these explosions. 


The result is a whole grain made wholly digest- 


ible. Every atom feeds. Mix with berries to double 


their delights 


Serve all day long in summer 


There is nothing you would rather have children 
eat than whole wheat and whole rice. Here they 
are made enticing and easy to digest. 

Then serve them morning, noon and night, in 

every way you can. Keep both kinds on hand, 
With melted butter for and in plenty. 
afternoon confections 


Wheat Tidbits 


Airy, flimsy—8 times normal size 


Whole wheat supplies 16 needed elements. It is rich in iron, in lime, 


in phosphates. With milk it forms a practically complete food—the great- 
est food you can serve. 

Puffed Wheat makes whole wheat tempting. 
With every food cell blasted, all those 16 ele- 
ments nourish. 

Let every child, at least twice daily, eat Puffed 


Wheat in milk. Puffed Wheat in milk—the 


good-night dish 
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BERKEY & GAY 


Jurniture 


This shop-mark is inset 
in every Berkey & Gay 
production. It is the 
customer’s protection 
when buying and his 
pride ever after. 


“The Jewkesbury’ 
“Fealured During 


O BUILD furniture of distinc- 

tion and good taste, sound in 
construction—yet to build it within 
the means of the average American 
home—that is the ideal which Berkey 
& Gay craftsmen have held con- 
stantly before them for sixty years. 


Seldom has this ideal been better 
realized than in “The Tewkesbury,” 
a new Bedroom Suite, shown by 
foremost furniture stores during 
September. 


“The Tewkesbury” is an all-walnut 
suite, the woods finished in two tones 
of brown, with onlays of delightfully 


September 


figured acacia burl, accented by 
touches of black fretwork. 


Graceful in outline, it recalls the 
artistic feeling of Chippendale, yet 
it is a suite that fulfills the need of 
modern homes and times. “The 
Tewkesbury” is equally adapted 
for the apartment boudoir or the 
larger bed-chambers of the coun- 
try home. 


Pieces may be selected individu- 
ally or en suite. We invite you to 
see this charming bedroom suite at 
the store of our representative in 
your community this month. 


Our Brochures, illustrating and describing 

“The Tewkesbury” and other Berkey 8 Gay 

Furniture, together with name of nearest 
dealer, sent on request 


BERKEY& Gay FuRNITURE COMPANY 


452 Monroe Avenue Grand Rapids, Michigan 
New York Wholesale Showroom, 119 West 40th Street 
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As the Twig Is Bent 


For let me make clear once more that I am 
not claiming that this universality of civilized 
and urbane manners is in itself a matter of 
supreme importance or is anything more than 
an extremely agreeable though occasionally 
bothersome, superficial aspect of life. But it 
ought to make us sit up and open our eyes 
and do some thinking, as a proof of what is 
done to children by the background against 
which they grow up, as a proof of the extent, 
terrifying and inspiring, to which they are 
molded by the ideals we create or allow about 
them. 

An old aunt of mine used to make a tremen- 
dously, absurdly comprehensive generalization. 
“Folks can have anything they want to have,” 
said she, and I am beginning to think that she 
did not exaggerate. We Americans want to 
have sanitary plumbing, electric lights, and 
interest in athletics. And we have those 
things—all very desirable—firmly grafted 
upon our national life. The French want to 
have things “presentable,” that is, neatly, 
gracefully, symmetrically ordered, and master- 
fully they achieve this against every obstacle, 
while isolated Americans struggle for it 
with perfect futility. We can console our- 
selves only by watching the perfectly futile 
struggles of isolated French people to achieve 
sanitary plumbing, electric lights, and 
athletics. 

The dramatic point of every such struggle 
of a nation’s ideal to stamp itself on the flesh 
and blood of the nation is, of course, always 
in its encounter with childhood, virgin to any 
impress. Because we see it more clearly than 
at home, the spectacle of this encounter in 
another nation is infinitely interesting and 
suggestive. What does the French national 
will-to-be-presentable do when it runs into 
those naturally unpresentable phenomena 
known as children? 


ELL, here, too, I know just what it does 

in detail, because I have been there both 
as child and mother, and I can tell you about 
some of the external devices employed. What 
I can not convey to you is the entire and pas- 
sionate unanimity of feeling on the subject, 
unless you transpose it to the American key 
by thinking of some subject on which we have 
an entire and passionate unanimity of feeling, 
such as we have about all children going to 
school. Every American child goes to school 
as a matter of course, because every one else 
does, and because not one person whom he 
knows does not take it for granted. In the 
same way French children learn to be pre- 
sentable. 

Of course, even with such a prodigious force 
as a national certainty, it takes much ingenu- 
ity to achieve so remarkable a result as the 
presentability of children. Perhaps the great- 
est single device to be reported is the great 


French institution of the apron. You are not 
to laugh at this simple word, nor at my claim- | 


ing an immense importance for the simple 
object as an element in the life of a nation. 
It is the plainest statement of fact to say that 
the universality of the French apron is pro- 
foundly significant. Not aday passes in any 
child’s life without his wearing aprons. Both 
boys and girls slip them on the moment they 
are dressed in the morning. They are long- 
sleeved and high-necked and give a complete 
protection to the costume beneath. It is the 
apron which catches all the ink-spots, and 
tears, and frayings, and grease-spots which in 
America fall on the suit or dress. 

French children wear these aprons always, 
every day, without exception, save on occa- 
sions of social importance. This means that 
at any moment of the day, by undoing two 
buttons and whisking off his apron, a French 


child is clean and presentable, ready to step | 
self-respectingly into his mother’s salon to greet | 


a formal caller. 


I consider this institution of the apron one | 


of the most characteristic elements in French 


every-day life, another manifestation of their | 





















Almost Free 
Our New 
Hand Mop 


Read This Great 
Introductory Offer 


_. We will send you this big new, fluffy, 
50c Liquid Veneer Hand Mop and a liberal trial 


bottle of 


AND AU 
MOP POLISH 


Goes Twice as Far 


We only ask you to send us the top of a carton of either 
Liquid Veneer or Liquid Veneer Mop Polish and 20 cents 
to pay postage and packing. This is a temporary offer 
and will be withdrawn very shortly, hence use coupon 


below, act quickly. 


The Hand Mop is a wonderful help in reaching those 
hard-to-get-at places like banisters, railings, chair spin- 
dles, fluting, crevices and corners. It is a great labor 
saver on large surfaces such as automobiles. 


You will be delighted with the way Liquid Veneer Mop 
Polish will transform dirty, dull, scratched surfaces to 
their original beauty and finish, leaving a high, dry lustre 


and polish. 


And don’t forget the old standby, Liquid Veneer. On the 
market for over twenty-five years. It cleans, polishes, 
preserves and beautifies pianos, furniture, woodwork, 
automobiles, all at one sweep of the cloth. 


375 Ellicott St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen :— 
Enclosed find 20c 
(coin or stamps) and 
top of a carton of 
(Liquid Veneer) or 
(Liquid Veneer Mop 
Polish) for which 
send . me, postpaid, 
one regular 50c Liquid 
Veneer Hand Mop 
and a liberal trial 
hottle of Liquid Ve- 
neer Mop Polish. 





4 Buffalo Specialty Co. 


City and State.. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY. COMPANY 


74 Liquid Veneer Bldg. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Dromedary Dates 


“WHat you been doing in there ?"* 
“Nothing.” 
“Nothing! Look at your hands. 


And look at your mouth. What 
is that truck?” 


“7 don’t know, aunt.” 

“Well, [know. It’s jam—that’s 
what itis. Forty times I've said if 
you didn’t let that jam alone I'd 
skin you. Hand me that switch.” — 
“The Adventures of Tom Sawyer,” 


CHAPTER I. 
éy MARK TWAIN 





would have saved Tom that switching 


F COURSE he got into the jam; 

boys have a hungry craving for 
sweets that grown folks just can’t 
understand. 


And the way to cure it is not with 
the switch; the better way is to give 
them the sweets that are not only 
good but good for them. 


Dromedary Dates contain the 
essential salts that make strong teeth 
and sturdy bones. 

John Harvey Kellogg, M.D., in 
“Good Health” says: 


*“The American people are suffering 


greatly from lime starvation, which is re- 
sulting not only in a loss of stature, due 
to the lack of bone development, but az 
almost universal decay of the teeth. The 


’ free use of dates with milk as a part of 


the American breakfast would conduce 
greatly to improvement of the national 
health and lowering of the mortality rate.’” 
Nature, starting the human race 
in the Euphrates Valley, provided 
two foods—milk and dates. They 
are an almost perfect diet, as Dr. 
Kellogg and your own doctor know. 
For healthier, sturdier children 
more milk, more Dromedary Dates. 


Send for the free Dromedary Booklet ‘‘ One Hundred Delights.” It tells 
how Dromepary Dates and Dromepary Cocoanut can bring to the 


commonest dishes a touch of tropical elegance. 


THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY ° 37 
BUSSORAH 


NEW YORK LONDON 


Address Department 60 


WASHINGTON STREET: NEW YORK 
SAN JUAN SMYRNA PARA 


THE OLDEST AND THE LARGEST BUSINESS OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 


“Dromedary 


Dates 


DROMEDARY PRODUCTS: Goxpen Dates 

from the Garden of Eden. Canpiep Peet, the choicest 

of citron, orange and lemon, sliced and separately 

wrapped in one package. Cocoanut that keeps fresh to 
the last shred. 








As the Twig Is Bent 


clear—occasionally depressingly clear—visio: 
of the limitations of human nature; and thei: 
resigned adaption of life to those limitations 
Our ideal in the matter is higher and mor 
exacting than theirs. We think of the cover- 
all aprons as a confession of poverty. And 
it is our ideal to dress our children so that the, 
may always be fresh and clean without aprons 
This is all right in theory. We start them out 
that way in the morning. But we all know 
what they look like before the day is over. Thi 
apron, then, is the device by which the clothes 
of French children are kept presentable, and 
they are hypnotized into always wearing 
aprons by the same process which we use in 
hypnotizing our children into always going to 
school. 

But of course they do not wear masks or 
gloves at play. How are they then persuaded 
or forced to keep their, skin clean and their 
hair in order? Ah. there comes in the national 
unanimity of opinion, which we can’t recognize 
at home, but see so clearly abroad. The first 
words a French child hears are exhortations to 
keep himself clean, to keep off the floor, to 
keep off the ground, out of dirt, not to tear 
his stockings, to sit squarely in his chair, and 
not to put one foot under him—in a word to be 
always conscious of his appearance and desir 
ous of having it agreeable—until the lesson 
has been learned by his medulla oblongata, and 
he can achieve it as automatically as a piano- 
player can run up and down scales, carrying 
on a conversation at the same time. 


HEIR varying personalities are crushed by 

this imperative demand for presentability 
just about as much as our children are crushed 
by our imperative demand for athletic excel 
lence. That is, it is pretty hard on some of 
them who have strong personal tastes which 
conflict with the national ideal—just as it is 
doubtless pretty hard on some American chil- 
dren who have strong personal tastes not ath- 
letic. Most of them gradually fit themselves 
to the mold without feeling it too hardly, and 


for a few it is the natural element in which. 


they thrive andexpand. The result isa people 
who always present an agreeable appearance. 
where even the very poor are not in rags but 
in decent patches, where the children of the 
well-to-do always have shining faces, clean 
hands. fresh, crisp clothes, and dainty, well 
arranged hair. This is a desirable result, every 
one will admit. 

But to us. iooking on from the outside, it is 
apparent that the French pay a high price for 
it. Not that it injures the health of the chil- 
dren, for they are just as healthy as ours, 
perhaps with slight y better digestions. But 
we pity their poor chi'dren who have never 
known the free spontaneity of our own, who 
never from birth onward have a single hour 
of the wild, unbridled irresponsible freedom 
of play which we think is the natural right of 
all children. We wonder if the result attained 
is worth the price? Js a presentable, civilized 
appearance, agreeable though it may be, worth 
imposing so sternly, with such a terrific lack 
of flexibility, on every single child, even though 
the deeper needs of some children go against 
this ideal? 

Just let us remember this about our own 
children, and try to be a little more flexible in 
our national ideals for them allow them a little 
more room to be different from each other, 
even different from what we think all nice 
children ought to be. Isn’t it pos ible that 
we may be making children, some children, 
pay a high price for physical dexterity in 
sports and practical competence in business 
matters which we think so essential? Isn’t it 
possible that there may be girls, even boys, 
whose deeper needs are not served by conform 
ing to what we are so sure is the fine, manly 
standard of practical ability to get on in the 
world? . 

Or if we must go on imposing our collective 
national will on youth. as apparently all nations 
do. why can’t we scrutinize a little more crit! 
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cally the value of what we pick out to impose? 
Apparently “Folks can have what they want.” 
Do let us make an effort to want something 
more vital than table-manners. Let us take 
our imaginations on an occasional supplying, 
joint-loosening expedition by considering the 
firmly held conventions of other folks like us, 
and then, while we are laughing at their ab- 
surdity, let us look back quickly and catch 
ourselves in the act of upholding with our last 
drop of blood a convention just as meaningless. 

Here is another instance—the well-known 
prodigious, emotional vitality of the feeling 
our college and high-school boys have about 
athletics compared to the faint-hearted, shame- 
faced feeling for music or art which is all we 
allow to those boys who happen to be gifted 
along such lines. The other day I asked a 
group of high-school boys about a classmate 
of theirs. 

“What sort of boy is Dick?” I inquired. 

They began to laugh mockingly, and one of 
them expressed the group-feeling by informing 
me, “Oh, the poor fish! He takes singing 
lessons!” 

Don’t let us fool ourselves into thinking that 
all our boys were born that way, with that 
instant, universal scorn for the fine arts and 
the immaterial things of the spirit. Not at all. 
They are born all kinds of ways, with all sorts 
of capacities. We make them narrow. We 
tolerate and foster a national tradition, un- 
uttered but firmly believed, that artistic 
culture is for women and weaklings, and as a 
result we get a weakly and emasculated culture. 
In a nation already given over, as ours is, to 
material processes, where a nature made for 
business success is sure to find its niche, would 
it not seem the most elementary good sense in 
our schools and colleges to try to help the 
others, to try to develop and strengthen the 
natures which show themselves capable of 
creative intellectual life, instead of shaming 
them into inaction, as we all collectively do, 
with our “The poor fish! He takes singing 
lessons!”” 


AXP to learn how to stop shaming them into 

inaction, we can very well! turn our eyes to 
the French schools, poorly built, dark, unhy- 
gienic as they are, with their tragically small 
provision made for the care of the growing 
bodies which enclose those eager, finely-tuned, 
discriminating, young French minds, which will 
set the standard for excellence in the arts as 
their fathers did before them. We can very 
well look across the Atlantic at French boys 
of sixteen and eighteen and see that it is as 
natural for some boys to thrill and glow over a 
literary masterpiece as over a victory in basket- 
ball. We can compare those sensitive French 
boys with ours, see how they enjoy the arts 
with that first fresh keenness of young impres- 
sion as they never could later on, and see how 
cultivated and civilized a boy of sixteen can be. 
Our boys, by and large, are as good as they in 
inherent capacity—every bit! What have we 
allowed them to do with their brains, so that 
at sixteen and eighteen the majority of them 
are deaf and blind and dumb and halt in the 
rich domain of our inherited culture? 

Here is what comes constantly into my mind 
as I look from one to the other nation and see 
in each how entirely the children can be molded 
to what is really and deeply a national ideal: 
why under the sun can’t we have better na- 
tional ideals? If children can be trained to 
such perfect universality of habit, why in the 
world don’t we do it for something that counts 
more than soup or oatmeal, wearing aprons 
or playing baseball? Why can’t we, all uniting 
on a perfectly obvious moral necessity, con- 
centrate our influence by word and precept and 
example and feeling on training children to a 
Sense of personal responsibility about what 
happens to their weaker fellow-men? We can 
Produce a nation which eats cereals or soup, 
although it has no native tendency toward 
either. We could in the same way produce a 
nation which would be ashamed to have one 
too luxurious or idle life in its borders, as long 
as there is one starved or oppressed life left. 
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lf you make pancakes as explained below 
you need never worry a particle about 
their being good for children. 

The pancakes, of course, must be light 
and fluffy and tender. Make them of 
Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour and they 
will be always, for you 
need add nothing to this 
flour but water (or milk) ; 
it is ready-mixed with the 
finest of ingredients exactly 
proportioned to insure per- 
fect pancakes every time. 

To avoid smoke, bake 
them on an aluminum 
griddle which doesn’t have to be greased. 

Aunt Jemima Pancakes, pipin’ hot, 
with some jelly or honey on top—that’s 
a breakfast for children, not simply be- 
cause it makes them eat heartily but be- 
cause it warms them and gives their little 
bodies abundant nourishment. 

Start tomorrow morning. And manage, 
if you can, to have daddy in on it. At 
least he should see the sparkle in Sonny's 

eyes when the treat 
is set before him. 
At least that, even 
4, if he can't wait to 
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mY see The Boy, all 
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The chances are your husband 
is hankering for some real buck- 
wheat cakes. Surprise him! You 
can make them, oh, so easily with 
Aunt Jemima Buckwheat Pancake 
Flour. It’s ready-mixed. In the 
yellow Aunt Jemima package at 
your grocer’s. 


How to get Aunt Jemima Rag Dolls 
See top of package. 
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The cellar stairs teach 
a lesson for the whole house 


F you have had, in your home, a measure of 
electrical convenience, you have known how 
handy it is to control your cellar light from up- 
stairs. A little planning will make the whole house 
just as convenient. You should have switches where 
7 _ you want them; to control your lights from the front 
The G-E Tumbler door, or the back or from your bedroom. 


Switch works with 
4 touch of the elbow 


pode fip of te ~~ ecrricat devices are willing servants, but you 
must be sure that they can be put to work when 
and where you want them. 





Your home, no matter how small, should have 
several convenience outlets in every room so that 
your fan, your lamps, or your other electrical 
servants may be used at any point, several at the 
same time, if need be. 






What is 


A New Booklet for Home Lovers Your Address? 


How to secure this electrical convenience in each room of 
your house is told in detail in a booklet prepared for you. 
This booklet will be sent you free, together with the nameofa 
nearby electrical contractor qualified to assist you in planning 
adequate electrical convenience for your home. And if you 
now own your home you can have the «. ork done on an easy 
payment plan, just as you buy a piano or phonograph. 


If you own or rent a home, or ever expect to, you will find this 
booklet well worth reading. Address section G, Merchandise De- 
partment, General Electric Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 


General@Electric 
Sauge Company S82 « 
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The Inheritors 
(Continued from page 34) 


He was trying to check the wild, white-hot 
pouring of her indignation. “Steady, mother, 
for God’s sake! You don’t know what you're 
saying. You’ve been listening to malicious 
lies.” 

“Didn’t she own it to me here—here in this 
very room when I accused her? I can see her 
now, standing there, staring at me with her 
strange eyes. ‘And now you can go,’ I said, 
‘and never show your face to honest folk 
again.’ ” 

“You’re driving me crazed,” he broke in 
desperately. ‘It’s wild nonsense. Whatever 
she has done—how should she be there—at 
Pencarreg—of all places?” 

She wrenched herself free. Outraged pride 
blazed out of her lined face, and bleak anger 
against him because she knew that he loved 
Eirien and was fighting against the truth for 
her. 

‘“Didn’t I say she sold herself? And why 
not to young Kershaw? Mrs. Kershaw of 
Pencarreg. Ask her. Ask the old man up 
there. But he won’t answer you, for when he 
saw whom his son was bringing back into his 
house, he fell stricken, and he can neither speak 
nor move, they say. Go up and see for yourself. 
See what happens night after night up there. 
Loose women and bad men you’!l find, drinking 
and dancing, making Pencarreg a_ by-word 
to the countryside. That’s the Eirien you 
heard calling for you, Owen, my son—Eirien 
Kershaw with her jewels and her fine dresses, 
who hasn’t thought of you this twelve- 
month.” 

Her fury had blinded her. Now, as it burned 
itself out, she saw his face. But it was too late. 
She made a faltering movement. ‘“Owen— 
don’t you grieve, don’t you grieve. She’s bad. 
She would have broken your heart.” 

“That’s done,” he said. 


III 
MESS FOTHERINGALE was bored. Like 


the rest of the raffish crowd which Kit 
Kershaw had summoned about him, she had 


| no use for picnics, even when they were re- 


lieved with champagne, caviare, and paté de 
foie gras. The very place subdued and antag- 
onized them all. The men were made uneasily 
conscious of their physical breakdown by its 
austere and hardy grandeur. The women 
worried about their complexions. As Miss 
Fotheringale, trying to adapt herself gracefully 
to the terrain, remarked to a disgruntled 
neighbor: 

“Tt’s a mistake. No use dragging us night- 
birds into God’s sunlight. Our charms don’t 
stand it, and we only blink and go stupid. If 
it wasn’t for old times’ sake, I’d take the 
morning train home.” 

Still she was more amused than the rest. If 
she wasn’t clever, she had at any rate a gutter- 
snipe quickness, and she had seen things they 
had overlooked. She knew that there wai 
something—something deadly wrong some- 
where. For that matter, it—whatever it was 
—had been there from the beginning. Snuf- 
fing the air like an intelligent terrier she had 
scented it on her first visit to Eirien Kershaw 
in her new home. And now she was hot on the 
trail. What it was, she did not know yet. It 
emanated partly from the dark house and from 
the terrible old man who sat day after day by 
the closed window with nothing living in him 
but the brooding and tragic eyes. She hadn’t 
been able to forget him, even in the midst of 

their wildest efforts to overcome the depression 

of the place. That night, when they had had 
to carry Kit upstairs, she had almost expected 
the door to open and the paralyzed man to 
stride out among them. . 

But it was more than that. Of course kit 
was breaking up. Natural enough that Eirien 
should shrink from him. But what had she 
expected? A whelk off a cockney fish-barrow 
—when she could have bargained herself into 
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alord’s home! If she sickened of the business, 
it was not more than every one expected. But 
jt was more than that again. There was a 
desperateness about them both—secret, deep- 
buried, showing itself in brief, sullen explosions, 
in uncontrollable gestures. 23 

Following her thoughts, Miss Fotheringale 
looked across at Eirien. A drowsy silence had 
fallen on the party, and Miss Fotheringale 
believed herself the sole watcher. She, too, 
had been heavy with sleep; now suddenly she 
became wide-awake. 

Eirien Kershaw sat apart. For all the smart 
country clothes that she seemed to wear in 
order to sink her identity among her compan- 
ions, she was the only one among them who 
was not a discord in her surroundings. There 
was some affinity between the quiet, brooding 
sea and her quiet eyes. Any moment a wind 
might spring up, and that deceptive serenity 
would be swallowed up in storm. She was 
young, too, like the spring flowers that made 
a carpet for her—pathetically young, with all 
the uncounted other springs that these iron 
cliffs had seen hanging over her like a shadow. 
And then, while Miss Fotheringale watched, 
the change came. She had been looking stead- 
ily toward the opposite headland, and the sea 
between had not been emptier of expression. 
Now, in an instant, color rushed up into her 
face. Though her features remained firm and 
unmoved, it was as though something asleep 
had suddenly sprung to life—incredulous hope 
—despair—triumph—Miss Fotheringale did 
not know what. 

But hot on the trail still, she followed the 
line of Eirien Kershaw’s vision. She saw that 
a boat had put off from the farther shore and 
was traveling with an uncanny swiftness 
across the bay. Some one else had seen it 
too. Kit Kershaw. Miss Fotheringale sought 
him out instantly. Instinctively it came upon 
her as an absolute conviction that he had been 
watching from the start. One glance he gave 
the strange, small craft. Now he leaned 
forward, hunched like a frantic, ugly, little 
animal, his bloodshot eyes fixed hungrily, 
fiercely, on his wife’s face. 

It was only with an effort that Miss Fother- 
ingale checked a cry, “Look out, Kiddo! 
Look out!”—so real and obvious was the 
drama that was being played out in absolute 
silence before her. She did make an involun- 
tary gesture of warning, but it was too late. 
Eirien had risen. She was moving like a 
sleep-walker toward the gap which led down 
to the wreckers’ cave. And Kit Kershaw 
had risen, too. 

Miss Fotheringale set her small, sharp teeth 
on her excitement. “By gosh,” she thought, 
“that’s it! The other man—come home.” 


IV 


‘THE boat was racing now with the current. 
~ It came headed straight for the narrow 
inlet at a speed that threatened destruction 
unless it was quickly handled—and in an 
instant Eirien Kershaw had plunged knee-deep 
into the swirl and had caught the gun- 
wale in strong, sure hands. The grotesque 
reality of her dress was forgotten. It was a 
disguise which she had broken through with 
a splendid gesture of freedom. She laughed 
aloud in her exultation, till the laugh broke 
like a sob. 

“I knew—I knew you would come. I knew 
you were alive. And when I saw the boat I 
knew—it was Owen Tudor—Owen Tudor—” 

She said his name over and over again as 
though it were a song of victory, as though 
some wonderful and splendid thing had been 
accomplished. Her face, wet with tears, 
shone with a strange happiness. It was like 
that of a fanatic who has trodden joy and love 
and life itself under foot. 

_But after that one glance of recognition, he 
did not look at her. He sprang ashore and 
made fast, standing in the wash of the water, 
his hand on the boat’s side, as though he 
meant to come no further and hated the very 
ground on which he stood. 1 

























You can both wax and polish 
floors with the Old English 
Waxer-Polisher shown here. It’s 
the new, easy way. A soft cloth 
will do, but the Waxer- Polisher 
is much easier and quicker. It 
saves wax, too. 

Lifetime finish. Old English Wax 
brings out a soft, velvety lustre and 
enhances the natural beauty of the grain 
of the wood. ; ; 

Once waxed, the finish lasts a lifetime 
and grows more beautiful with age. It 
will not show heel-marks and scratches. 
“Touch up” now and then the places 
most used—that’s 
all you need to do. 



















.Given Away! 
A can of Old English Wax 
will be given away with 
every Old English Waxer- 
Polisher. This new time- 
and labor-saving device 
both applies the wax and 
polishes the floor. It’s a 
great improvement because 
with it you can polish just 
as well as with a weighted 
brush and wax the floor 
besides, as easily as running 
a carpet-sweeper. It lasts a 
lifetime. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, take advantage 
of our short-time offer. Just 
mail the coupon below. 


Easy as Running a Carpet-Sweeper! 


The Old English Waxer-Polisher both 
applies the wax and polishes the floor 


You needn’t wait days to use the room; 
you can walk on a waxed floor at once. 


Very inexpensive. There’s more 
hard, high-grade, imported wax in Old 
English Wax, so it goes farther, lasts 
longer, and costs about one-third of most 
other finishes. It is an ideal floor finish 
for any home, however simple or mag- 
nificent. 
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Into this book we’ve condensed expert advice 
based on our experience of more than a quarter of 
a century to help you in finishing your floors, 
wood-work, furniture, linoleum, etc. 

Get Old English products at your paint, hard- 
ware, drug, house-furnishing or department store. 
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the free book. 


The A. S. Boyle Company, 1339 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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The Inheritors 


“T thought you had forgotten I had ever 
lived,” he said. 

He had not meant to speak like that to her 
In that swift rush across the bay he had been 
obsessed with the devouring need to see her, 
to touch her, in pity and understanding and 
forgiveness, to reknit at least their broken 
comradeship. Some explanation she woul: 
give him that would make it possible for him 
to think of her thereafter without bitterness 
But instead, at sight of her, passion blazed 
up and with it anger. He had counted with- 
Out memory. It was in this place that they 
had parted, had clung to each other breast 
to breast and mouth to mouth; fused by a love 
that had seemed stronger than death. Then, 
as now, an inexorable instinct had driven 
them together, but now they were to clash 
with all the self-same violence of their blood. 
She had broken faith. And yet she dared to 
meet him as though their promises had been 
fulfilled, with proud eyes and damnable light 
laughter. He saw the clothes she wore, the 
jewels on her hands whitened in idleness, 
the touch of artifice on her cheeks, and remem- 
bered that before now men had killed women 
whom they loved more than their lives. 

“They told me, but I wouldn’t believe. I 
had to see for myself. Eirien Tudor lived 
here once. You are Mrs. Kershaw. I’m 
sorry. I am trespassing.” 


HE GROUND his teeth, trying to check the 

savage irony which rushed out like a wild 
beast to tear her down. He was white and 
shaken with the conflict raging in him. “I 
ought not to have come. And yet I have a 
right to—to hear at least what you have to 
say to me.” 

Her eyes were the same. Their dangerous 
steel-gray stabbed him through the heart. 
She was neither laughing not crying now. 
The mysterious triumph had gone. She held 
her head up, and one emotion chased the other 
across her face like clouds before a tempest— 
bewilderment, resentment, the old, sudden 
anger. Their gaze met and held like enemies 
at death grips. 

“You talk very strangely, Owen. I don’t 
understand. Have you forgotten?” 

“Forgotten?” He threw his head back and 
laughed. “I wish to God I had! But I’m 
not made of your stuff. There are other 
women in the world. I never saw them. I 
thought of you every day and night of my life. 
When I was dying, I thought of you. And 
you know it—you always knew it.” 

He began to stammer in his effort to hide 
the thing that was fighting its way to light. 
Any moment his anger might turn its true face 
to them both, and he would seize her in his 
arms, denying past and future, clinging to the 
bitter joy of the present as a condemned man 
clings to a brief respite from death. That way 
lay dishonor—unforgivable shame. 

“One night, when [ was getting better, I 
dreamed of you. I didn’t think it was a dream 
then. It seemed to me that because we 
belonged to each other I should have to know 
when you needed me. I heard your voice 
distinctly, ‘Owen—Owen, why don’t you 
come?’ I know now it was an hallucination. 
You weren’t thinking of me. But I came home. 
I left everything—just when the luck had 
turned. Ididn’t know. I'd had no warning— 
only your last letters—and they were lies, 
lies from beginning to end.” 

“If I had told you the truth, you wouldn’t 
have understood,” she said tonelessly. “You 
would have believed things that weren’t true. 

“What should I have believed? That you 
were sick of hard times, of decent work; that 
you wanted to enjoy life; and that when you 
got your chance you sold yourself—wasn’t 
that true?” He flung the question at her 
with a savage scorn that concealed hope, 
almost an appeal. “If it wasn’t—if you cared 
for this man—you were only a girl after all 
knowing nothing—it would be more bearable. 
I could understand. I could think of you— 


































as you were—as the Eirien who played fair 
alwavs. Only don’t lie to me again.” 

As he spoke of his dream of her, some 
flicker of emotion, like the ruffling of the sea 
under a secret breeze, crossed her face. It 
was gone now. She spoke coldly, almost 
carelessly. 

“T did sell myself.” 
“That’s honest anyway. We’ve nothing 


more to say to each other. You’ve made your 


bargain—come home as Kershaw’s wife. 
There'll be no more Tudors at Pencarreg. If 
there are any ghosts there of our people, I 
think they’ll take their leave; as I do.” 

She nodded, still with the same chill indiffer- 
ence. “Yes. That’s right. You must go 
away from here, Owen. You must forget all 
this. You must care for some one else—and 
marry—and perhaps—when I’m gone—come 
home again.” 

He laughed at that. ‘You are a light woman 
and think lightly. My sort can’t be up- 
rooted. And they don’t love more than once.” 

It was as though by a clever thrust he had 
struck beneath her armor. She turned on 
him, frowning and deadly pale. “What do 
you mean?” 

“ “What should I mean? I’ve come home.” 

“But it’s impossible. You mustn’t—you 
can’t stay here.” 

“There is my home.” He pointed back 
across the bay. “I’ve got nothing else. You 
can’t take that from me. If it shames you 
that I should know what you have made of 
Pencarreg, then it is for you to go. Pencarreg 
can mean nothing to him—or to you—now.” 

She seemed on the point of some desperate 
protest, but it was too late. Kit Kershaw 
stood on the rocks behind them. They had 
become suddenly aware of him, but how long 
he had been there they did not know. Through 
what seemed an interminable silence he re- 
mained motionless, gazing from one to the 
other less with anger than with a distraught, 
disheveled eagerness, as though at last he 
were breaking through to the answer of some 
poignant mystery. 

“It’s Owen—Owen Tudor, Kit.” 


He nodded, rubbing the sweat from his | 


small, flushed face. He had been running, it 


seemed, for he was breathing heavily, and his | 


hand shook. Queerly common and mean he 
looked at the foot of the great cliffs, a cockney 
shopkeeper in over-smart clothes, confronted 
by a force too big for him. 

Owen Tudor measured him ironically. 


Shrill, clear voices came rolling down the | 


gully like small stones. Miss Fotheringale 
led the way. If she had never heard of a 


deux ex machina, she at least could act the part. | 


The picnic party, white-clad, crawled out 
from the low door of the chapel into the even- 
ing shadow like ghosts from a tomb. They 
stood there, herded together, tittering and 
uncertain. 

“Spookey, eh what? Fine spot for the 
movies. Tell you what, Kit. We'll have the 
Veto Film crowd down and do a bully sea stunt 
with you for villain and me for vamp. Eirien 
for wronged heroine, and this gentleman—”’ 

But Owen Tudor had turned away from 
them. If Miss Fotheringale had meant good- 
naturedly to relieve the half-divined situation 
by drawing him into their alien circle, she 
failed. Powerful and almost elemental he 
seemed, standing in grim aloofness opposite 
them—indescribably and subtly contemptuous. 
They were the intruders, the trespassers. He 
ran his boat knee-deep into the swift, out- 
flowing tide, and sprang aboard to the tiller, 
and Was carried seaward. 

Nor, for so long as they could see him, did 
he once look back. 


V 
N ISS FOTHERINGALE was not bored 
4 * "ie" 
that night. The somber Jacobean dining- 
room, its long refectory table overloaded with 


silver which shone too brightly under the 
candle light, and with all the paraphernalia of 
a dull excess, was to her a stage-setting for a 


deeply exciting drama. It played itself out in 











A high grade, luxurious, overstuffed davenport, with all the beauty and 
luxurious comfort you expect in a fine davenport, having concealed within it a 
full-size, box-spring bed which pulls out like a dresser drawer. 

Built close to the floor. You sink into a 12-inch depth of fine, flexible, 
yielding springs. Real davenport comfort. 















In an Emergency 


The Royal Easy Davenport 
is not an ordinary bed daven- 
port. It is a davenport in 
every respect. But in an 
emergency, you pull out a 
wonderful box-spring bed, just 
like a drawer. Any ten-year- 
old can do it in a few seconds. 
Underneath is a commodious 
bed-clothes chest made of gen- 
uine aromatic Tennessee red 
cedar. 











Supreme Sleeping Comfort 






- Inthis emergency bed you 
have unequaled comfort. 
Merely pull out the bed and re- 
verse the cushions. You sleep 
upon a six-inch cushion contain- 
ing nearly five hundred of the 
most flexible, body conforming 
springs. This is four times the 
number of springs used in the 
regular box-spring. There are 
no lumps, no hard spots. 

















A Three-Piece Suite 


Royal Easy Davenports are made in the modern styles. Upholstered in fine tapestries 
velours and mohairs, also genuine leather. You can have the daven- 
port alone or you can have it in a fine three-piece suite 

which includes two high grade Royal Easy Chairs 
tomatch. One is a fireside chair, the other a 
regular easy chair. 


Write for illustrated booklet 
showing this modern equip- 
ment for your home. We will 
send it free, with the name of 
a dealer near you who will 
gladly demonstrate the fea- 
tures of the davenport. 
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The Inheritors. 


"Sanam iceman: 
silence beneath the noise with which her fellow- 
guests attempted to hide their weariness and 
reasonless disquiet. Its chief actors sat oppo- 
site each other. They never spoke, but 


( ndividualism~ |. 
in. Good furn itu | 
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Eirien took no part in the attempted gaiety. 
She sat white and still, like a captive who can 
not forget her lost freedom. Even to Miss 
: _ | Fotheringale there was something wrong in the 

sae ultra-modern Parisian frock she wore and in 

Qualities to Look For the jewels with which her dark, sorrowful 

N selecting a new piece of furniture there | beauty had been loaded. It was as wrong as 

are three points to look for. Is it so § the silver and the worn-out, shallow men and 

__ Pleasing in design that you-will always | women who sat around her—as Miss Fotherin- 
enjoy it? Will it endure through years of vale herself, f he zs T shole sc 
service? Is it harmonious with the other F gale hersell, lor t at matter. he whole scene 

belonged to an impossible, freakish dream. 


furnishings? 
Elgin A. Simonds Company Furniture is “Tf one of those fusty ancestors came down 


most graceful in its proportions and beautiful 3 in a top-hat, he wouldn’t make me smile,” 
in. its designs and finish. Skilled workers Miss Fothe . ale refl d Z 
make it of strong construction. Our Depart- m | Sliss Fotheringale reflected. 
ment of Interior Design is ready to help you : 
_— your problems of selection and ar- ° ~ O RELIEVE the tension she sang, standing 
yee ais deci shai aan a on her chair and keeping time with a half- 
in the leading furniture establishments, ff - | empty glass, the contents of which she sprin- 
Write for our interesting (=aaaemrnual © | kled facetiously on the heads of her immediate 
Booklet ‘‘G"* on Home [f@ Igin ANY f | neighbors. She had a small, husky voice that 


suited admirably the crudely and childishly 
indecent song. Miss Fotheringale did not 
know it was indecent. It was the “usual 
thing’”—as commonplace and innocuous in 


nurs The © | her set as a joke about one’s mother-in-law. 
Elgin A. he titeste ky : The guests hallooed the chorus. 
ompan ia And then, in the midst of it, the drama 
Manufacturers of Furniture blazed into open, obvious action. 
SYRACUSE.N.Y. a4 Kit Kershaw smashed his glass down on the 
NEWYORK BOSTON CHICAGO : table. It broke into a dozen pieces and cut 


his hand, and the blood smeared itself, as he 
gesticulated, over his crumpled shirt front and 
excited, crimson face. He had been drinking 
furiously. Now he could hardly stand. 
“S—hut up. Mustn’t—mustn’t sing that 
sort of s-stuff here, you know. Won’t do. 
Wife doesn’t like it. L-look at her. Doesn’t 
—doesn’t like any of us—and it’s her—her 
place—we’re her guests—the whole lot of us. 
Could turn us out on the cliffs—if—if we 
went too far. Her home, ladies and gen’le- 
men—always was—till my Guv’nor turned 
her and her grand-dad out—and then—then 
she married me—and came—b-back. Deuced 
clever—eh what?—Got to be careful with a 
deuced clever woman like that—mind one’s 
p’s and q’s—or she’ll pay you back—an eye 
for eye—” 
He began to laugh tipsily, but there was no 
laughter in his face. Eirien Kershaw had 
| risen. One hunted glance she threw about her 
| like some one who has endured to the limit of 

her strength and seeks a way of escape. 
Then she was gone. 

“So now we know,” Miss Fotheringale 
reflected. ‘‘There are reasons even for choos- 

ing a cockney-whelk.” 
| She came down deliberately from her perch. 
“If this is a domestic scene, I’m not playing 
in it,’ she said. ‘Seems, friends, we’ve 
stayed too long in this joint. Better get a 
move on.” 
Kit Kershaw held out a shaking hand. 


What will they Wear this The strange, hysterical fury had died as sud- 
denly as it had leaped to life. He tried des- 


e 
winter? perately to steady himself. ‘D-don’t go— 
* don’t take it like that—mere nothing—a joke 
Would you like to know the winter’s authentic styles—the lovely | —a fit of nerves, All right tomorrow. es 
frocks, suits, wraps and other dress accessories. which you can | 1 know what you're all thinking—this—this 1s 
buy right in your own town? Get a cursed dull place—and the sooner you get 
out of it the better. But I tell you—things 
° . are going to liven up. You'll see. Tomorrow 
Good Housekeeping Ss Supplement of | —I’ve got it fixed—a sort of sea-carnival, 
Ready-to-wear Fashions for ladies and gen’lemen—trip to the Gull Island 
° in special motor-launch—fine shooting, gen’le 
Winter, 1922 men, for any one who can see straight—first 
Diet es ae nie : pe ae ene eee Se aye E class refreshments provided by Kershaw’s 
A 32-page supplement of the very latest winter fashions. Not a Limited. Bubbly ad lib, ladies.” He giggled, 


reprint. Sent postpaid for 10c. Address Fashion Department, 
Good Housekeeping, 119 West 40th Street, New York. | get off tomorrow—but d-don’t want you 
to go—don’t want to be left alone in this 
| cursed lonely place. Old friends, all of you 
—stick to a pal—won’t let him down—in 
a tight corner—counted on you—”’ 


but his eyes pleaded. ‘Some of you keen to 
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He looked from one to other of them. He 
was like a whining beggar, hat in hand, show- 
ing his sores, and they shrank from him with 
the callousness of their kind. 


Only Miss Fotheringale grimaced good- | 


naturedly. “Oh, shut up, Kit. Of course 
we'll hang on if you’re that keen on us. 
But don’t cry about it. Say, little ones, 
let’s be innocent and happy for a change, eh 
what? Let’s play something. You be Chris- 
topher Columbus with crew, Kit. I'll be 
America, and you try and find me.” 





She was off in a cloud of chiffons and expen- | 


sive scent, and the rest were glad enough to | | 


follow. Then the ‘dark, slumbering house 
seemed to wake to an uncanny life. 
rious whisperings, subdued laughter, the crack 


of ancient 


shadows flying against deeper shadows. But 
Kit Kershaw stood alone in the wains- 
coted hall, listening: Though he had been 
appointed leader, as usua he had been 
finally passed over and forgotten. 
not follow. He had made a shameful fool 
of himself. But it was more than that. He 
was afraid. 

He was always afraid at night-time in this 
strange house. Sometimes, as now, it seemed 
to him a living thing, menacing and inscrut- 
able, waiting its hour. He could hear it 
whispering to itself, peering at him. And he 
couldn’t escape. The people who had lived 
here came out of their hiding places and 
crowded round him, not touching him but 
coming closer and closer. When he was 
drunk he felt their presence more plainly— 
he could almost see ‘them. He could hear 
them laughing quietly among themselves. 
They were leagued secretly with the living 
outside who touched their hats when he 
passed, with cold, ironic eyes. Only when 
Eirien was there the ghosts stood back, aloof 
and grave, watching. And Eirien had gone. 
She couldn’t bear the sight of him now. 
When he was drunk he could see the sick 
disgust on her face. And he had to drink. 
What else had there ever been for him 
to do? 

Some one came out of the shadow of the 
central staircase. It was so sudden and silent 
an apparition that instinctively he threw out 
his shaking hands in self-protection. He 
heard Will Evans’ voice, smooth, respectful, 
mocking. 

“Sorry to disturb you, sir. 
told me I might find you here. Not a message 
that I cared to entrust to any one. I was 
going for an evening stroll, sir, and saw some 
one—looked like a woman—going down to the 
cove. Thought it my duty to follow, but 
didn’t get down in time. She—whoever it 
was—had taken the boat and was making 
straight across to the headlands. It’s a queer 
sky tonight, sir—wind might come up any 
minute. Thought I ought to warn you.” 

“W-what has it to do with me?”” He could 
feel the fox-eyes peering at him through the 
ghostly half-light of the candles. 

“TI—think—it was Miss Eirien—Mrs. Ker- 
shaw, sir.” 

Blackness descended like a cloud about him. 
He heard himself saying in a thin, far-off voice, 
“Thanks—it’s all right. I—knew that she 
Was going.” 


The servants 


H E SAW Will Evans smile in the face of that 

~~ flagrant, futile lie, and struck out—wildly, 
with all the strength he had. He heard a cry 
of pain and the thud of a fallen body. Then 
he fled. He went sobbing and_blundering 
blindly up the black staircase, like a child 
hunted by a nightmare. His guests were 
trooping down the further corridor, laughing 
and exultant, carrying their captured quarry 
in their midst. He turned, flying from them, 
Into his father’s room. 

_It was early yet. The old man still sat in 
his wheel-chair by the fire. The space between 
Window and the fire was the limit of his day’s 
journeying, and whether he sat gazing out 
over the sea or into the embers, listening to the 


Myste- | 


woodwork under cautious feet, | 
sudden scurryings like that of startled rats, | 


He could ! 
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ESCALLOPED MINUTE TAPIOCA 


Heat % cup milk and % cup water in a double boiler, add 3 
level tablespoons Minute Tapioca and cook 10 minutes, stirring 


frequently. 


meat, chopped, and.cook 5 minutes more. 


Then add % cup of any left-over cooked fish or 


While this is cook 


ing, beat the white of 1 egg until stiff, add the yolk and heat 


again, then add it to the tapioca and season to taste. 


Remove 


from the fire and put- into a well-buttered baking dish, cover 
with bread crumbs and bits of butter, salt and pepper. Bake 


until brown, about 40 or 45 minutes. 


Serve Minute Tapioca in entrées, soups, sauces, and desserts. 


Serve hot. 


It is nutri- 


tious, easily digested, and a favorite food with everyone. It requires no 
soaking and is thoroughly cooked in 15 minutes. Always to beidentified 
by the red package with the blue band and the Minute-Man. 


Send for free folder of every-day recipes. 


Minute Tapioca Company, 39 Jefferson Street, Orange, Mass. 


Makers’ 07 Minute Tapioca, Minvte Gelatine. «nd Star Brand Pearl Tapioca 
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for Better 
Knitting 


Exquisite Colorings 
Superior Lustre 
Extra Loftiness 


make these yarns ideal 
for stylish and attrac- 
tive hand-knitted outer 
wear 


AT DEPARTMENT AND 
ART NEEDLEWORK STORES 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write us direct and we 
will send you a complete set 
of samples. 


Prospect Sales Co. 
221 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 
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| || The Barrington Slip-over 
SEND FOR KNITTING DIRECTIONS FREE 


tT y 


FREE EVERY MONTH 


The Prospect Style Bulletin showing illustration and 
knitting directions for the latest styles in sweaters, scarfs 
and other fashionable and practical garments. 


SEND YOUR NAME TODAY 
Prospect Monthly Styles Bulletins 
furnished free to Prospect Yarn Dealers, 


In using advertisements see page 4 139 
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Spreads of 


Colorful 
Charm 





HEN all outdoors is bleak and chill—that’s when 
you'll appreciate the cheery freshness of Novelite 
Spreads. 
The old-time heavy spread is a laundry problem, especially 
in winter’s inclement weather, while Novelite Spreads 
are light and easily kept fresh. 
Write me today In colorings there are Rose, Blue, and Gold, or all white 
for Novelite if you prefer. Both weaves and patterns have the de- 
Style Book and  yireness of grandma’s day. Sampler stitch, basket- 
samples of fab- weave blocks, clustered stripes and darning stitch—these 
rics, NAMING are a few. 
vour favorite 


store. All desired sizes, tuck-in or cut-out corners, hemmed or 


scalloped—bolster covers to match.—$2.50 to $7. 


NOVELITE 


REG US. PAT OFF 


SPREADS 


MARGRACE MILLS, Inc 





James F. White & Co , Inc., Selling Agts., Dept. B, 54 Worth St., New York 





BABY’S FIRST NEEDS _ |“Home-Making as a Profession” 


An exceptionally complete and practical line of first | 





needs for the baby. Our Layette Catalogue is essential | Is a 100 pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home study 
in outfitting the new baby. Sent free upon request with Domestic Science courses, fitting for many well-paid 
order blank for your convenience. Retail only. positions or for home-making efficiency. 

Am. School of Home Economics, 807 E. 58th St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE LITTLE FOLKS’ SHOP, 515 Berkeley Bidg., Boston, Mass. 





To familiarize you with the appearance of our products, we illustrate two 
hanks of our cord. The upper illustration is that of our “Sash Cord” and 
the lower that of our “Silver Lake Clothes line.’ We have made these 
illustrations as large as we can (considering the space) so you may care- 
fully note the trade mark and so identify them when purchasing from 
your local merchant. Both are guaranteed for years, as are all the products 
manufactured in our large factory. The U. S. Gov. is exacting—and accepts 
our line as standard in braided cord specifications. 


* SII VER [ AKE SASH CORD AND 

CLOTHES LINE 
Our Sash Cord is economical in use and is guaranteed for 20 years. That’s a strong 
statement, but true. You take no risk. Our Clothes Line is dependable—does not 
break under a heavy wash. It is braided, not twisted,—does not kink, ravel or stretch 
like ordinary lines and is made of pure white cotton, free from splinters. Our 


products mean a saving to you in money, time and convenience, so look for the trade 
mark when buying. 


SILVER LAKE COMPANY, 308 Nevada St., Newtonville, Mass. 
Architects, Builders and others interested /G==>. 
\ a 


will be furnished with sample and booklet. STE DN 
es NA 
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The Inheritors 


laughter and singing of his son’s friends, jt 
was always in silence, motionless and helpless, 
with nothing living in him but the tragic eyes. 
They lifted now. They followed Kit Kershaw 
as he lurched into the firelight, and seemed to 
distend and blacken. The great, stricken 
body shuddered like a dead tree under the 
impact of the tempest blast. 

Kit Kershaw leaned against the mantel 
shelf. He was breathless still, but he assumed 
an air of ironical drunken detachment. 
“Firien’s gone, Guv’nor. Just heard. Gone 
straight to her old lover, Mr. Owen Tudor. 
Evans has brought the news. Obliging fellow 
that. Always kept me in touch with the 
situation. Never let me have any doubts as 
to my part in this jolly farce. Not that I 
didn’t know. Never made a secret of it— 
I’ll say that for her. A straight bargain, as 
far as it went, ‘Give me Pencarreg, and you 
can have myself.’ Even the knife she stuck 
into you, Guv’nor, was sort of just, wasn’t it? 
But now she’s gone—taken the goods and the 
price with her. Dirty business, as we used to 
say in the trade, eh what, Guv’nor? So much 
for their cursed honor—their rotten tradi- 
tions. You were right—we’re well quit of 
their sort. But what am I to do? I’ve got 
nothing to go by. I’m not a gentleman. 
Didn’t want me to be one, did you? And you 
were right about that, too. But I’ve got no 
traditions. Ought I to cut across and seize 
her by the hair of the head and sling her across 
my shoulder? But I couldn’t. She’s too big 
for me. T-they’d pick me up and spank 
me—and—and laugh as all do—” 

His face twitched. He went over to the 
table and sat down as though he could not 
stand any more, his hands locked together in 
a bloodless tension. ‘“That’s—that’s what 
I can’t stick any more, Guv’nor. It’s 
breaking me. I could bear their tittering 
up their sleeves—drinking our wine and eating 
our food—and guying me to my face when 
they’re far enough gone—because at bottom 
they’re cheap goods themselves, and I can 
laugh back when I want. But those two— 
It’s Eirien—my wife—feeling sick when I 
come near her—not even hating me—I’m 
too much of a scrub for that—but running 
away because she can’t stick it any more. 
Guv’nor, you ought to have left me in the 
Walworth Road. I’d have been happy there 
—a real man after my lights—doing a man’s 
work—and I’d never have known there was 
an Eirien in the world. And some other girl— 
my sort—might have loved me and thought 
me a fine fellow—” 

He laughed at that and then fell forward 
with his face hidden in his arms and cried. 
It was an awful crying, convulsive and 
unrestrained. But it gradually weakened to a 
whimper and then to silence. 

There had been—there could be-—no answer. 
Old Kershaw sat broken and still, and gazed 
into the dead fire as though on a heap of ruins. 


(To be concluded) 








Sleepy Hollow 
(Continued from page 31) 


spark of light across the Hudson meant an 
Indian camp-fire, and the old flint-locks would 
be loaded and great beams wedged to bar the 
doors. They knew peaceful noontimes, when 
stout Dutch burghers smoked their fat pipes 
and drank their mugs of home-brewed beer 
in snug comfort on the level sod. They saw 
the passing of British gunboats up_ the 
Hudson River, and once felt the searing flame 
of a British torch. 

At times, in the long centuries, they en- 
closed an empty house, which became the 
abode of dread shades that peered from the 
deep windows and flitted disconsolately be 
neath the elms. Witches kindled forbidden 
fires upon the turrets, and came on broomsticks 
to attend the carnivals in the witches’ glen. 

And then came Irving, with his nieces, to 
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lighten the grim, old pile with good cheer and 
soft laughter. The old walls still whispered 
witch-tales in the ghostly light of nightfall, 
but to happy hearts who delighted in a shudder, 
and repeated them by the fireside to a merry 
circle who treasured every memory of the past. 

Exactly as they were in Irving’s time, the 
pleasant rooms smile at you—the study with 


its sombre mellowness of books that line the | 
walls, the parlor with its pastel cheer, the | 


dormered bedrooms with great recesses for 
the beds in the old-time Dutch way. Faded 
paintings and original drawings for Irving’s 
books decorate the walls. No lights but candles 
mar the atmosphere of age. No heat but 
freplaces with quaint fenders of shining 
brass 

The west windows look squarely out on the 
troad Tappan Zee, where according to the 
old chronicle, ‘Often, in the still light of a 
summer evening, when the sea is like glass, 
with the opposite hills throwing their purple 
shadows half across it, a low sound is heard, 
as of the steady, vigorous pull of oars... 
Rumbout Van Dam danced and drank late 
one Saturday night, at a Dutch quilting frolic, 
and set off for home alone in his boat, on the 
verge of Sunday morning; swearing he would 


not land until he reached Spiting Devil if it | 
took him a month of Sundays. He was never | 
seen afterward, but is often heard plying his | 


oars, being doomed to ply between Kakiat 
and the Spiting Devil till the day of judgment, 
but never to reach the land.” 


HERE could be no better home for an an- | 
tiquity hunter, and here Washington Irving | 


lived a delightful existence, in the midst of a 


country bristling with tales his for the telling. | 


Every hidden corner of the section knew his 
steps. Every stream and knoll had a part in 
the dramas of his fancy. 

Sleepy Hollow was his favorite haunt. He 
attended services at the little Sleepy Hollow 
church, with its date of 1699 roughly traced 
above the door. He listened to interminable 
sermons preached from the lofty pulpit with 
a wide-spreading sounding-board brought from 
Holland—as was the communion table, and 
the weather-cock above the belfry. About 
the church slept the early founders of the 
colony, under their time-smoothed stones 
lettered “Hier leyde begraven.” Van Warts, 
Van Twillers, Couenhovens—the history of a 
community might be read in those stones. 
There, too, sleeps Washington Irving, above 
the rippling Pocantico, where his first trout was 
caught and his early habit of dreaming stories 
was begun. 

It was near the bridge over the Pocantico 
that the Headless Horseman used to ride. 
It is there that Washington Irving has the 
ghost-impersonator rise in his stirrups and hurl 


his pumpkin head at the school-master. “If I | 


can but reach that bridge,” thought Ichabod, 
“Tam safe.” For the church was just beyond 
—the Sleepy Hollow church we see today. 

Just below the bridge, the Pocantico swirls 
aside to a narrower channel beside the Philipse 
Manor. Frederick Philipse and Katrina Van 
Cortlandt it was, who in 1683 built it for their 
home—names etched deep into the life of the 
New York colony. And as soon as their home 
was established, they built the Sleepy Hollow 
church that they might worship God. The 
Manor might be taken as an example of the 
finest type of architecture of the day. 

_ Long after the old-time flavor had vanished 
Irom the country round about, the ancient 
atmosphere still lingered upon Sleepy Hollow, 
as if it were charmed in a magic sleep and the 
passing of the many years meant nothing to it. 
So Washington Irving found it in his day; so 
you will find it now. The Pocantico ripples in 
its leafy banks, the old churchyard drowses in 
September sun, the Philipse Manor smiles with 


the calm of a long life, well spent in service to | 


humanity. And if from them we get a taste 








of ideals born and bred three centuries ago, 
we have also in them the proof of how those 
ideals last. It’s a test worth trying on the 
best of them. ) 


Hear what 
Grandma says 


“When I tell you that this 
new Parker-Knit School 
Stocking is great news for 
millions of busy mothers, 
I know whereof I speak. 


All told, I suppose I’ve 
spent about forty years 
with a full darning basket 
ready to claim every 
leisure moment. 


But the Parker-Knit 

School Stocking is chang- 

ing all that. Women 

have graduated from the /@: \. @i) Look for this nevo 
darning class. Never @a\< | “aaaahe 
have I seen such value GAR | 

for 25c. The extra double 

knee, heel and toe will end 

your mending worry.” 


[’xperts said such a stock- 
ing couldn’t be made to 


sell for 25c—but here itis. : is 
‘ Wy ct 
If your store cannot supply you, send 


- * 
29¢ jor sample pair, stating size. § Bytrg double Knee, Heel and Toe 
PARKER Hosiery Mitt & Dyr Works, 1Nc., PortsMouTH, VA. 


Gordon-Van Tine Ready-Cut 
Home Plan No, 537—Seven- 
room bungalow, living room, 
dining room, 4 bedrooms, 
kitchen, bath. 

See catalog, 

Page 35. 


fe 


Buy at Wholesale Prices! SANs EEE! 


Save $200 to $2,000 on a Gordon-Van Tine Home. 
Our guaranteed price covers all materials as 


specified. No extras. Substantial, permanent 
homes planned by best architects. Built-in conveniences; Free Book, “‘Gordon-Van Tine Homes,” 
highest quality material; satisfaction or money back.  200,- hows 200 plans, photos, specifications ; 


000 customers. sumber or millwork supplied for any plan. COnvenience features.  Meady-Cut 
customers Lumber « i pple yi Homes as low as_ $729. 


By Ready-Cut, method—all sawing, cutting and fitting Write or Mail Coupon! 


by machinery in 4 big mills—you save 17% material and 
up to 30% labor costs. No waste or mistakes. Specifi- pf eeeeesesesee® 


cations conform to all city building codes. Prompt 
shipment from nearest mill. 
Ready-Cut Garages Book of 5,000 Building 
$77 and Up Material Bargains 


Easy to build. Substantial. Lumber, screens, _paint, 
Save money. roofing, etc. Book Free. 


Gordon-VanTine Co. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


Davenport, Ia. Chehalis, Wash, Hattiesburg, Miss, 
(Address Dept. A40, at mill nearest you) 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
(Address Dept. A40 at mill 
nearest you) 
Send me Free Books. 
I expect to build (or repair) as 
follows: 


Address 
In using advertisements see page 4 








L *‘Onyx Pointex’’ 


m,, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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There are many styles of “Onyx” 
The finest are made with the exclusive 
“Onyx Pointex” feature. 






Wholesale Distributors New York 


Emery & Beers Company, Inc. 
a MERE ER REELS SET GO 
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ATHASWEET 


TRADE MARK REG. 
Bathe with Bathasweet. 


















It adds the final touch of dainty luxuriousness to your bath— 
cools, refreshes and invigorates. Bathasweet keeps the skin soft and smooth. 

* PERFUMES YOUR BATH—SOFTENS HARD WATER INSTANTLY 
Three Sizes, 25c, 50c, and $1. At drug and department stores. Send 10c for miniature can. 
Bathasweet imparts the softness of rain water and the fragrance of a thousand flowers. 
The C. S. WELCH CO. Dept. G-H NEW YORK CTY ———————— 
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“Since we put a WASCO in 
our garage, my car starts 
just as soon as I touch the | 
starter and I can use the car 
every day.” 


jibes MOTTE a Ra OE tr. aia we. Bs am 


This is the verdict of tens of thousands 
of-users of the WASCO Hot Water 
Garage Heating System. And there is a 
reasor. for this big success of the 
WASCO, mainly because 


THE WASCO REGULATES ITSELF ALL WINTER WITHOUT ATTENTION 


you only put on a little coal once’a day. You DON’T touch the drafts. 
Because of its patented automatic regulation, no matter how cold the 

night may be, your garage is always warm in the morning. A WASCO System 

comes all complete and any handy man can quickly set itup. NOT connected 

to any city water supply. Prepare now for winter driving. 

Write today for catalogue and new price list. 


om YW. A. Scnverr Mee. Co., Inc. | 


} 


oa 210 Eastwood Station, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Makers of 
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Painting and Papering 
(Continued from page 43) 


rag moistened with oil, to remove all traccs of 
pumice. This process may, perhaps call for a 
good deal of labor and expense, but if the job 
is worth doing at all, it is worth doing well, 
and both labor and expense will be justified by 
the long, long time the paint will last if prop- 
erly cared for. 

Two coats of ready-mixed flat paint fol- 
lowed by two of enamel may be substituted 
for the lead or lithopone if desired, and all but 
the final coat smoothed with No. oo sandpaper 
instead of being rubbed down with pumice. 

These directions are given for the painting 
of new wood. A surface that has been painted 
before will not require so many coats. Even 
new wood can be made to do with less, but in 
the long run it will prove better policy not to 
skimp the amount used at first. 
| If floors are to be painted, it is well to use 
deck paint. This presents a surface that is 
both hard and elastic and stands wear. If 
‘some other sort of paint is used, give it a 
protecting coat of flat floor varnish. This 
treatment, of course, has nothing to do with 
hardwood floors, which call for a different 
method of handling. 

So far nothing has been said about the color 
of the paint. Many people seem to be under 
ithe impression that white is the only correct 
thing for interior woodwork in houses of Colo- 
nial or Georgian types, but grays, greens, yel- 
lowish browns, and other colors were also very 
‘commonly employed for the woodwork, so 
that one is perfectly justified in their use, so 
far as precedent and propriety are concerned. 
[Don’t be hampered in the choice of color for 
your interior paint by what some neighbor or 
acquaintance thinks is “correct.” Choose 
any color that fits in with the color scheme. 


Refinishing Natural Woods 


If natural wood is to be refinished, remove 
any varnish in the manner previously noted. 
If the natural tone of the wood is to be pre- 
served, this may be done by giving several 
coats of white shellac, rubbing down each 
successive coat with powdered pumice. If 
preferred, the natural color of the wood can be 
changed by the application of a stain. Fora 
final finish of oil and wax, apply raw linseed 
oil thinned with benzine. After twenty-four 
hours wipe off every remaining trace of oil 
with woolen rags or cheese-cloth. Next apply 
paste wax, a little at a time, and work it into 
the surface with a stiff brush, brushing first 
the grain and then across it. After that 
apply the wax on a woolen rag, rubbing small 
areas with a circular motion. 

Next, we must consider paper. When 
a papered wall is to be a background it should 


| appear to support what is hung on it. It 


should also afford interest and harmony with- 
out being assertive, just as we should expect 
the background of a picture to possess those 
qualities. Preparing a suitable papered back- 
ground is an important matter. Always 


; remember, in planning for such a background, 


that a wall is flat, solid, and upright, and do 
nothing to weaken that effect. 

Walls, where a discoloration of hair-lines 
has appeared through the paper, should be 
shellacked, glue sized, and coated with a 
backing of lining paper before repapering. 
With a thin paper, such as some of the Jap- 
anese papers, or with an expensive paper, it 1s 
a wise precaution to use lining paper even on 
walls that display no hair-lines in the plaster. 

The simplest background is the wall cov- 
ered with plain paper, but do not imagine 
that because a plain wall-paper is simple in 
appearance it calls for no thought nor care in 
selection. : 

Not all plain papers make an equally satis- 
factory background, nor will the same paper 
look the same in two different rooms. The 
difference of exposure, and consequently the 
different character of the light, will give paper 
a different aspect in one room from what it 
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has in another. The safest thing to do before 
making 2 final selection is to try several 
breadths of the paper against the wall. At 
the same time it is well to remember that when 


the whole wall is covered, the paper will appear | 


deeper in tone than it does in a small sample. 
This rule applies equally well to painted walls. 


Color versus Exposure 

The color of the plain paper or plain painted 
background is an important consideration. 
There are three primary colors—red, yellow, 
and blue—from which all other colors are de- 
rived. Red and yellow, the so-called warm or 
advancing colors, always have the effect of com- 
ing toward one. The same is true to a greater 
or less degree of any color into whose composi- 
tion red or yellowenter, according tothe amount 
of warm color contained. Blue, the so-called 
cool or receding color, always has the effect 
of receding from one. This, likewise, is true 
in varying degrees of colors in whose composi- 
tion the blue element predominates. It is not 
necessary for a color to be conspicuously of a 
red or yellow tinge to be advancing in char- 
acter, nor conspicuously blue in tinge to have 
receding qualities. Wall-paper of advancing 
color will decrease the apparent size of a 
room. Wall-paper of receding color will in- 
crease the apparent size of a room. This 
latter quality is also possessed by the grays, 
which contain little blue or, oftentimes, no 
blue at all. 

Aroom with a north light will commonly re- 
quire a paper of warmer, or more advancing 
color than will a room with some other expos- 
ure. It often happens, in making calculations 
for the proper kind of paper for a certain room, 
that some element is overlooked. Conse- 
quently the paper, which ought to look well, 
according to theory, sometimes turns out a 
disappointment. Because of just such over- 
sights the suggestion was made to experiment 
with several breadths of paper before reaching 
a final decision. 

Next to perfectly plain paper as a back- 
ground come those with self-toned stripes or 
figures, or with an apparent texture, such as 
the chambray paper or grass-cloth, as_illus- 
treated on page 43. Next to these, again, 
come papers with small powder designs 
or repeat figures, as in the fourth example 
from the left at the bottom of page 42. Being 
less severe than plain papers, they are suitable 
for informal rooms. Certain other figured 
papers may be reckoned in the background 
class, but their surface when on the wall must 
appear flat, and the design must be flat, that is, 
not realistic or pictorial in quality. The pat- 
tern must be thoroughly conventionalized. 
For example, a design with unshaded, conven- 
tionalized flowers would be flat; the same 
pattern with naturalistic, shaded flowers would 
not be flat. Even with flat designs, papers 
with flowing patterns, large figures, or conspic- 
uous contrasts in color are too “busy” for good 
backgrounds and should be avoided if the wall 
is to preserve a background character. 

_When the wall is to be a decoration, keep 
pictures and ornaments off its surface. Among 
papers that are essentially decorations may be 
mentioned modern reproductions of the old 
landscape papers, examples of which may be 
seen at the top and left of page 42; adaptations 
from the old English printed linens; papers 
with large, flowing Chinese patterns and more 
or less strong color, as in the lower left-hand 
corner of the same page; the reproductions of 
old French papers with Classic cartoons in 
several shades of gray; and many modern 
papers that are exceedingly alluring both in 
design and color. The one essential thing to 
temember in using them is that they are 
decorations. Being decorations, it would be 
Just as foolish and out of place to hang pictures 
upon them as it would be to paste a picture 
postcard in the middle of a painted landscape. 


Note: If in need of advice on home decorating 
problems, send two cents to Furnishing and 
Decorations for a questionnaire to fill out and 
return for the attention of our decorators 














The Charm 


Natural color —natural clothes. 
These are the things that nearly 
everyone admires. “Paul Jones Gar- 
ments are truly beautiful,” writes a 
mother. Planned by the designers 
of the very first girl’s middy. Paul 





c e 2 
of Simplicity 

Jones Garments are warranted with- 
out reserve and can be bought for 
as low as $2.00. 

You can get them at the good store 
in your city, or write us for the 
name of the dealer near you. 


PAUL JONES 


GARMENTS. 


Helpful suggestions for Schoolwear and Sports use are in the 
interesting Paul Jones Style Book. Write forit. Address Dept. A-3. 


MORRIS & CO., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 





Woman’s Benefit 
Association 


Sixteen Million Dollars in Reserve 
Largest Fraternal Benefit Society for 
Women in the World 


Organized in every state in the Union 
and the Dominion of Canada 


Composed Exclusively of Women 


Every Woman Should Know 


What this Organization is Doing for 
The Protection of the Home 
The Welfare of Children 
Summer Camps for Girls 
Health Service and 
Educational Features 
Write to 
MISS BINA M. WEST, Supreme Commander 
12 Woman’s Benefit Association Building 
Port Huron, Michigan 





In using advertisements see page 4 
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Handkerchief hemstitching gives distinctive finish 
to curtains of fine Swiss muslin in crossbar check 
pattern. Launder beautifully. Not commonly found 
in stores. Priced exceptionally low. 


Hemstitched Dutch curtains with aeair, 9) 
headed ready to hang, 2% yds. long, a pair, 

only 

Ruffled curtains, 2% 

tieback). 

The pair, only 

Ruffled curtains of Orders filled prompt- 
high-grade marquis- ly. We pay postage. 
ette, double-needle Samples sent on re- 
hemstitched ruffle. ceipt of 4c postage. 


The pair, only pis 
The Vanitie 


Hemstitched sash cur- 
Company 


tains, of crossbar 
Swiss, 36 inches long. 

734 Westminster Street 
Providence; R. 1. 


Full width. Headed, c 
ready to hang. 79 
The pair, only 
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“A Lovely Skin Comes from Within” 


—Say Physicians 


CLEAR, radiant, youthful com- 
plexion is the secret of personal 

attractiveness. Sparkling eyes, lustrous 
hair, the rich, glowing delicacy of the 
skin—these are the priceless reward 
of internal cleanliness. 
Facial blemishes, muddy skin and sal- 
lowness can never be overcome unless 
the body is kept free of the poisons 
which cause them. 
For, as a prominent medical skin spe- 
cialist states, practically all skin imper- 
fections, such as pimples, acne, and 
the like, are due to intestinal poisons 
resulting from constipation. 
When the food waste is not regularly 
and thoroughly eliminated, poisonsare 
formed in the intestines and absorbed 
into the blood by which they are car- 
ried to every body cell—the millions 
of cells that compose the skin, the 
roots of the hair, and the eyes. No 
wonder that through constipation the 
skin becomes sallow, muddy, rough 
ened, blotched or disfigured with pim- 
ples or other blemishes, the eyes 
become dull and the hair lacks luster. 


Experts have conducted exhaustive re- 
search to find some method of elim- 
inating these poisons in a harmless 
and natural way. Laxatives and ca- 
thartics have failed to overcome the 
condition because, as a prominent 







Guaranteed by Nujol Laboratories 





FREE TRIAL BOTTLE 


Nujol, Room 808-G, 44 Beaver Street, New York. 
For this coupon and 10 cents, stamps or coin, to 
cover packing and postage, please send me a trial 
bottle of Nujol and 16-page booklet, “‘A Lovely 
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check here 0 and send without money.) 
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specialist states, they provide tempo- 
rary relief only, at the expense of per- 
manent injury, and tend to aggravate 
the constipation which they are given 
to relieve. 


Results of Research 


The result of medical experience in 
treating thousands of cases has been 
the discovery that Nujol not only over- 
comes constipation by its gentle lubri- 
cating action (which closely resembles 
Nature’s own lubricant) but has the 
unique property of dissolving readily 
many intestinal poisons; these it carries 
out of the body along with the food 
residue, andthus prevents their reach- 
ing the skin cells. 

As Nujol is not a laxative it cannot 
gripe. Itisnotamedicineinany sense 
of the word and, like pure water, it is 
harmless. These facts have led to its 
adoption in leading hospitals through- 
out the world for the treatment of 
constipation and resulting ailments. 
Physicians consider it indispensable 
in treating skin disorders dueto faulty 
elimination. Nujol has helped thou- 
sands of women to overcome com- 
plexion troubles and to regain the 
natural glow of perfect health. 


Test Nujol yourself. For sale at any 
drug store. 


Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 


‘Nujol | 
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A Lubricant—Nota Laxative 
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Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 
(Continued from page 88) 


was Mr. Gompers. I had never heard him 
before and thought he spoke extremely well 
deliberately, clearly, and forcefully. ‘May 
I say,” he began, “that I know of no 
greater question involving the principles of 
humanity and civilization which ought to 
engross the attention of the Congress of the 
United States at an earlier period than this 
one proposal to free us from this stain of 
sacrificing our children to Moloch. I think I 
know the parliamentary situation which 
exists . . . I know that there are several 
important pieces of legislation which must 
receive your consideration, but I ask you, 
gentlemen . . . whether this is not one of 
paramount importance. Let us have the 
favorable action of your committee that some 
proposal, definite and valid, shall be reported 
to the House, that it may receive the early 
and favorable consideration of the House and 
pass there . . . I should like to have the 
labor of children under sixteen years of age 
employed for profit abolished. As a practical 
proposition I should content myself with the 
prohibition of child labor under fourteen 
years of age employed for profit, making 
some regulations as to minors under eighteen 
years of age . . The Chairman, Mr. Vol- 
stead, has said that there is still prevailing in 
the opinion of some members of Congress and 
other men of legal learning, a way of using the 
taxing power of the Congress to enact a Child 
Labor Law, and if that can be done, or if any 
law can accomplish the desired purpose, so 
far as I am concerned, and so far as I have 
authority to speak for the organized men and 
women of labor, we would prefer legislation 
rather than constitutional amendment . 
If your committee fails to find any way by 
which you can secure the desired results by 
any enactment of Congress, why, I believe 
some constitutional amendment should be 
adopted I think the constitution should 
not be changed wherever legislation can ac- 
complish the same purpose.” 


Mr. Lovejoy Speaks 

The second speaker was Mr. Owen Lovejoy, 
General Secretary of the National Child Labor 
Committee. “In general,” he stated, “I may 
say that the Committee is in favor of whatever 
federal action is necessary to correct the abuse 
of child labor which can not be corrected 
through locally initiative activities and edu- 
cational propaganda . . . Both of the federal 
child labor laws we have had during the past 
seven years, with a brief interval between 
them, have had a very limited application. 
According to the best estimate that we can 
make from census reports they applied to 
approximately fifteen percent of the children 
listed by the census as engaged in gainful 
occupations. It was a mistake on the part of 
the general public to suppose that the federal 
child labor law had cured the evil or could do 
so, because it referred to children engaged 
only in certain kinds of occupation. And we 
hope if it seems necessary to Congress to pass 
any other kind of child labor law, whether as 
an act or as an amendment to the constitution, 
some way will be found to bring protection to 


| other groups of working children; for example, 


children engaged in street trades, in sweating 
tenement home industries, in domestic service, 
in the large, concentrated fields of agricu!tural 
activity, where the largest number of child 
laborers in this country are now engaged, and 
some of them under the most unfavorable 
conditions.” 

The third speaker was Mrs. Florence Kelley, 
Secretary of the Consumers’ League, whom I 
have always liked and admired tremendously 
ever since I first knew her, when we were both 
working hard for the passage of the Sheppard- 
Towner Maternity Bill. She is unusually 
witty and extremely quick at retort, and 









































ne is not perishable when it is prop- 
erly cared for. With the right laun- 
dering it will outwear cotton or even 
linen. Careless washings will quickly 
ruin it—weaken the fibre, yellow the 
silk and destroy its lustre. 


It is as important to the manufacturer 
as to the wearer to find the safe way of 
laundering silks. For this reason the 
makers of McCallum Hosiery and Van 
Raalte Silk Underwear had thorough 
washing tests made. 


Read the letters from these two com- 
panies. They tell many interesting things 
about washing and why, as a result of 
these tests, they are eager to have their 
customers wash silks in Lux. 

Send today for booklet of expert laun- 


dering advice—it is free. Address Lever 
Bros. Co., Dept.18-8, Cambridge, Mass. 













/ akers of silk underwear 
and stockings make tests and find 
safest way to wash them 


Lever Brothers Co. 


Cambridge, 
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We asked 


3000 Physicians 


about 


Orange Juice for Babies 


E wish at all times to give information 
to mothers about the value of orange 


juice asa baby food. But in a matter so im- 
portant we don’t depend on our own knowl- 
edge. We go straight to the doctors for 
advice, then pass it along to you. 


We have lately done that—asked 3000 
physicians to tell us the main reasons why 
orange juice is given to babies. Here is the 
remarkable result: 


Practically all agree that there are three 
reasons: 1. For the vitamine content— 
needed especially where pasteurized milk is 
used. 2. Because orange juice is a natural 
laxative. 3. For the orange’s salts and acids, 
which are aids to good digestion. 


Many stated their views at length in an 
enthusiastic manner, which we will quote to 
you if you wish. 


F you are not feeding your baby orange juice, 

we urge you only toask your physician if you 
should. Every sensible woman abides by the 
result of what her own doctor tells her. 

We do want to leave this thought with you, 
however, on the subject of the family’s food and 
vitamines: 

Vitamines, as you no doubt know, are the 


Sunkist 


Uniformly 


Good Orange 


Lemons and oranges, although 
known as “acid fruits,” have an 
alkaline reaction when taken into 
the system and are, therefore, 
valuable in offsetting excess acidity 
due to acid-producing foods. 


newly discovered elements in food which are 
considered vitally necessary to proper growth 


and health. Children especially seem to 
need them, and orange juice is potent 
with fresh vitamines. 


Heating frequently destroys vita- 
mines, so pasteurized milk is likely to be 
deficient in them. Likewise some of our 
common foods, due to ordinary cooking. 
Even mother’s milk sometimes is said to 
lack the proper content, because the 
mother does not eat the proper food. 

Physicians for years knew that scurvy and 
other malnutrition diseases were due to some 
lack in food and they prescribed orange juice, 
which proved to supply the lack, in thousands 
of cases, long before they ever heard of vitamines 
by name. 

Vitamines, therefore, are elements in food, 
which not only the baby, but every member 
of your family must get with the daily meals. 

The body doesn’t store vitamines as it does 
certain other elements in food. You need a 
fresh supply every day. 

There’s a simple way to insure it. Serve 
orange juice or a halved orange at breakfast 


In the days of sailing 
cessels scuroy was preva- 
lent among all sailors, due 
to a lack of fresh, green foods at sea. 
An English law made it obliga- 
tory to carry lemons or lemon or 
lime juice on all voyages. That 1s why 
these sailing vessels of other days were often 
called “Lime Juicers.” The ship’s doctor of that day knew 
that lemons prevented or cured scurvy. The modern scientist 
has proven that it is the VITAMINES in the lemons that 
were effective. 


or an orange salad or fresh orange dessert at 
lunch or dinner, orange in some form at least 
once daily the year ’round. 

If you do you'll secure a regular vitamine 
supply in a most delicious form. The family 
will like it and be better for it, so make it a 
household rule. 

We pack tender, juicy, practically seedless 
oranges under the Sunkist grade. If you want 
to be sure of uniformly good oranges daily, 
ask your Cealer tor this kind. 

We will send on request a book of orange 
and lemon recipes. Also a small folder on the 
subject of vitamines. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
A Non-Profit, Co-operative Organization of 10,500 Growers 
Dept. 366, Los Angeles, California 
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Letters from .a Senator’s 
Wife 
without the slightest hesitation or circumlocu- 
tion she announced that she was in favor of 
an amendment to the constitution as the only 
possible means of abolishing child labor. 

“J have visited every state in this coun- 
try . . . and I am convinced that out of 
the two-fold experiences that we have had 
that we should be fatuous and childish to 
attempt again by the method of federal 
legislation or by the method of improved 
state legislation to give to our children the 
privileges this country promised to them 
all... . In recent years we have come to 
believe that a moron is a person who is in- 
capable of learning by experience. We have 
tried twice with the advice of the wisest 
lawyers whom we could summon to our aid, 
of whom more than one is now a member of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, to 
frame laws that the Supreme Court would 
uphold, and having failed twice I think we 
would enlist ourselves among the morons if 
we spent another forty years experimenting 
in the field of federal legislation.” 

Do these divergent views, all coming from 
thoughtful and sincere persons, all competent 
to speak with authority, confuse you a little, 
Elizabeth? Or do they simply convince you— 
as they did me—that the question of child 
labor, is not only too important, but too 
many-sided, to be answered hurriedly? 


Mrs. Spencer’s Luncheon 


At the end of the hearing, I motored out 
from the House Office: Building to the Chevy 
Chase Club, where Mrs. Spencer, the wife of 
the Senator from Missouri, was giving a 
luncheon in honor of Mrs. Coolidge. Sixty 
of us sat at one immense table spread on the 
circular, screened porch bright with gaily- 
striped awnings in the rear of the famous 
country-club house, and it seemed to me that 
I had never seen a “festive board” more 
beautifully decorated. At every one of the 
guests’ places was a tiny pot of pansies, 
wrapped in pale-blue crépe paper and tied 
with pink ribbon; while in the center of the 
table six enormous silver baskets were placed 
at intervals, tied with gauzy blue and silver 
ribbon and filled to overflowing with pale blue 
larkspur, pale pink roses, daisies, pansies, and 
canterbury bells. Can you imagine anything 
more exquisitely fresh and summery? [I sat 
between Mrs. Newberry of Michigan and Mrs. 
McLean of Connecticut, and had a delightful 
time with them both. Then; very much 
refreshed, I slipped away early -to go to the 
afternoon session of the Child Labor Confer- 
ence, which met at the Headquarters of the 
American Federation of Labor, a fine)building 
on Massachusetts Avenue. I found it most 
interesting in every way and learned a great 








deal from the earnest and compelling speeches 
made by men and women who had served as 
child laborers themselves, and whose fathers 
and mothers had undergone a far worse 
experience even than they had. Before the 
afternoon was over, a “Permanent Conference 
for the Abolition of Child Labor” was formed, 
with Mr. Gompers as Chairman, Mrs. Kelley 
as Vice-Chairman, and Miss Matilda Lindsay 
of the Woman’s Trades Union League as Secre- 
tary, the Chairman being authorized to appoint 
a committee of ten to coordinate the efforts 
of the organizations included in the Confer- 
ence. Then these two resolutions were passed: 

“Resolved, that this Permanent Conference 
for the abolition of Child Labor expresses 
itself as determinedly organized for the purpose 
of abolishing Child Labor for profit through- 
out the United States of America, its posses- 
Slons and territories.” 

“Resolved that the Committee of ten be 
authorized and requested to prepare for sub- 
Mission to a subsequent meeting of this con- 
ference both a federal amendment and the 

st form of law it finds itself capable of 
submitting.” 
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Premier leadership carries with 
it not merely the obligation to 
strive always towards highest 
quality and mechanical perfection, 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO., Dept. 167, G.H., Cleveland, O. 
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(] Please have nearest dealer call or ’phone for appointment to 
demonstrate The Premier in my home without obligation to 
me or 

[) Please send me free color booklet, price, convenient terms 
and nearest dealer’s name. 

(Check your preference) 
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FOOTPRINTS OF CHILDHOOD MADE WITH 


INSURE HEALTHY NORMAL FEET 
From Infancy to 9 years 


A Protective—not 
a (Corrective Shoe 


Designed by one of 
today’s leading ortho- 
pedic specialists. 
Tan Leatuer on Wuite Buckskin 
— «Sizes oto 3 $1.75 
Sizes 2to 5 3.50 
Sizes 5 to 8 4.25 
Tan CaLFskIN 
Sizes 8 to 10% 5.50 
Sizes 11 to 2 6.75 


Exclusive with » 
Franklin Simon s Cox) 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 
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Are you smartly groomed or 
merely well dressed? 


There is a subtle something—a tiny thing perhaps—that 
sets one woman apart as being very smartly groomed 
while many others pass unnoticed because they are 
merely well dressed. Why? This subject is discussed 
in October Good Housekeeping by Helen Koues in the 
first of a series of chats on fashions. 


e e 
The Paris openings 
| In the same issue, the authentic sketches of the Paris 
| openings—what Lanvin, Paquin; Premet, Bernard, Callot, 
and others are showing for the first time. 


What about corsets? 


Many women are still undecided on the corset question. 
Is it necessary to wear them to preserve the youthful 
figure? .Discussed in October Good Housekeeping. 


Needlework—for children’s dresses 


Anne Orr’s famous needlework department is devoted, 
in October Good Housekeeping, to the loveliest of 
designs for children’s dresses. Clever and practical— 
and easy to do yourself. 
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Letters from a Senator's 
Wife 

The welfare of children is, of course, of 
deep concern to all women everywhere, so the 
results of this conference will be eagerly 
watched for; and another measure which has 
also interested a great many is the bill pro- 
viding for the naturalization and citizenship 
of married women, introduced by Mr. Cable 
of Ohio, which, after a long debate, passed 
the House of Representatives by an. over- 
whelming majority—206 to 9, to be exact—on 
the twentieth of June, and was immediately 
afterward carried to the Senate, where no 
action upon it has yet taken place. Under 
the present law, the citizenship of a married 
woman depends entirely upon that of her 
husband; but under the Cable bill, an alien 
woman coming to the United States may be- 
come naturalized whether her husband does or 
not, but is not forced to because he does, if 
she prefers, for some reason, to remain a citi- 
zen of her native country; while on the other 
hand,’ an American woman marrying a for- 
eigner need not surrender her birthright to 
American citizenship unless she resides for 
two years continuously in her husband’s 
country, or five years in any other foreign 
country. In times of peace the “sex discrim- 
ination” which the present law entails has 
affected comparatively few women to their 
real discomfort or disadvantage, but dur- 
ing the recent war some very great hardships 
and suffering were caused by it, and though, 
of course, we hope that a similar occasion is 
not going to arise again, it has seemed best to 
many of the great womien’s organizations— 
notably the League of Women Voters, which 
has been leading the fight for the passage of 
this bill—that no possible chance of it should 
occur, so they are overjoyed at this action by 
the House. 


Madame Grouitch’s Reception 

It is no idle proverb that a thing well begun 
is half done, and I think you will agree with 
me that the new movement to abolish Child 
Labor is very well begun indeed, and that the 
Cable bill is quite as likely to pass the Senate, 
sooner or later, as it was the House. So we are 
justified now in turning our attention to some 
of the pleasant events that have made this 
hot, sticky month endurable, and even 
enjoyable, in Washington. There have been 
several other luncheons at the Chevy Chase 
Club besides Mrs. Spencer’s; some of: them 
with bridge afterward, and a rather small, 
unusually pleasant one which Mrs. Maud 
Wood Park gave at Rauschers’ in honor of the 
Chilean delegates to the Pan-American Con- 
ference, who have stayed on in Washington 
since the Convention closed. 'Then—also at 
Rauschers’—came the brilliant reception which 
the Minister of Serbia and Madame Grouitch 
gave on the wedding day of young King 
Alexander of Serbia and Princess Marie of 
Rumania, to celebrate an event which is of 
international importance, since it unites two 
of the principal Balkan kingdoms. This 
marriage is of special interest to Americans 
on account of the impending visit of Queen 
Marie of Rumania, the bride’s beautiful 
mother, to this country. The musicians were 
dressed in native costume, very picturesque 
and striking, while the Serbian flag was 
introduced into all the decorations, and the 
long tables where the refreshments were 
served were gay and fragrant with flowers in 
the national colors. All official Washington, 
in spite of the heat, went to this party, and 
all the members of the Legation staff received 
with the host and hostess. Madame Grouitch, 
who is always a vision of loveliness, looked 
even more charming than usual in an exquisite 
gown of pale, gray satin veiled with filmy black 
lace—a combination which seems to be 


extremely popular here this summer. 


It was, as it happened, my own wedding 
anniversary, and since Harry was, as usual, 


| in the Senate from eleven in the morning until 
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cleven «wt night—I know I’ve mentioned this 
already, but I can’t help it; I’m even likely to 
mention it again, I feel so strongly about it!— 
I was more than glad that as I couldn’t have 
a celebration of my own, I could at least 
attend some one else’s! 

Two days later came the wedding reception 
of Catherine Hughes, the daughter of the 
Secretary of State, and the first Cabinet bride 
of this administration, and Mr. Waddell, of 
New York, dt the Pan-American Building, 
which is, I think, one of the most beautiful 
in the world. The bridal party received in the 
great ballroom called “The Hall of the 
Americas.” It is on the second floor, and is 
approached by wide, stately staircases on 
either side of an open patio, where a cool, 
graceful fountain foams and bubbles, surround- 
ed by tropical plants in which brilliantly- 
colored parrots make their homes. At the 
end of the magnificent apartment, with its 
crystal chandeliers and white pillars and long, 
polished surfaces, where the receiving line 
stood, a tall screen of pink rambler roses and 
Easter lilies ran across its entire length, 
forming the loveliest bridal bower that I ever 
even imagined. 

The bridesmaids looked like summer 
blossoms, too, in their crisp organdy frocks 
and wide hats—one yellow, one lavender, and 
one pink—and so did the two little pages, in 
pure white broadcloth; while the whole great 
hall seemed garden-like with the exquisite 
dresses which all the women guests wore for 
its flowers—pale-tinted laces, delicate chiffons, 
the sheerest of embroideries. But the bride was 
certainly ‘‘the fairest flower of them all” in her 
simple, white-satin dress trimmed with ropes 
of pearls, and a coronet of pearls fastening the 
tulle veil on her dark, stately, young head. 
Her bouquet was a shower of lilies of the valley, 
with a fan-like arrangement of white ostrich 
plumes supporting it in the rear—a most 
effective and unusual combination. 


The Hardings’ Garden Féte 


But the best party of all was the garden 
féte which President and Mrs. Harding gave 
for the wounded veterans, two thousand of 
them from all the hospitals in the vicinity, 
and I was more than pleased to be invited to 
it. My card of admission was for the front 
door—have I told you before, Elizabeth, that 
guests do not all use the same entrances at 
the White House functions, so that a great 
deal of confusion and delay is avoided by this 
skilful handling of large crowds—but my 
chauffeur made a mistake and deposited me 
at the East Entrance, so I joined the throng 
in the long, glassed-in corridor beside the for- 
mal garden, with its beds of friendly pansies and 
sweet-smelling box hedges. I was glad I did, 
for a happier group I haven’t seen in a long 
time. Of course the men who were not able 
to walk were brought in big motor trucks and 
ambulances; but many of them were, and I 
assure you that they were in the very highest 
possible spirits over their ‘“‘spree.”’ I was glad, 
too, that I saw those who were comparatively 
well first, because afterward I met a good many 
who can’t, I feel sure, share the general feeling 
that “we have almost forgotten that there 
ever was a war.” ‘There were one hundred 
and fifty men there who are totally blind, 
and two blind nurses, wounded in the course 
of duty; and when I saw one man, not only 
blind but with both arms missing, being 
guided gently up to the President and Mrs. 
Harding and General Pershing, who received 
with them, all the sunshine and joy of the 
afternoon seemed to vanish for a few minutes. 
And when the receiving line broke to go and 
shake hands with. the men who were too 
crippled to stand, and who were placed in 
their wheeled chairs under some big, shady 
trees, I strayed away and sat down and looked 
the other way for a little while—and I didn’t 
see what I was looking at very clearly. All I 
could see, or think of, were the President’s 
own words in a speech he made about the war 
in New York, as vividly as if they had been 
written in letters of flame ten feet high on 
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where 
Greatest Danger Lies 


Your baby’s delicate organism is sensitive 
to drafts and chills which you would never 
feel. Your baby’s future health depends 
upon your care now. 

Doctors will recommend Rubens Infant Shirt for 
its double thickness over the vital spots—stomach 
and chest—which wards off coughs and colds 

More convenient for you, too. And easier to put on. 
No tapes, no buttons to worry. Slipson andofflikea 
coat. Theadjustable belt fastens with onesafety pin 
Thus it always fits perfectly the growinglittle body 
Knitted in 12 fine and soft materials—for infants 
and young children. 

Always look for the trade-mark ‘Rubens’ before 
you buy. Always insist on the genuine Rubens. 
If any store cannot supply you, write us 

Watch for announcement of our 30th Anniversary 
Week in the October number. Special bargains will 
be offered in over 30,000 stores to commemorate 
our 30th year of making one garment—Rubens 
Infant Shirt. 
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RUBENS INFANT SHIRTS 


‘ALCORU 








Manufactured only by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 
358 W. Madison St., Chicago 
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Cools and 
Comforts 
Baby’s 
Tender Skin 


When the baby is fret- 
ful, a rubdown with 
Alcorub will cool and 
soothe the hot, irritated 
skin and induce quiet 
comfort and restful 









is more refreshing and beneficial to the 
skin than the “grain alcohol’? you form- 
erly used. It combines just the proper 
proportion of alcohol with other cleans- 
ing and invigorating ingredients to leave 
the tenderest skin soft, and refreshed. 

No unpleasant odor. No burning, 
smarting sensation. No parching of 
the skin as with “medicated alcohols.” 


At all Druggists—In Pint Bottles Only 


VU. S. Industrial Alcohol Co. 
Largest Producer in the World 
New York, N. Y. 





In using advertisements see page 4 
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W omen who can 
judge a blanket 


will appreciate the remarkable difference in the 
two bed blankets shown above. These two 
blankets are the same in size, the same in 
weight, the same in fold and arransement, yet 
the difference in warmth-giving bulk is plainly 
noticeable. The blanket shown at the left of the 
photograph is the 


KENWOOD 


All Wool 


Bed Blanket 


Kenwood Bed Blankets are woven only 


from selected long, strong wool that per- | 


mits a lofty nap, delightfully soft and 
warm, yet a nap which is not 
worn away. 


Kenwood Bed Blankets are woven 100 
inches wide and preshrunk at the mill to 
72 inches. This is done so that Kenwood 
Blankets will hold shape and size though 


washed frequently. 


Kenwood Bed Blankets are 72x84 inches 
in size and weigh 4 pounds each—really 
a pair of wool blankets in one. This fea- 
ture makes them easier to handle, easier 
to arrange on the bed, easier to wash, 
better looking, longer wearing, more 
economical to launder. Most laundrics 
charge from 60 to 100 per cent more for 
washing double length b:ankets. 


Kenwood Bed Blankets are 
fourteen charming patterns: 
SOLID COLORS OF 
Tan, grey, white, rose, blue and lavender, 
CHECKS OF 
Blue-white, tan-white, gold-white, rose- 
white. 

THREE-TONE CREATIONS OF 
Rose-blue-white, rose-tan-white, blue-gold- 
white, lavender-gold-white. ; 
Lustrous. 3-inch satin ribbon is bound 
across the ends. 


Name of the dealer in your city with information 
regarding other Kenwood pure wool comfort products, 
which include Baby Blankets, Bed Coverleta, Sleeping 
Bags, Motor Robes etc., will be mailed on request. 


ow KENWOOD MILLS 


] Department K Albany, N. Y. 
KENWOOD MILLS, Ltd. 


Arnprior, Ontario, Canada 
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Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 
those sloping, velvety lawns—“Ji must never 
happen again.” 

There were almost as many nurses as 
soldiers at the party, some of them wearing 
their floating, graceful, Red Cross veils, others | 
very trim in blue uniforms with crisp, white | 
caps and aprons, and fifty young girls employed 
in the Veterans’ Bureau, one from Hawaii, one 
from the District of Columbia, and one from | 
every state in the Union, were invited by | 
Mrs. Harding to assist her. Mrs. Coolidge, 
and the wives of most of the members of the | 
Cabinet, Mrs. Pomerene of Ohio, Mrs. Theo- | 
dore Roosevelt, and Miss Mabel Boardman 
were there, too, and one man said with relish | 
over a big dish of ice-cream, ‘Them official | 
ladies add considerable, don’t they?” I} 
certainly hope we did! But most of all, of | 
course, the President and Mrs. Harding ‘‘added”’ | 
—writing autographs, exchanging stories, and | 
expressing the deepest interest and curiosity | 
in the medals and ribbons “for reward of valor” 
which many of the men wore. If there is a 
recording angel who writes down what hap- 
pens day by day, I think he must have added 
something, too, that night—a large mark 
beside the names of a Chief Executive and a 
First Lady who are not too busy or too 
thoughtless to remember that there was a 
Beis = 28.2 

I have been out on my little balcony to 
get a breath of air before I finish this letter 
and say good night. It is very hot, but there 
is a slight breeze from the south, the stars are 
out, and I can see the statue of Jeanne D’Arc 
that I love so in the park across the street 
shining in the moonlight. The Washington | 
monument, with a searchlight falling full upon | 
it, glistens like snow against the soft, dark | 
sky. The dome of the Capitol is illuminated, | 
and at the very top the special globe, which 
shows that the Senate is in session, is still | 
burning. And it is midnight! 

Well, I won’t comment on it again! 

With my dearest love, as ever, 
Always affectionately yours, 


Fouwees Posriisar Jeon pen 








Don’t Waste the 
Egg-Yolks 


(Continued from page 75) 


and convenient, too, to keep salad dressing 
on hand for emergency use. Either Boiled or 
Mayonnaise Dressing can be made with egg- 
yolks. A delicious recipe for Mayonnaise 
Dressing calls for six egg-yolks, two teaspoon- 
fuls of dry English mustard, two teaspoonfuls 
of sali, one-fourth teaspoonful of white pepper, 
a few grains of cayenne pepper, three-fourths 
to one cupful of wine vinegar, and one quart 





| of salad oil. Mix like any mayonnaise dress- 
| ing, and when carefully covered and stored in 
| the refrigerator, you will have sufficient dress- 
ing for some time. If you prefer the Boiled 
Dressing, allow two egg-yolks to three-fourths 
| cupful of milk. 

And egg-yolks are most welcome at the 
| breakfast table. Why not use them in making 
| your French Toast? Beat up three or four 
| egg-yolks and add one-half cupful of milk, one- 





| fourth teaspoonful of salt, and a sprinkle of 
|pepper. Dip slices of bread in and out of 


Then there is a favorite breakfast dish which 


cupful of milk. Dice the bacon and fry until 
crisp and brown, then add the bread cut into 
cubes and toss with the bacon and fat until | 
| well toasted. Combine the egg-yolks, milk, | 
| one-fourth teaspoonful of salt, and one-eighth 
teaspoonful of pepper, beat well, and pour over 
the bacon and bread. Scramble as usual, and 
serve at once. 
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the egg mixture and sauté them in hot butter. | 


calls for six slices of bacon, four large slices of | 
bread, four to six egg-yolks, and three-fourths 
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For Litthe Ludlier 


THESE are the smart Hats 
every girl 4 to 17 loves to wear! 
They make her look most 
charming; they wear longest; 
and are priced reasonably. 


If you do not know the store 
in your locality that sells 
Madge Evans Hats, we shall 
be glad to send you its address. 


MADGE EVANS HAT CoO., 
594 Broadway, New York City 


Send for This 
Charming Booklet 


Just write: “Dear 
Madge: Send me 
your new booklet, 
*"What MakesaGirl 
Popular,’ and I 
promise to look for 
a Madge Evans Hat 
before buying my 
new Autumn Hat.”’ 


AND GUMS HEALTHY 


75% of all decay starts 
/O between the teeth 

Life Insurance Companies recom- 
mend the use of Dental ‘floss. 


TheBaxter Dental Floss Holder 


cleans between the teeth where the tooth brush cannot 
possibly reach and prevents decay, and bad breath. 
Its use is fully as important as the tooth brush. 
health necessity for men, women and_ children. 
Made of nickel silver—will last for years. _ Actual 
saving of dental floss will pay for holder. At_drug 
stores or by mail 35c, gold plated, 75¢. Extra 
bobbins of dental fioss 10c. 

Baxter Mfg. Co., 11 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


i TG ed 4 
Corsets, Layettes and Dresses. 
Comfort, support, protection to 
mother and child, normal appearanc¢ 
Exclusive adjustment. Mail orders 
satisfactory. Write for Booklet No. 7, 


sent free in plain sealed envelope. 
BERTHE MAY, 10 East 46th St., New York 
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I will tell ey, 
igang. Write 


an easy way to have 
more money to spend \222€ GE \ 
Thousands of women have once/ \ 
a vital need for more { 
money—to properly bring m 
up their family —to pay offa ‘iy 

mortgage or buy a home—to educate their 
children—to pay doctor bills, etc. Many of 
them have been helped in this problem and 
now have money to spend and a permanent assured in- 
come by becoming our representatives and selling our 


World's Star 
Hosiery and KZemy-Knit 
Underwear 


to their friends and neighbors, As we have shown 
them, we can show you a fine, independent way to 
have more money to spend. 


We’ve Helped More Than 27,000 


They are now enjoying large and prosperous 
businesses with constantly increasing sales. 
With our help their incomes are growing larger every 
day. Yo can do the same as they have done. Write 
today! wWe will send you our beautifully illustrated 
catalog—shows how easy it is to become a_ World’s 
Star Money Maker. Protected territory—prompt deliveries. 


We have been in business 
for twenty-seven years. 


US SYZT) rT @ ‘ 


DEPT. 277 Bay CiTy.micH SS . 
ABLAC 


Face Powper 


— the ome my of Lablecke takes me 
c randmother’s light di 

—Mother’s dimpled hie aa — —_— 
Fifty years of dainty custom—th i 
ta hares A es Lablact, a ree generations 
as the finishing touch oe 

to the toilette of well- 
groomed women. 


Refuse Substitutes 


They may be danger- 
ous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 50c a 
box of druggists or by 
mail. Over two million 

xes sold annually. 
Send 10c for a 
sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 









At Last! 
A Closet Shoe-Rack! 


Fastens on mside of closet door. 
Consists of double bar, the heels 
of the shoes being hung over the 
upper, the soles resting on the 
lower. Takes up no extra room 
in closet. Keeps shoes in their 
proper place instead of helter- 
skelter under the bed or on the 
closet floor. 


Special Introductory Offer: 
Black enamel, $2.50 per pair; one, $1.25. 
Nickel or bronze, $3 per pair; one, $1.50. 
Bleck enamel with hand-paintcd floral 
designs, $3.50 per pair; one, $1.75. Post 
paid. Send today. Dealers wanted. 


NEATWAY CO. Meatway 
Dept. 10 SHOE-RACK 
4 Campau Bldg. _Detroit, Mich. PATENTED 


Intensive resident and correspon 
dence training in TEA-ROOM, 
MOTOR INN, CAFETERIA, _or- 
ganization and management. Per- 
sonal direction, Helen M. Woods, 
former employment manager New 


TEA-RROOM 
TRAI N I NG York’s six largest hotels. Write 


fo let **6. 
TEA-ROOM TRAINING ORGANIZATION, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 











Students of the World 
(Continued from page 68) 


with their dreams and their messages and their 
words of inspiration. It was a great game 
they were playing—a game that made our 
American college sports seem small and trivial. 

Here in India they were doing great things, 
but after all it is in China where the student 
has really come into his own. It would take 
a book to tell about the student movement of 
China and the tremendous influence it has 
already had on the life and future of 
those gentle, smiling, backward four hundred 
millions. 

It is the biggest thing that has ever happened 
to China. No concrete movement and no 
single action has ever had the instantaneous 
effect that this great student mass movement 
has had. This can be partly accounted for on 
account of the unique position that the student 
occupies and has always occupied in the con- 
sideration of common China. For thousands 
of years she has picked all her officials by com- 
petitive examination from among her students, 
and this quite naturally has placed the student 
body in a singular place of respect and ad- 
miration by the great unlettered masses. 


The Peking Insurrection 


We'll have to go back almost three years— 
to May 3, 1919. This was in the days of the 
Paris Peace Conference, when Dr. C. T. Wang 
and Wellington Koo of the Chinese delegation 
were putting up their brave and losing fight 
against the rape of Shantung by the Japanese. 

There was a little too much publicity about 
the whole Shantung proposition to suit the 
Japanese delegation, so cables were passed and 
orders given, and shortly the Japanese Minis- 
ter at Peking brought pressure to bear on the 
Chinese government for the recall of Wang 
and Koo from the Paris delegation. 

The word of this protest spread like wildfire 
through the mysterious, underground news 
channels that are everywhere in the East, and 
on the 4th day of May a great mass meeting of 
the students of Peking was called to protest 
openly against this interference. Several 
thousand students gathered that night, and the 
tiny flame of patriotism suddenly blazed forth 
in a great fire of spirit that swept all over 
the city. 

Instantly it was out of hand; before that 
first night was over the infuriated students 
attacked and tore down the home of Tsao 
Ju-ling, Chinese Minister of Finance and Com- 
munications and credited with being the guid- 
ing spirit and paid agent of Japan’s intrigues 
in Peking. At the same time they assaulted 
Chang Chung Hsiang, Chinese Minister to 
Japan, and sent him to the hospital with 
severe injuries. 

That night thirty-two students were arrested 
and thrown into jail. The next day a general 
strike of the students was ordered: they would 
refrain from attending classes until these 
national wrongs were righted. 

This same day the President of China dis- 
missed the Chancellor of the University and 
issued a mandate forbidding student meetings. 
On May 2oth, the Peking Students’ Union was 
formally organized, and on May 24th a general 
strike of all the students in the city was ordered. 

The campaign was well thought out and 
carefully executed. On June 3rd the 10,000 
student agitators filtered into every corner of 
Peking and preached boycott and revolution. 
By nightfall 3,000 were arrested, and the halls 
of Peking University were turned into a prison. 

The following day the students who were 
still free were again sent out to spread the truth 
about the Peking government and explain 
how China was being sold out to the Japanese. 
That day thousands more were arrested. 

So far the great movement was limited to 
Peking. After this second day of general stu- 
dent arrest, however, Shanghai came to the 
rescue. Aroused by the students there, the 
merchants and common people of the inter- 
national settlement and the native city went 








| LA clean comb 


| cannot infect 
| the scalp — 


ARD rubber is a sanitary mate- 
rial which cannot absorb any 
impurity. 
Ace Hard Rubber Combs, made of the 
best vulcanized rubber, are impervious 
to hair dressing preparations and the 
natural oil of the hair. Warm water and 
soap will keep them absolutely clean. 
The teeth of Ace Combs are parallel 
and every surface is polished. 
Ask your dealer to explain these im- 
portant features of “HERCULES,” 
“PRINCESS” and “I.R. Combs Co.’s 
UNBREAKABLE Goodyear 1851.” 


Popular Brands of 


CE, 


HARD RUBBER 
Manufactured by 


American Hard Rubber Co. 
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$1.00 


an hour 


for your 
Spare time 


This is what it is 
possible for you to 
earn. Many men 
and women are now 
earning as much as 
$40 and $50 extra 
a month as our 
representatives. 


IGHT IN your neighborhood 
R is work that you can do—work 

that will pay you well and will 
interest you, too. 


As a member of our Subscription 
Staff, you may work when and where 
you choose. And the most pleasing 
thing ‘about it all is that your earn- 
ings will be exactly what you, your- 
self, make them. 


If you can use $10, $25 or even $100 
more each month, you should join 
our staff. We need a representative 
in your locality to look after renewals 
and to take new subscriptions for 
Goop HovusEKEEPING and our five 
other well known magazines. 


Your need or interest in having more 
money is the only qualification neces- 
sary. Everything you require to work 
with is furnished free. It will obligate 
you in no way to sign the coupon be- 
low. Do it now before turning to the 
next page. 


Agency Bureau, Dept. 9A, 


Good Housekeeping, 
119 W. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me particulars about your 
spare time work. 


Name 
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Students of the World 


on a great ten-day strike of protest, and not a 
wheel turned. Even the beggars struck. 

The government turned pale and shaking 
with fear, weakened before this tremendous 
demand of public opinion. Tsao Ju-ling and 
Chang Chung Hsiang and Lu Tsung Yu were 
summarily dismissed, as demanded by the 
students. 

The real fighting had centered in Shanghai, 
but the inspiration had come from Peking. 
Peking was just forming for its own battle 
charge when the government granted the 
changes, and saved itself from a certain fall. 


The Summer Campaign 


The school term was over by this time, and 
the colleges were closed for the summer. And 
into thousands of nameless little villages all 
over great China swept the students, burning 
with a fire of new nationalism. All China 
heard their impassioned appeals—and_ all 
China answered. 

These students—many of them mere boys 
and some of them girls relishing for the first 
time a newly-won sex freedom—talked boycott, 
threatened boycott, and did boycott—until all 
China followed them. Millions of Chinese 
coolies and simple villagers who had hardly 
heard of Japan before were swung into a flam- 
ing spirit of hate against her and her interfer- 
ence in China’s affairs and against her Twenty- 
one Demands forced upon defenseless China 
four years before. 

In the Province of Shantung while I was 
there the boycott was still on, and hundreds 
of tons of freight were being hauled scores of 
miles in squeaky, high, one-wheeled barrows 
rather than have it shipped over the German- 
built, Japanese-grabbed railroad that runs 
from the port of Tsing-Tau back to the capital 
of Tsinanfu. And common coolies, who 
couldn’t read or write and were steeped in 
superstitions and senseless traditions, were 
walking or riding in these same squeaky 
wheelbarrows rather than patronize this hated 
foreign railroad. 

During that first year of the boycott Japan 
lost fully forty per cent of her total trade with 
China. In some parts it fell off eighty percent. 
The merchants had their full share in making 
it so effective, but it was always the students 
and their Students’ Union who furnished the 
burning enthusiasm. 

This Students’ Union, by the way, is well 
worth describing in some detail. All in all it 
has £00,000 members, ranging from grammar- 
school children to university graduate stu- 
dents. Each great city and district has its 
own Union, and in turn is divided into branches, 
one branch being organized in each school. 

Delegates are elected from each branch to the 
Union meetings, and these different Unions 
in turn elect delegates to the general conference 
of delegates for the All- China Students’ Union. 
Within this body there is a special executive 
committee, made up of one representative 
from each big Union. This body is a sort of 
General Staff that maps out the program and 
formulates the plan of action for all the student 
activities. 

I attended a secret meeting of this national 
conference in Shanghai last year. There were 
committees and branches and all the machinery 
of a great convention. And the young men 
and women who were dreaming out this thrill- 
ing work of arousing a public consciousness 
in China were afire with the task ahead of them. 

At this time they ordered a general student 
strike that failed to be as successful as the one 

called the previous year. But it was only a 
small and temporary failure. For in no way 
has the great student movement itself failed 
It has been the one really effective measure to 
arouse the common consciousness of China and 
to instil some little idea of nationalism and 
patriotism in the breasts of millions of un- 
lettered coolies. 

The students have been molding with their 
own hands a brand-new China. They have 
been setting fire to hearts that were cold and 
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No Need Now For 


Openers or Corkscrews 
Your Thumb Opens 


THE U- pressiitsea. 


Upressit Jelly Tumblers won the House- 
keepers of the country as soon as they 
appeared, because:— 

finger pressure seals every tumbler 

positively airtight 

thumb pressure opens it 

and then, finger pressure RE-SEALSit 

airtight aslongas there’s any jelly left 
Upressit sealing and RE-SEALING keeps 
everything so perfectly—and is so conves 
nient and sanitary that it has also won 
manufacturers of many food products. You 
can today get a great variety of leading 
brands in Upressit sealed glass containers, 
Look for the Upressit seal—think of its 
convenience—of the AIR-TIGHT re-seal— 
and think also of the useful purpose that 
the container with the Upressit airtight 
seal will serve when empty. 


Upressit Products Corporation 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
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SEND FOR ONE 


A sample Nikpan Napkin of firm, 
mercerized Damask. Lovely pat- 
terns—hemmed ready for use, pos- 
itively non-linting. $1.25 to $2.50 
in 15, 18, 20 and 22 inch sizes. 


Send 10c and dealer’s name for 
“Table Settings” and sample napkin. 


NIKPAN 


‘TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
“Mercerized, Non-Linting Damask 
Napkins, Table Runners, Tea Cloths 
The name at the hem protects you. 
PATRICIA MILLS, Inc. 
JAMES F. WHITE & Cco., Inc. 
Dept. B, 54 Worth St. New York 
Selling Agents 


~ Slicer That cuts 


TUCKER 6 DOR: EY MEG.CO, gignere!® 


GOINTO BUSINESS i222 


ng. Candy Factory’’ in your community. 
oney-makin: cranity unlimited. iither Bok mee ibe 
¢ Candy Bookie: Free. Wri For it tozay. won't put it off ! 


W..HILLYER RAGSDALE, “omer 60 EAST ORANGE. N. J- 
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sunlight of the Present. 
a new life. 


read to and write. They have been arousing a 
national consciousness where there never had 
been any before. They have been making a 
new country. 

They have done it only by brave sacrifice and 
a willingness to pay any price that was neces- 
sary. I recall now the story of the start of the 
student movement in Hankow on:the Yangtze 


MIDDLETOWN 
SILVE RWARE River. The first activity there centered among 
: | the students of the Y. M.C. A. school. These 


=————— FF | young men carried the word of the student 






still. They have been pulling China out of the 
darkness and ignorance of the Past into the 


They have been unwrapping the bandages 
from tired, hurting, bound feet; they have been 
opening the doors of the home for the women 
and girls of China and pointing the way toward 
They have been simplifying the 
written language of China, a language so diffi- 
cult that only the chosen few could ever hope to 
master it, and by giving it an alphabet have 
made it possible for all the coming generations 


OLIVES 








Hot biscuits can be 
served attractively in 
the original Pyrex baker 







This charming utility baker is only 
one of many beautiful patterns of 
% Middletown Casseroles, Pie 
Plates and Bakers, lined with re- 
movable Pyrex Transparent Oven- 
ware, that accentuate one’s culinary 
accomplishments. Richness of de- 
sign, quality of manufacture and 
low cost combine to make Middle- 
town Silverware popular every- 
where. The foremost stores have 
it. Catalog mailed upon request. 




















World’s largest producers 
of Pyrex Lined Silverware 


The Middletown Silver Co. 


Church Street 
Middletown, Conn., U.S. A. 
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“Etiquette of Wedding 
Stationery” sent FREE 


A Wedding Invitation is read with fond 
and friendly interest and then too. often 
critically examined as to form and quality. 


No apprehension need be felt if it is 
Relief-Engraved, for only the new shaded 
etterings are used and papers of the finest 
texture. 


Relief-Engraving 


& new process perfected by us, is identical in 
appearance with the best of plate engraving. 

he modish shaded letterings so preferable 
to script can now be bought at less cost. 


Send for FREE Booklet “The 
Etiquette of Wedding Stationery,” 
a sample of Relief-Engraving 
and nearest dealer’s name. 


Turner & Porter, Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


strike and revolt to the other schools in the 
district. 

Across the river from Hankow in the city of 
Wuchang is a law college. Boys from the 
Y. M. C. A. school called the law students to- 
gether and explained the great movement to 
them and got them to join. At the same time 
the Governor of the Province ordered the stu- 
dents to take no part in the strike and to re- 
main within their school compound, a great en- 
closure with a twenty-foot wall surrounding it. 

Instead of obeying this law, the students 
spread about the city preaching to common 
China the great boycott against Japan. That 
day hundreds were arrested and the school 
buildings were turned into jails—as had hap- 
pened in Peking. The school gates were shut, 
and guards with fixed bayonets were placed 
around the wall. 

At once the student prisoners held a meeting, 
and decided that now was their time to strike 
for China. If they remained passive their 
great boycott movement would fail and China 
would be sold out to Japan. 

There were speeches and appeals—and finally 
one fine young student led the way. He scaled 
the wall, and with the other students following 
him he leaped to the ground. In his hand he 
carried a banner on which in Chinese charac- 
ters were these words: “Liberate China!” 

This boy was killed by a bayonet thrust, and 
a number of his companions were badly in- 
jured, but there was no faltering. That day 
Wuchang, from half a hundred corners, heard 
the impassioned pleadings of boy patriots. 
And that night the body of the young leader 
was wrapped in a white sheet and carried on 
the shoulders of his schoolmates and laid at 
the doorstep of the Governor’s palace—the 
precious sacrifice that young China had made 
for her ideals. 

These are the young students who are 
arousing the East from her centuries of slum- 
ber. The hope—the one hope—that these old 
lands and ancient peoples can be awakened 
without great violence lies in the hands of 
these men and women of the schools and 
colleges—institutions, by the way, that are 
for the most part paid for and kept going by 
American dollars and American hearts. 





Fashions 
(Continued from page 57) 

ground was of satin and lace combined. The 
waist-line was finished with one large silver 
poppy with the stalk reaching to the hem. On 
the neck-line both types of frock seem to be in 
agreement, and indications are that the bateau 
line will remain in favor all season. Some re- 
cent models show a slight bulge below the 
normal waist-line either on the sides or at the 
back. It is still too early in the season to say 
whether this mode, which is slightly reminis- 
cent of the bustle days, will be generally worn. 

Brocade effects for both day and evening 











wear hold first place, and metal tissues of all 
kinds will make the winter of 1922 exception- 
ally brilliant. 
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alaste worth 
cultivatin 


cy dinner tables that reflect 
a perfect knowledge of 
social requirements, you will 
find green olives. 

The thought of green olives 
enchants the taste. The salty, 
tangy flavor is so inviting that 
you get a craving to bite into 
the firm, plump, meaty fruit. 
And you just have to have some. 

When you get hungry for 
green olives, eat all you want. 
They’re good for you. The 
olive oil in them is wholesome 
and healthful. . 

Backward appetites need 
green olives. For they are the 
finest of appetizers. They make 
your meals taste better. 


Use green olives to make 
salads and sandwiches. Use 
them as garnishes. Keep them 
on your table. Buy a bottle or 
two today—you and your family 
will enjoy them. 


AMERICAN IMPORTERS 


of Spanish Green Olives 
200 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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F you wish a shade 

that day by day 
gives ‘silent, depend- 
able, unnoticed ser- 
vice, simply insist on 
Hartshorn Shade Roll- 
ers. They insure the 
smoothness of action 
that means the = ab- 
solute elimination of 
your shade troubles. 


v 


SHADE ROLLERS 


AN D_- 


(a\WINDOW SHADE 
<< FABRICS 


Kor further interesting and valuable information 
on how to solve your window shade problems, write 
STEWART ,HARTSHORN co. 

Let ablished 0 


250 Fifth Ave., New York Citv 





Essential to 
Good 


Housekeeping 


Mattress Protectors are necessary for cleanliness of the 


ttress. 

good housekeeper considers her bed rightly equipped 
hout Mattress Protectors. 

sheet in itself cannot properly protect the Mattress. 

r Quilted Mattress Protectors are made from pure 


ite padding ineased in bleached white muslin easily 


shed whenever necessary. 


Made in all sizes to fit any bed or Baby’s Crib. 
See that our trade mark is on every Protector you pur- 
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1! good department stores sell them. 





| now a sober waiting. 





The Bond 


(Continued from page 71) 


down into the garden the whistling of the train 
which daily arrived at noon from the city. 
When she heard the whistle, she would run to 
her mother in great excitement. 

“Oh, mother,” she cried, “let us all jump 
into the car and ride over to see if father isn’t | 
back on this train!” 

Her mother would tell her that it was | 
impossible, that her father could not be on the | 
train. 

“But why, why, why? He told me he would | 
come back soon!” 

It was difficult to explain. She did not seem 
to be able to see that one could go away so far 
that, even if one decided to come back, it 
would take days to return. 

“Let’s go see, anyway,” she proposed slyly. 
“Let’s. Just for fun. ’Cause—he might be 
there!” 

“No, no, Dolly.” Her mother shook her head. | 

“But he told me he was coming back soon!” | 





HEN, as the days passed, and the train, | 

whistling into the station on the other side | 
of the hill, failed to bring him to her, she began | 
to say he was dead. Just like that—that he | 
was dead. When asked about her father, she 
would raise her eyebrows and shrug her 
shoulders. 

“He doesn’t come back to me—he said he 
would come back soon, and he does not come 
back to me—so he must be dead.” 

Her mother tried to make her stop saying 
this, but without success. It was with a 
horrible start that she had heard her say it 
the first time. But one day, as the little girl 
was watching the hens through the wire, a 
fluffy, yellow chick went over on its side and 
never moved again. After this, the little girl 
had another answer for the villagers who asked 
her about her father. 

“He is coming back Christmas,” she would 
say firmly and proudly to any one who asked 
her about him. 

Her mother feared her disappointment on 
that day, so sought to prepare her by hints. 
Failing in this, she told her outright that her 
father would not be back on Christmas Day. 

Then the little girl wept. “Oh, now he 
won’t be back till June!”’ she cried. 


” 





June was not a month to her, not anything & 


definite. It was a word she used to express | 
great distance in space and time; it also meant 
to her an enormous quantity. For instance, 
if her mother, at her desk, said: “I am writing 
to your father, Dolly. Do you want to say 

something to him?” she would answer, | 

“Oh, tell him that I kiss him and kiss him | 
and love him to June!” 

The mother had settled to her waiting. 
The period of incertitude, of drama, had | 
gone by. She knew now that the father | 
was in no peril. He was in France, but not 
with the combatant forces; he was in a 
town far to the rear. The waiting, which at 
first had held a fear but also a splendor, was 


The little girl took up a new habit. Every 
day she would go into the living-room and 
play to herself with the phonograph. It was 
always the same record—a lullaby with a 
gentle melody which rose in its course several 
times to a fine note that was almost piercing. 
She would stand before the instrument, her | 
head down, intent. As soon as the record 
stopped, she started it again. Thus several 
times, and sometimes many times. When she 
was through she tiptoed out with her small 
mouth all tight, as if she held a secret. 

After some days, she ceased to take the 
trouble of working the machine. She would 
simply stand before the silent phonograph in 
the attitude of one listening profoundly. 

“Why don’t you play your little piece?” her | 
mother said to her. 
I don’t have to, momsie,” she said. “I 





| don’t have to make it go any more. Because | 
| I hear it anyhow.” | 
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| go to sleep.” 


called three times sharply. 


She looked up into her mother’s face. 
“When I hear it, it makes me think of my 
daddy,” she said. 

A slight uneasiness came to the mother, but 
later she saw the little girl talking to her dolls 
and was reassured. 

Weeks passed, and months. The news from 
the father was meager. He was still in France 
in some town of the rear, engaged in some 
uncongenial toil, bored and lonely. The little 
girl, immersed in her play world, spoke of him 
but seldom. But a dream, one night, showed 
how much her small mind dwelt with him still. 

She slept in her mother’s room in a narrow 
bed against the wall. In the middle of the 
night the mother was awakened by a murmur- 
ing and a‘tossing coming from the small bed, 
and awake, knew that in her sleep she had 
been hearing this for some time. She 

snapped on the light and looked. 
| The child was clearly in the grasp of a 

dream. She was turning from side to side and 
| feverishly talking. There would be fast runs 
of words, altogether indistinct, then abruptly 
some phrase would take clear, incisive shape. 

“Father—father!” Thus, “Don’t, don’t, I 
don’t want you to.” And, “Father, don’t 
go away, don’t go away!”’ And sharply, as if 





| calling to one flagging in attention, “Father! 


Father! Father! 
away!” 

With tenderness the mother recognized the 
echo of that which had so troubled the child 
months ago. “Dolly!” she called. “Dolly!” 

“Yes, mother!” She was instantly awake. 
“Yes, mother!” 

“You were dreaming, and I woke you. Go 
back to sleep, dear. Don’t dream.” 

As quickly as she had awakened, the child 
was asleep again. But now the mother herself, 
very tired, felt herself slipping away. 

It was probably because of the lights, 
which she had not put out, or because she still 


I don’t want you to go 


| was half up on her raised pillow, but she slept 
| badly. 


Later, in fact, she remembered the 
night as one dim torment. It seemed to her 
that Dolly, in her bed, was still restlessly toss- 
ing, feverishly talking. ‘Father, don’t go 
away! I don’t want you to go away!” Hours 
seemed to pass by thus. Several times, 
without completely emerging from her sleep, 
she must have awakened the child and quieted 
her. So she vaguely remembered _ later. 
About one awakening there was no doubt. 
This time the mother found herself very 
clearly awake, and her heart was beating hard. 

Dolly was sitting upright in bed. “Father, 
father,” she was saying, “‘you must not go to 
sleep. That you must not do. You must not 
Her voice was like that of an 
But now it rose 
Father!” she 


elder chiding a little one. 
more shrill. ‘Father! Father! 


N THE vagaries of her dream, she must 








| interminable 


have thought she had obtained his atten- 
tion by those three sharp cries, for now she low- 
ered her voice, though holding in it a pene- 
trating earnestness. ‘‘You must not do that 
again, father! You must never do that again. 
You must not go to sleep. You must not.” 

Once more she was struggling with him, 
with his will, with some inertia of his will. 
“No, no, no.” And then again, ‘‘No, no, no. 
You must not go to sleep. That is just what | 
you must not do. You must stay awake?!” 

“Father! Father!’ Again the clear clarion 
note, the piercing call. 

A sigh. “There—you mustn’t again. You 
mustn’t sleep, daddy.” 

“Dolly! Dolly!” 

‘Yes, mother.” 

“Go to sleep, darling. Lie back and go to 
sleep.” 

“Yes, mother.” | 

The rest of the night, to the mother, had | 
the quality of a dim delirium. She could not 
tell whether she was awake or sleeping, whether | 
in sleep her mind was presenting to her over 
again the scene just past, or whether the scene 
was being actually repeated. It was an 
night. Several times, surely, 
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The Bond 


| Dolly had risen in her bed and had struggled 


with the will of her father. 
Of one thing the mother was sure. That as 


|the dawn was sliding grayly in between the 


curtains, the child had engaged in a last com- 
bat more protracted, more violent than any 
before. And then with a great sigh of final 
relief had fallen back upon her pillow, from 
which she had not stirred again till the high 
sun poured its gold upon her. 

Later in the day the mother asked the little 
girl what she had dreamed. At first, only 
half letting go of her play, the child kept 
answering, 

“Oh, nothing, momsie. I didn’t dream.” 

Then her backward look must have lit upon 


| bits of the dream, for she stopped suddenly 


and stood still, gazing. “It was about father, 
momsie. He wanted to go away again. And 
he wanted to go to sleep, and I didn’t want 
him to. I kept calling him. He wanted to go 
to sleep, and I knew he shouldn’t.” 

But the memory of the dream was fading 
fast, for when the mother asked again, still 
later, all the little girl could say was: 

“T don’t know, momsie. It was something 
about father—I don’t know.” 

And when she asked a third time, the dream 
was gone. “I don’t know, momsie. I don’t 
think I dreamed. Did I? I don’t chink I 
dreamed, momsie!” 

But an uneasiness remained in the mother, 
and when a wire came a few days later, she 
fingered the yellow envelope long, afraid to 
break it. 

The telegram, however, was good news, not 
bad. He was back in the United States; he 
had just landed. A letter was following. 

The letter, when it came, was hardly more 
explicit. He was in the United States. He 
had had some sort of an accident, and his right 
leg was broken. But it was mending fast; 
he was resting easily in the hospital, and he 
expected to be allowed home on leave within 
a short time. 

Finally he came himself. It was plain to 
see he had gone through something more than 
a broken leg. He was just a little more ex- 
plicit than his letter had been. It seemed that 
from his station in France he had been ordered 
back to the United States on a returning 
empty transport. The transport had been tor- 
pedoed, and he had floated long before being 
picked up. 


HE. AND his wife, when they had married | 


fifteen years before, had married for love, 
yet in some way, early in their life in common, 
had ceased to communicate. Early, some- 


how, he had enveloped himself in a reticence | 
which embraced not only the deep things that | 


dwell in all hearts, but also the small, ma- 
terial details of living. 


with all the world, had brought to them a 


renewed tenderness and a wish to hold their | 


spirits closer, it was difficult for him to shed 
the old habit and be less taciturn. The story 
he told of the wreck and his rescue was overbrief 


and with no detail; vague were his allusions to | 
He seemed | 
unable to free himself of the old restraint. | 

It was as to his life in France that he was | 
first able to break the spell. One night, | 
abruptly, he poured himself out as to that. He | 


his life in France before that. 


had been lonely there, he said. 


He had been in an old town, built of granite, | 


by the sea. It rained there all the time; all 


the rains of the world seemed to pass there, 
whipping across the old, black, stone city. It | 
was a port town, where thousands and thou- | 
sands of our soldiers were continuously landing, | 
but he had had nothing to do with them—with | 


that which was alive—but with stores! Tons 
and tons of stores ceaselessly being dumped 
there, just as though it had been on his own 
shoulders. 

Yet in spite of the crushing toil, he had been 
lonely most of the time. During the day, at 


work, he did not permit himself to look at this | 
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I And now that the | 
crisis which they had passed together, and | 
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| LATER, in the same way, he told her of 


|had been almost instantaneous. 
| his cabin. 








loneliness, but it was there all the same, be- 
neath, all the time. 

“Tt’s queer,” he said, “since I have traveled 
so much. I’ve traveled so much without being 
lonely. No, that’s not true—all travelers are 
a little lonely. But that’s something not un- 
pleasant—a bitter-sweet—maybe, in fact, it’s 
that you seek when you travel. But this time 
it was incredible—the weight of it. And— 
you won’t mind if I tell you?—it was especially 
for Dolly. It was an obsession. Queer, isn’t 
it, I should be taken that way!” 

One night, he told her, as, taking a little 
time off, he was walking down the street, he 
was attracted by the lights of a place filled 
with soldiers, and went in. It was a large 
hall, and all along the walls were phonographic 
machines. He dropped a piece of money into 
one, as he saw others do, turned a crank to a 
certain number, and put the little rubber tubes 
to his ears. 

“Do you know what it was I had turned on?” 
he said to his wife. “A piece we have here 
for our phonograph. A lullaby. You re- 
member—the one sung by Destinn. 

“You know, it did me good. It made me all 
the more lonely, but the loneliness was dif- | 
ferent. Before, it had been all hard and dry. | 
To the music it would soften. I’d play the 
record several times—one time after another. 
I couldn’t get enough. It was as if I had been 
near Dolly. 

“You know,” he said, “I got to be quite | 
maudlin about it. Maudlin is right. When- | 
ever I could slip off the work, I went to this 
place and heard the lullaby. I’d play it over 
and over again, over and over again, just 
soaking myself in it. 

“It was ridiculous,” he said. “It was 
absurd. I, big, capable, male man! But most 
of the time I was going about just on the edge 
of bursting into tears! 

“You didn’t know what sort of fool man you 
had married, did you? But what is the matter? 
Why do you look so amazed? Why are your 
eyes so round?” 

But she did not tell him. It was she, now, 
who for the moment felt she could not speak. 





the torpedoing and the rescue. 

It seemed that the sinking of the transport 
He was in 
At the sound of the explosion, 
the muffled, profound shock within the ship’s 
very vitals, he had leaped immediately from 
his bunk and out of the cabin. Yet already, 
in the passageway, the water was ankle-deep, 
and waist-deep it had been before he had made 
the stairs. He had gone up the stairs, he said, 
literally with the water, and the deck, no sooner 
gained, had been one lurch under his feet. 
Then he was in the sea, in the night. Nota 
light, not a sound, except the waves, like a 
clapping of soft, wet hands. 

In his cabin he had been sleeping without 
his life-belt in defiance of regulations, and when 
the explosion came, his one single yearning for | 
the air and sky had sent him bounding up still | 
without the belt. He was without it now. 

So he swam hard to one side and the other | 


| in hope of coming upon some piece of wreckage. | 
| But in the blind night luck was not with him. 


It was a long time before he got hold of an oar, | 
and by that time he had tired himself out a | 
good deal. | 

After that, it was a matter of holding out. | 
He knew that the transports were under 
destroyer escort and that surely some of these | 
boats would be looking for survivors at dawn. | 
The oar was a large sweep that held him u 
by itself as long as his body lay reall eh 
and a slight threshing of his legs was enough 
for that. 

‘All the same,” he said, “when dawn came, 
I was already feeling pretty sickish. And it 
was a good six hours after dawn before I was 
picked up. It was then that I broke my leg. 
A wave threw me up against the side of the 
destroyer.” , 

When he finished telling his wife this, he 
went to the living-room and sat before the | 
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rubbing and pro- 
duces a higher 
lustre. 


50c to $2.50 sizes 


All Dealers 


Fully Guaranteed 
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The Bond 


hearth. But after a moment she followed 
him in there, and leaned against the arm of 
his chair as he sat abstracted, his eyes upon 
the fire. 

“Tell me more,” she said like a child. ‘Tell 
me more about the shipwreck and the rescue.” 

He placed his arm about her and drew her to 
him. “Listen,” he said. “It was worse than 
I have told you. For instance, my leg. It 
was not when being picked up I broke it. It 
was when the transport went down. Some- 
thing rolling down the slanting deck did it. 

“After that, it was pretty bad. 
you about the oar. Well, if I stood upright 
in the water, the position was best for my leg, 
and it hurt me less. But then the oar could 
not hold me up. To have it hold me up, I 
had to lie along the top of the water. And 
then the waves moved my bad leg up and down. 

“The water was cold. Not so very cold at 
first—I had been pleasantly surprised at first. 
But little by little the cold got into me. It 
crawled in along every nerve and every vein, 
and it took hold of my heart. 

“The waves kept slapping me, slapping me. 
At first, it did not matter much. But after 
hours it grew terrible—that slapping, slapping, 
slapping. 

“It was hard to keep going; it was hard not 
to sleep. Many times, many times, I almost 

|gave up. What made it hard was that when- 
| ever I made up my mind to give up, whenever 
I said to myself, ‘Next wave that slaps me, 
I’m going to let go the oar and go down,’ 
| then such a marvelous, delicious peace came 
|to me that it was almost impossible to make 
myself change my mind and say, ‘No, I must 
hold out a little longer.’ ” 

He was once more silent. 

“Tell me more,” she whispered. 


E ROSE after a moment and took her to 
a corner of the room where there was a 
| box-seat. He squeezed himself tight within 
|the corner, still holding her to him, as if 
| instinctively he had sought a retreat within 
| which he would be able to talk to her. 
“Listen,” he said. ‘All the time, Dolly was 
with me. It was hallucination, of course; 
it was delirium. But all the time Dolly was 
with me. She whispered in my ear, she called 
out loud above me. Whenever I decided to give 
| up, I heard her voice. ‘Father, don’t go away,’ 
she’d say. ‘I don’t want you to go away.’ 


Just as she used to—remember?—when I was | 
All night she seemed to | 
And all through those | 


going to the war. 
be there, above me. 
gray morning hours. 

“T wanted to give up. You don’t know how 
much I wanted to give up. I can’t tell you 
how delicious seemed the idea of giving up. 
And I wanted to sleep. I can’t tell you how 
I wanted to sleep. But she would never let 
me. There she was all the time, somewhere 
tiere above me. ‘Father, you mustn’t sleep. 
Father, you must not go to sleep!’ 

“There were long moments when I would 
disappear to myself. I’d float away, away off! 
But after a while I would hear her voice calling 
me back. ‘Father, Father, wake up! 
you must not go to sleep!’ ” 

He stopped speaking, then smiled. “You 
know, at times, she was a veritable little 
shrew about it. ‘Father! Father! Father!’ 
She simply shrilled at me! 

“T can’t tell you how much I wanted to 
go to sleep. But she never let me. 

“Tt was hallucination, of course; it was 

delirium. But all that night, and those long, 
| terrible hours of the gray morning, she held 
| me up above the face of the waters. She was 
| there all the time, by me. It was exactly as 
though her small, soft arms were about my 
big head, holding my big head up. 

“But, dear,” he said to his wife, “why do 
you tremble so? And why do you weep?” 

She was, in fact, trembling, and tears were 
on her face. 
him why; somehow could not. 

“Because it is so beautiful,” she said. 


I have told | 





Father, | 





Wabbles 


You can move the Tee-Dee 
Ironing Board to any cool, com- 
fortable part of the house, and 
iron there. 


The Tee-Dee Ironing Board is 
just what you have been looking 
for—rigid, sturdy and steady and 
will remain that way. 

The open end permits the iron- 
ing of a full length skirt without 
mussing. 

In one movement the Tee-Dee 
board is easily opened or closed. 
No wires to stretch nor loosen. 
It is made of selected white 
maple and basswood. The ap- 
pearance of the board suggests 
its unusual merit. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL. This per- 
mits you to test the board thor- 
oughly. If, then, you do not 
wish to keep it, return it at our 
expense and get your moncy 
back. 

Sent prepaid for $6.00 ($7.50 
West of Denver). Pad and lace- 
on cover, special pattern, for Tee- 
Dee Board, $2.00 extra. If your 
dealer does not handle the Tce- 
Dee, order from us direct. 


* 
TUCKER & DORSEY MFG.COo. 


Indianapolis, Ind. U.S.A 





no paring-no coring-no wasle 


Saves Time, Food, Energy 


For easy and perfect preparing 
of fruit sauces, jellies, butters, 
juices, catsups, ete., in large or 
small quantities. ‘Will remove 

skins, seeds and cores from a bushel of apples or 
pears, skins and seeds from a bushel of tomatoes, 
grapes, or pitted fruit, in ten or twelve minutes. 
Gets all food value—juices, mineral salts, vitamines, 
rich coloring and natural sugar—with the pulp. 
Leaves only indigestible seeds, skins and _ fibrous 
core-cells. One-fourth the waste of other methods. 


‘“‘The DILVER Does It’’ 


Used the year around for ricing potatoes, making 
delicious purees, creaming vegetables, smoothing 
gravies, infant and invalid feeding, 
and many other uses. Quickly clamped 
to kitchen table. A child can operate 
it. Masily cleaned. Saves its cost in ‘| 
a short time. Endorsed by culinary /*y, 
experts, dietitians, physicians, insti- 
tutes. Sold only by mail and through 
special representatives. 

Write today for free booklet 
and special offer. 
Dilver Manufacturing Company 

Makers of Household Specialties 
Dept. 28 Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RESTAURANTS, MOTOR INNS, 


call for ambitious women, all ages. 
Big salaries, fine living, quick ad- 
vancement, fascinating work in 
America’s Fourth Largest Indus- 
try. Train at home—past expe- 
rience unnecessary. 
You can qualify in a few short weeks 
with the wis System of Spare-Time 
Training, for a splendid position as Hotel 
Hostess or other executive, Tea Room 
Manacer, ote. We ad you in touch 
ce ities. 
Write ‘for Free Book, “YOUR BIG 
OPPORTUNITY.” 
LEWIS HOTEL 
TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Room 2433, Washington, D.C. 
Founded 1916 





But she could not quite tell | 
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Philadelphia 


DIAMONDS 
PEARLS 


NECKLACES FINGER RINGS BAR PINS 


of the quality commensurate withthe reputation 


of this Establishment Correspondence invited 


DIAMOND ENGAGEMENT AND 
JEWELED WEDDING RINGS 


Special photographs will be forwarded by request 


CLASS SILVERWARE AND NOVELTIES 
JEWELS WATCHES CLOCKS CHINA 


Are illustrated and priced inthe 
GIF. SUGGESTION BOOK 


which will be mailed to any part of the World 











Jolds like a glove~ 


When showers threaten, fold 
Snugs in the corner of the hand 
bag. Put them on in a jiffy. One 
pair fits all your different shoes. 
Ask any dealer or write HOOD, 


Watertown, Mass. 










-fits 


like.a glove 


Smaller Than a Slipper 
$9 .00 ms. weaiaek ce 


odorous moth balls. 
Set it in your Closet 


Drives away 


MOTHS 


This beautiful minia- 
Sn + * . ture cedar chest con- 
= pend a can of pure cedar oil, which, when opened, floods your 
e rye with this clean, cedar forest odor—ending the moth pest. 
F it dealers’ or sent prepaid for $2.00. Money order or check. 

bn instructions for use. Send for interesting booklet. We 
also make miniature Lavender chest, same size, same price. 


Hawley Automatic Chest Co., 135 Maiden Lane, N.Y.C. 





A Political Forecast 
(Continued from page 49) 


| deceimination burning like a clear flame in 
| their hearts to clean up American politics; to 
put more character, more conscience, more 
| good, common, every-day honesty into that | 
| thing called government; to make this land of 
|ours a fairer, cleaner place for citizens yet 
unborn—in short, to make Democracy safe 
for the world. 

These ideals constitute the Delectable 
Mountains of ultimate desire toward which 
the women hopefully toil. And now that the 
first extra-hazardous stage of the journey is 







BISSELL’S 
Carpet Sweeper 


at $5.00— 


Average Life 
of 12 Years— 
is 42c a Year 








passed, now that the women have the vote 
and have hewed their laborious path up to the 
| first slight rise of ground, it is worth while to 
pause a moment, to look back, like Christian, 
over the road by which they have come, mark 





the tendencies which have emerged thus far 
in the great forward march—and so be able | 
| to chart, in a general way, the direction of | 
their future course. This final article of the 
series, then, is a brief summing up of what has 
been and nowis, in order to forecast what may 
be. -It is a report on the present latitude and 
longitude of the women’s political movement 
in order to chart out the direction in which 
their influence will be most powerfully felt in 
the next few years. | 


Straws of Tendency 


And now for the analysis! What specific 
tendencies have already emerged in the two- | 
year-old movement? What floating straws on | 
the top of the stream indicate the general | 
trend of the current? What are the contro- | 
versies, the points of friction with the old | 
political régime? What causes do they rally 
to most enthusiastically and crystallize most 
| naturally around? Standing upon this slight 
| eminence of progress, let us look back with 
| fair, unprejudiced eyes and observe some of 

these floating straws of tendency which show 

the direction of that vast, slow-moving stream. | 

The first thing which emerges clear is that | 
engaging in politics does not defeminize women, | 
as the hard-shelled reactionaries and timid 
conservatives feared. Behold Lady Astor! | 

What a shining example of a fine, womanly, | 

utterly feminine, gay and winsome lady—the | 

proud mother of six lusty children! And yet, | 
in her public capacity, how wise, shrewd, | 
capable, and fundamentally sound! How 
quick to laughter, how gallant in defense of 
| the oppressed! The fact is, that women in 
| the past few years have proved up to the hilt 
that it is possible to be true and womanly to 
the very heart’s core and still work politically 
|to make their country a better land. In 
| going into the political arena they are simply 
doing in a direct, natural, and frank fashion— 
and with a far greater degree of success— 
|exactly the same thing they have for ages 
| done in an indirect and unfrank fashion—and 
with extremely uncertain results. They are 
guarding the home, the children, the race. 
| To conserve and protect the sacred flame of 
| life has always been woman’s particular inter- 
lest, her deepest preoccupation. That pro- 
found preoccupation remains, and always will 
remain, unchanged. That goal is eternally 
fixed; it is simply the method of its attainment 
which has altered with the times. The ancient 
method was through indirect action, feminine 
diplomacy, wiles and guiles, “vamping” and 
| managing men, getting a strangle-hold on 
them through their weaknesses, feeding their 
vanity. Nor were these methods always 
| successful—as the legend of Samson and 
Delilah proves. They failed as often as they 
won. Men saw through their petty strategies 
and refused to be tricked. Now, with political 
power in their hands, how do women proceed? 
A glimpse of what they did politically in New 
York to render the Sheppard-Towner Ma- | 
ternity Act—a federal statute—effective in | 
the state will illustrate the modern method. | 

There existed among certain of the politi- | 

cians at Albany considerable opposition ! 
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ILL you pay that much to 

keep your rugs and carpets 
spick and span every day—with 
the absolute minimum of sweep- 
ing effort? Today, as 46 years 
ago, Bissell’s is a most handy 
and efficient sweeping appliance 
—the home manager's best friend. 
Besides being of stronger make through- 
out, only Bissell's has the famous 
“Cyco” Ball Bearing principle which 
makes. the sweeper easy..running and 
the brush perfectly self-adjusting. 
Models at other prices also. . Bissell’s 
Play Size Sweepers for a quarter and up, 
teach tidiness to little girls. “‘Just like 
mother's'""—they really work. Prices 
slightly higher in West, South and 
Canada. At dealers 
everywhere. 


Put your Sweeping Reliance 
on a Bissell’s Appliance 


% Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
230 Erie Street 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Oldest and Lirgest 
Sweeper Makers 












Hand Made Slip 

No. 10—Very fine nainsook with 
= dainty box-plaits; French knots 
and feather-stitching; neck and 
sleeves edged with entre deux and 
lace. Special Value for limited 
time only. Sizes; infants, 6 mos., 
1-2 years. Unusual value. Sent 
P postpaid $1.75. Satisfaction 


: guaranteed. 

{) Hand Made $ 15 

; JCS 1S Infants Wear e 

= agit, Everything for little tots and the nursery 
i » too. i Beautifully made by 

















w in price. 
French needleworkers. Layettes (35-pieces) = 
$15 up. Infants’ Hand-Made Slips; 98c 
up. Money back if not satisfied.” Ask for 
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é | beautifully illustrated Fall Catalog. 
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BE AN EXPERT DRESS DESIGNER 


Any Girl or Woman, 15 or over, can easily (°"""""e*: 
learn DRESS and COSTUME DESIGN- ¢% Sut and Mail to 
ING and MAKING in 10 WEEKS, ,¢ Franklin Institute 
using spare moments. Designers earp .¢ Dept. G 668 

Rochester, N. Y. 


$50 to $100 WEEK. 99° Set we 80 oN tre 


9? bere checked 
Hundreds Learn ¢” DressDesigning Millinery 
Pago g ? | ee eee 
y Mai + 
pn dee @Address . 


n using advertisements see page 4 
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tonsSan Feaetatie s 


The Furniture of 
Early America 


BK VERY pieceof Leavens Colonial Fur- 


niture is a true example of the fur- 
niture of our forefathers. Itis distinguished by 
its simple beauty, sturdy construction, and 
adaptability. It may be adopted as the general 
motif of an interior, or simply as a piece here 


and there, 
Leavens 
Colonial Furniture 


You select the examples you prefer and we 
carry out your wishes in the matter of finish— 
eupplying you with unfinished pieces which may 
be finished or decorated to order. This service 
applies to our modern lire as weli as to the 
Colonial Furniture. 


Write for Set No. 3 of illus- 
trations and Leavens stains. 





WILLIAM LEAVENS &/CO. ave. 


MANUFACTURERS 


32 CANAL «STREET, 
BOSTON,MASS. 





IVITURY TTY TEST? 








Fiat ectaie [ules 
For Slicing Fruits and Vegetables 


You find the Rapid helpful 

every day for slicing pota- 
toes, slaw, apples and other 
fruits and vegetables, cheese, 
chocolate, soap for the laun- 


dry, etc. Prepares them 
more attractively and saves 
you time. Guaranteed to 
stay bright and sharp for ten 
years. 


At most dealers; if not 
obtainable at yours, sent 
postpaid for 40 cents. 


THE BLUFFTON 
SLAW CUTTER CO. 


Bluffton, Ohio 


‘iti i Mi 


By coloring and selling our line of black and white Greet- 
ing Cards and Folders. Beautiful designs—Fascinating 
work—Big profits. Our 1922 Christmas and everyday line 
is in stock. Our illus. catalog ‘‘Pleasant Pages’’ gives all 
information. It’s free. Or send $1.00 for sample box of 
cards and folders, when colored will retail for $4.56. 

LITTLE ART SHOP, Inc., 602 F St., N. W., Washington, D. C 


a Large Broad Wide Table 
: Top — Removable Glass 
Service Tray — Double 
brawer— Double 
Handles — Large Deep 
Undershelves — *‘Scien- 
tifieally Silent” —Rubber 
Tired Swivel Wheels. 
A high grade piece of fure 
thing yet attempted for 
ing ye' item 
GENERAL UTILITY, 
ase of action, and abso- 
ute noiselessness. Write 
now for Spmietive pam- 
phlet and dealer’s name. 


. : COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 
) k 504-D Cunard Bide 
Chicago, IIl. 
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A Political Forecast 


against making the federal act effective in the 
state. This faction fought the measure bit- 
terly; it tried to block legislation and to seal 
up the whole business in special committees 
under its thumb. By the old indirect method 
of wile and guile, women would have been 
forced to coax, persuade, beg, implore, plead, 
use all the weapons of their sex—and in nine 
cases out of ten the politicians would have 
smiled and smiled, and the matter would have 
rested right there—a failure. But not thus 
the modern method! What actually hap- 
pened was that twenty powerful organizations, 
representing over two million women citizens 
with votes—and that was the crux of their 
power!—stood solidly together behind that 
Act. They demanded favorable action. And 
the case-hardened politicians realized that 
they could no longer smile and smile and be 
villians still—when women have the vote. 
The upshot of the fight was that the Daven- 
port Bill was passed. Concerning this entire 
situation the Consumers’ League of New York, 
one of the organizations which took a promi- 
nent part in the struggle says: 


The Women Did It 


“The women’s organizations have every 
reason to believe that it was through their 
efforts, and practically through their efforts 
alone, that the Davenport Bill, which is a 
state substitute for the Sheppard-Towner 
Enabling Act, was passed. And at a hearing 
in Albany, Senator Davenport himself declared 
that it was only through the untiring efforts 
of the women who sponsored the Sheppard- 
Towner Enabling Act, that the interest and 
attention of the general public and law-makers 
were drawn to the great need of more adequate 
maternity and infancy care, and it was there- 
fore through the efforts of these faithful women 
that even his Bill came into being. It is the 
women’s firm belief that without their organ- 
ized and persistent stand no legislation of 
any kind would have been instituted along 
those lines by the state administration.” 

That does not mean that the women con- 
sider the present Davenport law altogether 
satisfactory; they do not. It is not so good 
as the Sheppard-Towner Enabling Act, for 
which they fought. For one thing, the 
Davenport Law, being purely a state measure, 
does not make use of the federal appropriations 
set aside for maternity purposes by the Shep- 
pard-Towner Act, and for which the citizens of 
New York are taxed. In this particular fight, 
therefore, it can not be said that the women 
gained all their objectives; but they did 
advance; they did gain ground. And they 
gained it by the modern method of organized, 
unified action, sticking to their guns, and 
using their political power to enforce their will. 
Were they less tender and eternally womanly 
because they fought frankly, in the open, to 
conserve the best interests of the race? And, 
incidentally, the battle in this particular 
salient is by no means over; the women are not 
satisfied with the objectives gained; they 
intend to go forward again. 

The second thing we mark in looking back 
over the movement to discover the floating 
straws which reveal the direction of the flow 
is that although women are in politics, the 
millennium is not yet here. It is not even 
around the corner nor just over the next hill. 
Women, by their entry into politics, have not 
brought a sudden, overnight salvation to the 
world. And the fundamental truth begins to 
emerge that salvation does not come that way. 
It has to be sweated for, prayed for, wept 
over—earned! Women’s influence will not be 
deeply felt within the narrow limits of two, or 
five, or ten years. It is an affair of gener- 
ations, of cycles. The progress of the move- 
ment is comparable, not to that of a swift 
mountain avalanche, but rather to that of a 
vast, slow-flowing, irresistible glacier which 
shows little advance from year to year, but 
with time modifies the entire configuration of 
the country. So with women’s influence in 
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Do this 
Give Everyday Foods 


Appetizing Daintiness 
By using 
American Paper Doilies 


(Delicate illusions, lace or linen) 
1. Under all moist foods where the use of real 
linen doilies offends good taste. 
2. Under fruits, rolls, cakes, candies, etc., etc. 


Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 


American Lace Paper Co. 


American Lace Paper Co. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Pl d 2 kage—4 i 
individual gift bones for the enclosed $1.00 bil. 


Name 
Address 


Use Skimit Every Day 


Install Mr. Skimit in your kitchen and he 

eliminates the mussy and wasteful pouring 

or dipping of cream from the milk bottle. 

He quickly siphons off the half pint of 

pure, thick cream (rich enough to whip) 
from your quart bottle without intermix- 

, ing of milk. Gets you more cream—saves 
buying bottled cream. 

NO PUMPING. Lower Skimit to the 
| cream line, lift plunger once and a siphon 
action draws cream off in 20 seconds. 
| Approved and used by cookery authorities 
/ and thousands of housewives. Users say, 

“Worth its weight in gold.’’ Guar- 
anteed to please or your money re- 

funded. 
Price $1; nickeled $2, postpaid. 
AGENTS WANTED. Dealers, ask 
for special offer. 


* Skimit Mfg. Co. 
315 High Ave., 
Oskaloosa Iowa. 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


STENOGRAPHER 


AND SPEED TYPIST 


a profession that offers men and women rich rewards, fascinating 
work, big pay, and opens the way for promotion to high executive 
positions D if $50 to $100 a week and up. Many of America’s big; 
gest business men and women got their start because they mastere¢ 
stenography. Demand for expert stenographers and typists always 
exceeds the supply at salaries of from $30 to $50 a week. The Tulloss 
New Way makes you an expert, one who can start inata large salary. 
Complete course in shorthand and writing, new peincipess, sure 3 
exceptional s and accuracy. You can write shorthand the new 
way it to 150 words a minute. You can typewrite 80 to 100 words a 
inute and with this poeed goen accuracy and ease of operation—no 
fatigue as with the old way. Remarkable methods—remarkable results. 
‘ou learn faster the Tulloss New Way No previous stenographic 
schooling necessary. at home during vour snare time, Oniv 
about half usual cost—you will become an efficient stenographer. 
If already a stenographer you nevertheless need New Wa training 
in speed typewriting, for no matter how good you are in shorthand 
you can never expect the high salaried position until you get sp« io. 
real speed and accuracy on a typewriter.. Quick!y ac uired mS : 
easy lessons. Will send you free our amazing book, ‘ow to wi 
Big Man’s Right Hand." It tells how business men choose. the 
rivate secretaries, how they advance them to executive poarione. 
Bend stal or letter and indicate whether you are interested in the 
complete stenography course or simply speed typewriting. 


obligation—write today. ; 
THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 961 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 
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Cheer Food 


With 25% flake bran 


Bran is a cheer food. It ends the cause 
of many a grouch. Everybody needs it, 
as everybody knows. 

Pettijohn’s makes it delightful. Here 
the bran is hidden in delicious flakes of 
wheat. This morning dainty, 
loved by all, hides 25% flake 
bran. 

Every doctor approves it. 
Millions of hours of good 
cheer have been due to it. See 
> how ye! days of Pettijohn’s 
tos hielps the folks about you. 
SS" Learn how they enjoy it. 


* TheQuaker Oats @mpany 
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Burnham 8 Mortil 
Fish Flakes 


Tender morsels of the firm white 
meat of freshly-cooked Codfish 
and Haddock, ready for instant 
use. Gives that famous “fresh- 
from-the-sea’? Flavor to 


Fish Cakes Creamed Fish 
Fish Hash Fish Soufflé 


B & M Fish Flakes are obtainable 
AT YOUR GROCER’S 
“Good Eating Recipes” booklet free on request 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 
94 Water St., Portland, Maine 





HOUSEWIVES 


There are many reasons wer zoe should own 
a Scientific Rotary Fruit & Vegetable Press. 

It saves you work. It stands for 
economy. It is unexcelled. Simple 
in construction. No fastening to 
place or remove, Always ready. 
Quick to clean. For apple sauce, 
cranberries and grapes. Banana, 
peach and berry ice creams. Puree 
of pea and bean soup, pumpkin pie, 
tomato catsup and soup, potatoes, 
turnips. Other uses too numerous 
to include. 

Write for circular. We deliver to 
your home for $2.00. Order today. 
aoe %& The Scientific Specialty Co. 

st North Avenue, N. S., Pittsburgh, Penn. 





| the government. 


Wait until they have been 
in politics as long as they have been in industry! 
Then Lady Astor’s example will have been 
repeated—yes, and improved upon!—by doz- 
ens and scores. She is the finger-post pointing 
the way to what women of the future may 
achieve in politics without losing their womanly 
dignity or charm. 

The next thing the analysis shows is that for 
some time to come women’s influence will be 
most powerfully felt in local and municipal 
affairs. Right there is the beginning, the 
amoeba of political life. That is where women 
will receive their schooling, their discipline, 
learn the abc’s of practical politics, and ‘be- 
come realists instead of nonsensical and far- 
fetched theorists. Certainly for many years to 
come and perhaps always, that is where their 
purifying, regenerating influence will be the 
most directly felt. And why? Because these 
things touch most closely the pulsing heart of 
the home. Pure milk and water supplies; 
good schools; good roads; decent moving- 
picture theaters and places of amusement for 
the young; a living wage and proper working 
hours for young people who help in the support 
of the family—these are the things which now- 
adays, in this clangorous industrial world of 
ours, constitute the very first elements of 
health and happiness in the home. And on 
this account, it is safe to prophesy that the 
farthest advance which the women will make 
inside the next few years will be in the field of 
local politics. 

Vicious party machines must go. There is 
little doubt that within twenty years the cor- 
rupt city machine as we now know it, with its 
party bosses, its inner cliques and grafting 
gangs, will be a thing of the past, as extinct 
as the dodo. It will be that obsolete bird of 
politics which Mr. Dooley calls the Has-Was. 
For the present trend shows clearly that women 
are going to clean up the cities and oust the 
machines, if they do nothing else. They are 
not yet fully aroused to their power, and have 
not achieved their fighting second wind, 
despite which fact they are showing what 
racing-men call “good action.” In Pennsyl- 
vania, the home of one of the most powerful 
machines—Republican—in the whole Union, 
the women, forming a bi-partisan coalition, 
won in their recent fight hands down. And 
Mr. Gifford Pinchot, their candidate for gov- 
ernor opposing the machine, declared openly, 
“The women did it!” Ladies in other 
machine-ridden states, please copy! 


The Real Loyalty 


The next tendency which emerges concerns 
party organization and women’s loyalty there- 
to. The old conception of servile submission 
on the part of the individual voter to his party, 
whether that party was right or wrong, no 
longer holds good. Women have already 
shown their willingness to work inside and 
through the present organizations, but they 
have also shown clearly that they intend that 
the voting citizens of the country, male and 
female, shall control the organizations, in- 
stead of being merely ignorant, blind, supine, 
or indifferent tools. Sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath; that, in a 
nutshell, represents women’s attitude toward 
the present organizations. This free, inde- 
pendent, citizen-like attitude toward the 
parties will, if intelligently and courageously 
persisted in, be one of the most important 
factors in ameliorating the arrogant, rigid, and 
arbitrary conditions which exist in the party 
institutions of today. Such a healthy atti- 
tude is bound ultimately to destroy the 
machines. The influence of women, then, in 
the party-organizations of the future will be 
toward rendering them less boss-ish, less hard- 
shelled and reactionary depositories of power 
wielded by the few for their own private ends. 
It will tend to make them more plastic, more 
truly expressive of the new—and yet age-old— 
principle that government should express the 
character and conscience of the people as a 
whole. Under this influence party functioning 
will tend to become less like a national game 
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Vacuum Cleaners 
Always Need | 
Regular - Oiling | 
There’s a tiny, electric motor in 
your portable vacuum cleaner that 
revolves at incredible ‘speed— 


many times as fast.as you can pos- 
sibly operate your sewing machine. 


: Regular oiling is just as necessary 
for that miniature motor as it is for 
the huge power dynamo, to relieve 
friction and consequent wear. 
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Try it on everything about the house 
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arate uses for 3-in-One in the home. 
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Is but one of the things you 
can fix securely with Dennison’s 
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Dennison Handy 
Book. It’s free. 
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A Political Forecast 


between two big major-league teams, with all 
the world-lined ‘up to root for one or the other 
side, and more like a train run on good, old- 
fashioned business principles, which all the 
world takes in order to get somewhere. The 
party-organization, as such, will then take its 
proper place in the scheme of things as a 
vehicle to get somewhere. 

Shall we have petticoat bosses in politics? 
Yes. And the treatment for them is the same 
as for the men bosses. 

There will be no “woman bloc”—uneasy 
politicians and militant men-haters to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Nor should there 
be. Women, like men, differ about all kinds of 
things—political, economic, social, moral, and 
religious; and. they can not be delivered to 
vote en masse, as a solid sex, for any one can- 
didate or set of ideas. This was proved in the 
struggle for suffrage itself. As that Virginia 
woman, Lady Astor, sanely remarked, “There 
is too much man in woman and too much 
woman in man for a division along purely sex 
lines to be a political success.” This does not 
mean that women in politics will not always 
have their special interests, their special pre- 
occupations, and types of legislation dealing 
with those interests will always find enthusias- 
tic support. But that is a different thing. It is 
the female of the species that is more deadly 
than:the male when it comes to protecting and 
guarding the home. And the home of today 
is the same as the cave-home of the eon beforc 
yesterday, save that the modern affair has 
extended its borders. It is the same precious 
old circle—but the circle of today has enlarged 
its diameter. What touches one of the least 
of us—in health, in disease, in morals— 
touches us all. 


The Angle of Power 


This race-old difference or special bent in 
the female of the species brings us to the last 
tendency which emerges as we look back over 
the progress of the past two years. There 
is no manner of doubt that women do crystal- 
lize easily and naturally around certain special 
types of legislation. There is no manner of 
doubt that women can be roused, organized, 
and made to act with formidable political 
unity along certain lines. And as we look back 
over the mass of legislation sponsored and 
fought for by women, the profoundly signifi- 
cant fact stands forth clear that women in 
politics do have their own particular angle of 
approach. We may call this their angle of 
power. 

What is this angle of power? It is their 
interest in the home, in the young, in the 
mothers—in short, in the race. They can 
always be counted on to be interested in 
legislation which touches the welfare of the 
race. Hence their staunch support of the 
Sheppard-Towner Maternity Act. Hence 
their interest in the federal educational and 
nursing bureaus. Hence their deep-abiding 
hatred of war and all that pertains to war. 
Hence the Consumers’ League, with its gallant 
watchwords of a minimum living wage for 
women, a forty-eight-hour week, abolition of 
night work, and one day’s rest in seven. 
Hence their already notable achievements in 
ameliorating the condition of women in indus- 
try. Hence, struggling along without money, 
without publicity, these women’s organizations 
have been enabled to fight—and sometimes 
even to conquer!—powerful business interests 
possessed of strong lobbies at the state leg- 
islatures and unlimited funds at their backs. 
If such noble activities constitute a ‘“‘woman’s 
bloc”—then, in the name of true democracy 
and fair play, let us have more of them! 

Now, it is self-evident that with the posses- 
sion of the ballot, with direct power thus in 
her own hands, woman’s advance along this 
particular line—her line of race-interest and 
race-preoccupation—will be more rapid than 
ever before. Great progress, therefore, may 
be expected in this particular salient of the 





far-flung line of women’s forward march. 
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that breed disease. 
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fighting, not for themselves or their immediate 
material prosperity, but for the continuance 
of the race itself. A forecast, then, of the 
political influence of women on the legislation 
of the future should indicate a decided advance 
in matters touching the children and mothers | 
of the nation—elementary education, mini- 
mum wage laws, and decent living conditions 
for women and children who are obliged to 
gain a livelihood out in the industrial world. 
And organizations such as the Consumers’ 
League, which have these matters at heart, 
should take advantage of this strong, natural 
bent in women and organize, strengthen their 
membership lists, and push aggressive legis- 
lation. For a perfectly immeasurable force 
to which most women instinctively respond, 
the force of life itself, is fighting on their side. 
If most significant advances are not made in 
this particular salient of the general battle- 
line of progress within the next few years, 
a big political blunder will have been made. 
For right there is the strategic point of attack; 
right there women’s morale can always be 
relied upon to attack and attack—and counter- 
attack! Well—we shall see! 

The forecast of women’s future development 
in the field of politics stands tabulated thus: 

t. Women will not become less womanly, 

less tender, less maternal by engaging in poli- 
tics. And the reason is that woman’s deepest 
interest, her eternal goal—the welfare of the 
future race—remains, and always will remain, 
unchanged. By her entry into politics she 
does not change her goal, but only renders it 
more attainable by the power of the ballot. 
2. Women will not save America politi- 
cally in five, or ten, or twenty years. Their 
ameliorating, molding influence upon govern- 
ment resembles the movement of a vast, 
slow-moving, irresistible glacier eroding the 
land. It is unfair to judge of their influence 
over a brief term of years. 

3. Their greatest influence the next few 
years will be in local and municipal affairs, 
the reason being that such affairs touch most 
closely the home. 

4. Women will drive out the machines. 
Already they are rolling up a bit of momentum 
in this direction. 

5. In party organization, women’s influence 
in the future will tend to make these institu- 
tions more plastic and open-minded to the will 
of the majority of the citizens. The power of 
bosses, male and female, will wane. 

6. There will be no “woman’s bloc,” and 
any Woman’s Party which divides along purely 
sex lines will not have a political success. 

7. Legislation which concerns itself with 
the welfare of the race can always rely upon 
the strong support of the women. Hence, 
legislation of this particular character should 
show a very rapid advance inside the next féw 
years. This is the strategic point of attack, 
and women’s political development along these 
lines will surpass their efforts in other fields. 
Women will organize and cooperate in order 
to make themselves even more powerful in 
this direction. 


The Public Waits for Leaders 


The planning of this great forward march 
of the women in politics is up to the leaders. 
Will they be real banner-bearers, these leaders 
of tomorrow—unselfish, big-visioned, brave? 
Who can tell? But to them the People, the 
great, inarticulate, forward-straining mass, 
look with eager eyes. 

The late Franklin K. Lane, in one of his 
letters, wrote of the American spirit thus, 
“We believe in ourselves and we believe in our 
own kind, and believe in Something, not our- 
selves, that makes for righteousness—slowly, 
stumblingly, but, as the centuries go, surely.” 

And so, believing in ourselves and in Some- 
thing, not ourselves, which makes for right- 
eousness, and carrying our burdens, we shall 
mount, little by little, by the Road called 
Straight, to the distant Delectable Mountains 
which border the Heavenly Country that is our 
ultimate goal. 


Their strength lies in the fact that they are) 
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Young Loveand the H. K. 


(Continyed from page 28) 


grew bayberries, and they took the finest 
sprays and trimmed them of their leaves to 
dry. In two days they knew every one in the 
little town, and every one in the little town 
knew them. 

George made fast friends with the Captain, 
and vanished after every meal to smoke with 
him on his sunny porch, while Louise carefully 
wiped the dishes bought by Miss Dawes’ 
great-grandmother in eighteen hundred and 
twenty-three. Two weeks—why, one of them 
was gone in a moment, just while they were 
still turning around to look at the new things 
all about them. 
| Then came the great surprise. Miss Dawes 

told Louise, with her little flush, while Peter 
circled round and round her tight-laced. shoes 
and the white suds melted in the dishpan at 
her side. It came with no preamble, just the 
plain facts, told in the plainest way. 

“On August twelfth, I am expecting to 
marry Captain Barstow. I set the date on 
purpose so you would be sure to be here. It’d 
be a pleasure to me to have you stand up with 
| us, and the Captain thinks very highly of Mr. 
| George for the same purpose. In fact, he is 
speaking to him about it now.” 

Louise opened her mouth with astonish- 
ment, then she ran straight into Miss Dawes’ 
| arms and kissed her—twice. 

“Oh, my dear!” she said. 
You and the Captain. 
I don’t know what to do. 








“It’s too lovely! 


” 








I’m so happy over it 


MISS DAWES was pleased at the astonish- | 


ment, at the enthusiasm, at the kisses. 
“The Captain and I have kept company 
quite some time,” she explained. ‘He gave 


me a garnet ring the summer I was twenty- | 
one. But I always had to take care of father | 


—father was an invalid with a very high tem- 
per—and I never could see my way clear to 
leaving him, or to taking care of any one else 
at the same time. 

“Poor father passed away last spring, and 
| the Captain spoke to me right away. But I 


settled down. 
Benson, who owns the Vanity Fair, used to 
have a tea-room here, and she told me to come 
| to her any time I wanted. 

“T had a grand winter. I visited the Public 
| Library, and the Metropolitan Museum, and 
the Aquarium. I attended some church on 
Fifth Avenue every Sunday. I went to all the 
historical spots mentioned in the guide-book, 
and I attended an improving lecture every 
Saturday night. I consider that my education 
is now complete. So when I came back, I 
told the Captain I was now ready to name the 
day. It’ll be the twelfth of August, as I said, 
and [’ll not say I’m not glad.” 

The little old maid! , The insignificant, little 
old maid! She had held a man off for twenty 
| years—and she had held him on, too. She 

dazzled him still, even after twenty years of 
plain living in the house next door. And when 
the time was right she had not meekly taken 
up the care of his house from the care of her 
father’s. She had gone to the city for her 
| fling—and she had had it--she, the little 





| much for New England ancestry. How the 
Captain must have worried about her that 
winter—down in New York with a lot of im- 
pressionable millionaires! 
‘“Where’s George?” said Louise. 
tell George!”’ 
And she laid down the dish towel and ran as 
fast as she could to meet George, running as 
| fast as he could to tell her. Together they 
started for the beach to talk in the seclusion 
they required. 
“Isn’t it amazing?” said Louise. 
| “Isn’t it sensible?” said George. ‘Honey, 
| seeing those two old folks makes me think. 
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country mouse—in the great city of New York. 
And having had it, she had returned—in a | 

new pink hat—to give her consent in the grand | 

manner, condescendingly, as a lady should. So | 


stipulated for a winter in the city before [I | 
I knew right where to go. Mrs. | 
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Hone. suppose it was you and I. And twenty 
years gone. How are we to know? The cost 
of living increases every year. Suppose we 
never catch up!” 

“George,” said Louise, and she put her head 
on his shoulder, “I want a house. I don’t think 
I can live another minute without a house.” 

“Honey,” said George, as he smoothed her 
bright hair slowly, carefully, stroke after 
stroke, “‘can’t we get married in the little gray 
church when they do? Can’t we have our 
own white house right now?” 

“T could keep my job,” said Louise, sitting 
up suddenly. “And we’ve got enough Liberty 
Bonds for enough furniture to start. You 
could telegraph that agent about the house. 
I’d rather have supper there, in that little 
house, you and I together, than do anything 
else in the world. I never want to go to 
another movie again.” 

“You'll be mighty tired every evening, 
dear,” said George. ‘The office takes a lot 
out of a little girl like you.” 

“So will you be tired,” said Louise. “But 
we're tired at night anyway. And what do 
we get out of it? We’ll have something that 
is worth getting tired for!” 

“If you’ll teach me,” said George “‘“—and 
not mind my being a little slow to learn—I 
think I could get the dinner. I know I could 
wash the dishes for you.” 

“And there’ll be the whole, long, beautiful 
week-ends, when we can make gardensand paint 
things and rake leaves and lie on the grass and 
dream—Oh, George! We just can’t not do it!” 

“We'll do it, all right,” said George. ‘‘—Oh, 
my heavens, is there time? We have to 
have a license” He kissed her hastily but 
efficiently. “You tell Miss Dawes there’ll be 
a double wedding,” he said. “I'll be busy.” 

And he departed, running. 

Louise sat still, her flushed cheek on her 
clasped hands. The little white house—the 
vines on the porch—the lighted supper table— 
the blazing grate fire—white curtains blowing, 
blowing in the breeze—George and she coming 
home together at twilight—She closed her 
eyes. Since it was so near, it seemed she could 
not wait a moment more. 


HE wedding day was sunshine, and all the 

village came. The gray church was 
crowded with them, in their neat bonnets, 
waving palm-leaf fans. The old minister was 
sweet and kindly, and it seemed as if the Lord 
might be somewhere near. Louise and George 
stood up with Miss Dawes and the Captain, 
and then Miss Dawes and the Captain 
stood up with Louise and George. It was 
the greatest sight the village had ever seen. 
Miss Dawes beamed with the prideful reflec- 
tion of a double glory. 

Then there was dinner at the house. Miss 
Dawes was in her rightful sphere at dinner. 
Never had there been such a dinner in the 
town. There was a wedding cake for Miss 
Dawes and a wedding cake for Louise. There 
was fried turkey and fried corn and clam 
fritters, and sweet potato pudding, and pickled 
beets, and six kinds of jelly and three kinds of 
preserve. There was float, and _ brandied 
peaches, and spicy apple sauce. There was 
ple and chocolate cake and coffee. The four 
of them and the minister ate and ate and ate. 

Then the Captain and Miss Dawes prepared 
to take George and Louise to the train. They 
had borrowed the minister’s surrey so they 
could all four go. The suitcases were packed 
and ready. The great wedding cake, with 
only two slices cut, was wrapped and tied in 
a pasteboard box. Miss Dawes put them up 
a lunch—turkey sandwiches, blueberry muffins, 
and a fat jar of damson jam. The old bay 
horse with feathered feet ambled along the 
white shell road. The sea wind blew salt and 
fresh. The two brides sat hand in hand on the 
back seat, Louise all smiles and tears, Miss 
Dawes sweetly, complacently calm. 

“You put that fruit cake in a tight tin box,” 
she was saying. “It will last all winter for just 
you and George.” 

“You'll surely come to visit us after Christ- 
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Stiefft’s Silver 


is superior nS 


“From Manutacturer to User 


' ,' YE INVITE comparison with any make 

of sterling silverware, as to quality, 
workmanship and weight. Stieff Patterns 
can be purchased one piece at a time and can 
always be matched. Are not copied in plated 
ware. Sold by weight and guaranteed a life- 
time. Not a luxury but a combination of 
all that is best in Art and Utility. GIFTS 
THAT LAST. 


STIEFF ROSE PATTERN IN 


6 Tea Spoons—weighing 4.38 ozs. per % dozen. $6.00 per 
% dozen. $1.00 each. 


6 Medium Knives—handles weighing 4.13 ozs. per 
% dozen. $16.50 per 144 dozen with stainless 
steel blades. $2.75 each. 


6 Medium Forks—weighing 9.63 ozs. per % dozen. 
$15.00 per % dozen. $2.50 each. 


6 Orange or Fruit Spoons—weighing 5.50 ozs. per 
% dozen. $8.00 per % dozen. $1.50 each. 
v 


Lemon Fork—weighing .45 ozs. each—$1.25 each 
Lettuce Fork—weighing 1.35 ozs. each—$2.50 each 
Relish Fork—weighing 1.09 ozs. each—$2.00 each 
Sauce Ladle—weighing 1.00 ozs. each—$1.50 each 
Olive Spoon—weighing .70 ozs. each—$1.50 each 
Hand Wrought, Repoussée Tea Sets ranging from 
$350.00 up. Rose Pattern. 


Free Catalogue Write for Large Illustrated 


‘ Catalogue and interesting 
booklet telling about the Progressive Gift Plan, 
The Art of the Silversmith, etc. Address Dept. M. 


STIEFF ROSE PATTERN 
Game Set 


Knife - - - 9% inches 
a ° ° Fork - - - &% inches 
The Stieff Co., Silversmiths Sterling silver handles. 


Salesrooms 


17 N. Liberty St. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Factory 
311 W. Redwood St. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Best carbon steel blades. 


Handles—1.75 ozs. 
$5.50 per set 
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| A baby bath-tub and dressing table 


| 5 ymin Infants Style Book sent free. combined. Fits on top of ordinary 


. 
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Pictures everything for little tots—from | | bath tub, waist high, or con be gore biegb 
simplest separate garments to elaborate hand- /| | S*t pO yy filed gimp Bs 

made layettes, Tasteful designs, fine materials, |) | cet or bath spray and drains into tub underneath. Can- 
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dainty trimmings. Also blankets and nursery vas dressing table at other end affords convenient place 
furniture. All at low prices. Satisfaction guar- for dressing baby—also changing. No back-breaking 
anteed. Style Book sent Free. Write for it today. stooping. No fuss or mess. Does away with awkward 

P lap-dressing and changing. Baby can be quickly bathed 





38 ST. at FIFTH AVE. and dressed, averting danger of catching cold. White 
New York. enamel finish. Folds into small space. Ask your dealer 


or write for complete facts and special introductory offer. 
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Ask for Century Edition 


TE music you want for your piano should cost you only 15c a copy. 
Tell your dealer you want Century Edition. You can’t buy better 
sheet music than Century— it's beautifully printed on the best of paper— 
and each selection is certified to be correct as the master wrote it. 

The Century Catalog embraces the world’s finest music—composi- 
tions like “Hungarian Rhapsody”, Moonlight Sonata”, Salut A Pesth”, 
“Poet and Peasant”, “Rondo Capricioso”, “Sack Waltz”, Serenade”. 
“Falling Leaves”, and2100 others. Patronize the Century dealer. He has 
yourinterest at heart. Century’s low price isonly possible because ofhis 
small profit. If your dealer can’t supply you, we will. - 

Complete catalog of over 2100 classical and popu- 
lar standard compositions free on request. 

Ask your dealer to show you Martin’s ‘‘Rudiments for the f 
Piano’’, Jahn’s ‘‘ Rudiments for the Violin’’,and Martin's 
“Seales and Chords’’. Used by all modern teachers. 


Publishing Co. 
aT we. 40th St., uN. Y. 
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psilanti Furniture ranges from simple fibre 
articles to the very finest upholstered suites 


in East India reed. The Ypsilanti ‘Line com- 
: : ; : prises all the usual articles 
This gives an unmatched variety of selection made of reed or fibre and 
Y many novelties originated 


that makes Ypsilanti Furniture fit perfectly into by us. We will be glad to 


giwe you the names of 
merchants in your city who 


every home. i 2 
sell Ypsilanti Furniture 
YPSILANTI REED FURNITURE COMPANY 


DEPT. (a) IONIA, MICHIGAN 
Largest Makers of Reed and Fibre Furniture 


YPSILANTI 


“fibres FURNITURE 


Bulb Secrets 


Send a postcard today 
for Barteldes’ Book on 
Bulbs. Points the way to 
success in bulb culture. Gives 
valuable secrets on DarwinTulip, 
Hyacinth, Narcissus, Early Tulip 
and other choice bulbs for fall 
planting. Beautifully illustra- 
ted in natural colors. Sent 

without cost to you. 

















YAMA GRASS BAGS 
Stencil, Color or Embroider 
Strong, pliable palm grass bags or baskets which 
fold flat when empty. Imported from Indo-China. 
Suitable for stenciling, coloring or worsted yarn 
work. Make fine work, sewing or marketing bags. 
Set of three, 12-, 15- and 17-inch sizes, sent pre- 
paid for one dollar. 
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High-Salaried Positions Open in Hotels, 
Tea Rooms, Cafeterias, Motor Inns 


Managers, assistant managers, floor clerks, other executive, Tea Room Manager, etc 
hostesses, etc., wanted for high-salaried We put you in touch with excellent oppor- 
positions in America’s Fourth Largest In- tunities. 
dustry. Hundreds of new establishments Big pay, quick advancement, fascinating 
now opening every week are ane for work that develops charm and personality. 
trained executives. Shortage acute. Lewis Past experience unnecessary. Thousands 
Students Employment Bureau receiving of Lewis Students are winning success in 
daily calls for executives to fill big-paying this uncrowded field. One student writes 
postions etem 5 *‘T am now hostess and manager of an 
ou can qualify in a few short weeks with apartment house in a fashionable section— 
the Lewis System of Spare-Time Training, salary $3600 per year with beautiful apart- 
for a splendid position as Hotel Hostess or ment for my girls and self.’’ 


, Free Book, *‘YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY,’’ gives full details. Write for it today. 
Founded 1916 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Room 2432 Washington, D.C. 



























| Young Love andthe H. K. 


mas,” begged Louise for the hundredth time. 
“You and the Captain can go sight-seeing all 
day long, and in the evening we’ll talk and 
talk about the summer.” 

“We'll be sure to come,” reassured Miss 
Dawes that was. “I’d admire to show Joshua 
the metropolis. I want him to have all the 
advantages I have enjoyed.” 

“And you'll send me the recipes?” Louise 
reminded. 

“Right out of Great-aunt Mary’s cookbook,” 
promised Miss Dawes. “And I'll tell you 
how to make them for just two people. [ 
know, having cooked for father and myself 
so long.” 

The sooty station loomed before them. 
They sat and waited for the train. A distant 
whistle sounded. The Captain enclosed 
George’s hand in an iron grip without a word. 
Miss Dawes and Louise kissed each other, 
once—twice—again. Then Miss Dawes 
handed her a tiny, covered basket—a basket 
that suddenly spit and scratched and moaned 
in a Jong wail of misery and despair. 

“It’s the best of Peter’s kittens,’”’ beamed 
Miss Dawes. “The little fat one that you 
liked best of all. It’s no use trying to have a 
proper home without a cat.”’ 

“You dear!” said Louise. “Oh, you dear!” 
and kissed her again, kissed the Captain— 


| kissed George—seized her suitcase and her 
| basket—and ran. 


As they sat in the train, she lifted the cover. 
A tiny tongue licked out, red, anxious, miser- 


| able. She lifted the cover higher and slid 


in a comforting hand. 
“Cute little rascal!’ said George, and peeped. 
Louise looked up at him, then down. 
“Honey,” said George, and there was a great 
wonder in his voice. ‘‘We’re married.” 
And their hands slipped close in a warm 


| clasp for the long trail back to the city—and 


to life. 


The Greatest Union 
in the World 


(Continued from page 48) 


a hundred people eat a typhoid-bearing food 
and only forty-four of them have typhoid, as 
lately happened in Washington. It is simply 
because the white corpuscles in the forty-four 
could not manage the job, even with the as- 
sistance of the opsonins, while in the case of 
the fifty-six who escaped, they could. We 
speak of it as the superior resistance of the 
fifty-six. 

The thymus is the gland of infancy and early 
childhood. It is situated near the windpip« 
and extends almost to the base of the hear' 
itself. At puberty it has already performec 
its functions and has commenced to disappear 
Ii it persists, the tendency is to remain, more 
or less, a child, so that the disappearance 0’ 
the thymus marks the transition from child. 
hood to adult life. Its function is undoubtedly 
connected intimately with growth, and wher 
the growth is complete, the loss of the function 
due to its atrophy, does not interfere in any 
way with health. One purpose appears tc 
be a restrictive action on the sex glands tc 
prevent their developing too early, producing 
precocity. Any disease or injury to the 
thymus gland, therefore, is likely to be 
attended with premature development, stuntec 
growth, and general disorganization of the 
healthy action of the organisms. 

Superimposed on the kidneys are the smal 
glands named, by reason of their location, 
the adrenals. They have nothing whatever 
to do with the kidneys except to use them as 
a home. They are, in many respects, the 
most remarkable glands in Nature’s police 
force. They are glands of danger, shock, and 
fear. Instantly, in case of severe accident o1 
great emergency, they pour into the blood 
stream the means of ready relief. The 
adrenals may well be called the martial 
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ds, jor their secretion gives courage and 
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provides the muscular power for exaggerated 
combat. They give speed to movement and 
superhuman energy in all sudden emergencies. 


They not only arm the fist for the fight, but 
lengthen the legs for the flight. Their secre- 
tion is known as adrenaline. They are 
probably always fully developed in all great 
executives and to this extent may properly be 
called the glands of success. Their influence 
on health and their relation to efficiency are 
just beginning to be appreciated. They are 
more masculine than feminine in their nature. 
The bold, the courageous, and the pugnacious 
are certain to have fine-functioning adrenals. 
The mild, the meek,,and the cowardly are 
deficient in this respect. Adversity and its 
attendant struggle for existence are favorable 
to the development of the adrenals. Luxury, 
idleness, and riches will tend to produce a race 
with weak adrenals. Natural food will be 
favorable, and modern, refined foods un- 
favorable to adrenal development. 


The Pituitary Gland 

The pituitary gland is no larger than a large 
pea. It is better protected than any one of 
the other glands of internal secretion. It is 
tucked away in the interior portion of the 
base of the brain in a bony depression known 
as the Turkish Saddle. While minute in size, 
its function, due to the secretion of pituritin, 
is of the utmost importance to growth and 
health. It is apparently closely allied to the 
proper development of the bones. Its atrophy, 
or loss of function in any way, tends to produce 
dwarfs. It has a powerful influence on mental 
hygiene and development. Lack of proper 
function develops lassitude and a disposition 
to sleep. It may be, in some intimate way, 
related to the phenomenon of hibernation 
among animals. The administration of pitur- 
itin increases the blood pressure, and a lack 
of the normal secretion is associated with low 
blood pressure. In a listless and ‘“do-less’’ 
state insufliciency of the pituitary may be 
suspected. 

There is also evidence that this gland is 
closely associated in the direction of the union 
work and functions of all the other ductless 
glands, which mean so much in the promotion 
of the general health and efliciency of the body. 
From its location and its functions it may well 
be regarded as the Little Corporal among the 
other glands, interesting itself in all the minute 
movements and functions of the organisms. 
While exact facts are wanting, it may not be 
unscientific to suppose that the pituitary has 
much to do with the alternating periods of 
wakefulness and repose which are prime 
conditions of life. The future health and 
welfare of the race have much to expect from 
the further development of our knowledge of 
this wonderful gland. 

As under-activity of this gland may produce 
dwarfs, so may over-activity produce giants. 
All these facts lead us to believe that the 
pituitary is the guardian saint of the skeleton. 
The use of pituritin, the extract derived from 
this gland, has also the faculty of increasinz 
the activity of the sex glands. Over-secretion, 
when accompanied by increased growth of the 
gland, may get this small organ into trouble. 
If it more than fills it’s bone-ouilt home, it may, 
by pressure on the tangible bone, cause its 
absorption and thus increase its housing capa- 
city. If it does not secure this end, overgrowth 
may produce grave injury of the gland itself. 
This gland apparently busies itself with all 
the intricacies of the body’s functions and, 
In spite of its small size, comes near being the 
most Important of the ductless organs. 

lhe thyroid is by far the best known of the 
glands of internal secretion. This arises from 
its location on each side of the throat, and for 
the further reason that if enlarged, as in the 
case of goiter, it is the only one of the glands 
that can attract general attention. In respect 
of its size and its activity, it far exceeds the 
Pituitary or any other of the glands of internal 
secretion. Its function is also intimately 
related to that of alt the other glands. The 
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HERE is only one genuine Porce-Namel Table—it is kept 

snowy-clean with a damp cloth. All of the 12 models are 
finished in three coats of smooth, hard, white enamelinside and out— 
front, back and ends. Tops are chip-proof porcelain, backed by 
steel. Ends are 3-ply panel construction. Each tabie contains 
a different number of features of convenience combined in a manner 
to afford greatest service. 
Porce-Namel Tables retain their beauty, usefulness and cleanliness 
for a lifetime; all metal parts are rust-proof. All woods are seasoned 
to prevent cracking, warping, or swelling; and the finish does not 
discolor with age. If yourfurniture dealer does not have a full line 
of Porce-Namel Tables write us direct for catalog and prices. 


Makers of Fine Tables Since 1896 Address Box 9 | 


In using advertisements see page 4 


In three sizes 
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4A Damp Cloth 
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In Grandma’s Bathroom 


The bright-white towels hang in 
an orderly row. Grandma herself 
made them from a bolt of Boott 
Toweling. She knows how well 
this toweling wears, how it ab- 
sorbs moisture, and how cool and 
soft it is on the skin. She also 
knows how inexpensive it is. 
Buy a 25-yard bolt to make 24 
full-sized towels, or bibs, aprons, 
roller towels, wash-cloths, etc. 


Boott Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


INCH §=6©.25 YD 
U.S.A. 






TOWELIN 





SE ee ee 
Look for this label in blue and gold 
on every bolt. 
Send twenty-five cents for sample hem- 
stitched towel similar to those which you 
can make by buying Boott Toweling by 
the bolt. 


Boott Mills, Dept. HS, Lowell, Mass. 


Maternity Appare 


With No Maternity Look 


ANE BRYANT Maternity Clothes enable you to dress 
stylishly during all stages of maternity—and after 
baby comes, as well. Very latest modes, cleverly designed to 
conceal condition. Patented adjustments provide expansion. 


76-page Style Book, picturing latest styles in Maternity Coats, 
Suits, Dresses, Skirts, Corsets. Sent Free. Write for it today. 


Sane 


LASTS A 
LIFETIME 


Sturdy construc- 


Your Heating . 
ant Furnish Your - 





tion and heavy cast- 
ings insure years of labor- 
h * ant is é aasiaal es : 
HILL CHAMPION SAVE THE COST of gas 
CLOTHES DRYER booklet and give name of plumber, 
also kind of heating used. 
tiresome trudging from line to line with heavy 
basket. Arms revolve—you hang entire wash 
steel posts. Write for Folder *‘C” 
* Hill Clothes Dryer Company 


saving service from every i : aubply of hot snaale 
other fuel bills. Send for free 
Keeps clothes cleaner—drys them quicker—saves | : ows Excelso Heaters are sold& 
from one position. Furnished with wood or 
48 Central Street Worcester, Mass. 
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The Greatest Union 
in the World 


loss of the gland through a surgical operation, 
or by accident, and especially when complete 
extirpation of the gland on both sides of the 
windpipe takes place, causes grave results, 
differing somewhat with the age of the person. 
In young persons, the loss of the gland inter- 
feres with normal development and growth, 
both of body and mind. If, in addition to the 
thyroid, the four little glands which are placed 
near it and which are called parathyroid 
glands, are removed, the death of the person 
occurs, usually in a short time. 

In the case of vegetable-eating animals, 
the excision of the thyroid is not nearly so 
dangerous as in the case of meat-eating 
animals. As the human animal belongs to 
both classes, he shares, on the one side, the 
immunity of the vegetarian, and on the other, 
the super-sensibility of the meat-eater. 

The most common disease of the thyroid is 
its hypertrophy, causing a swelling on that 
part of the gland affected, and if both glands 
are affected,.a swelling on both sides of the 
throat. This leads to grave functional dis- 
orders, among them the protrusion of the eye- 
ball due to the growth of the tissue behind the 
eyeball through the influence of the diseased 
gland. 

The evil effects which attend the removal of 
the gland in the earlier periods of life lead to 
that condition of subidiocy and development 
known as cretinism. The hypertrophy of the 
gland, that is, goiter, in the older person lead 
to fundamental changes in the metabolism oi 
our foods, and the production of that infiltrated 
condition of the tissues, with a deadening of 
the mental and moral faculties, which is found 
in the disease known as myxedema. 

The thyroid is the gland of work and energy 
and thus shares the function of the adrenal. 
When the functions of the gland diminish in 
quality and quantity, the condition. is called 
hypothyroidism. This is often the condition 
in obesity, especially if the obesity is accom- 
panied with the dropsical infiltration men- 
tioned above. The excessive activity of the 
thyroid is hyperthyroidism. Persons afflicted 
with hyperthyroidism are excessively restless 
and active, and usually quite thin as in contrast 
with the condition of under-activity of the 


| gland. 


Other ‘nternal Secretion Glands 


In addition to the most important of the 
glands of internal secretion which have 
already been mentioned, the pineal should 
not be left out of consideration. Its functions 
are not so well understood as those I have just 
mentioned, but still it is of importance. It is 
associated, more or less intimately, with 
the thymus, which is the gland of infancy 
and childhood. It is also a gland found 
in the base of the brain and not far from 
its co-laborer, the pituitary. It is thought 
by many physiologists that the pineal gland 
has much to do with the growth of the 
hair. In cases of diseased pineal glands, the 
hair develops phenomenally, not only over 
the parts of the body where it normally 
appears in puberty, but also over the whole 
surface. 

By reason of this function of the gland 
precociously developing the hair, it is thought 
to be a co-worker with the thymus in re- 
stricting the too early development of the 
sex glands as indicated by puberty. Like 
the thymus, moreover, it tends to atrophy and 
disappears as childhood ceases and adult life 
begins. 

The parathyroids have already been men- 
tioned. They were first thought to be 
appendages of and interested in the functions 
of the thyroid. When, however, the thyroid 
itself was removed and the parathyroid glands 
remained, the unfortunate symptoms which 
were developed were much less in intensity. 
In animals from which the thyroid gland only 
is removed, life and reasonable functioning 
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persists much longer than when the parathy- 
roids are removed with it. osit 
also under the microscope shows a distinct 
difference from that of the thyroid gland 
itcelf. They must, therefore, be regarded as 
entirely separate entities. . 
One thing which has attracted the attention 
of the biologists and physiologists is that the 
atrophy, or the removal or disease of the 
parathyroids, greatly increases nervous sensi- 


bility. In other words, a person who has 

3 r what is commonly called “nerves” may, to 

some extent, attribute that condition to the 

inefliciency of the parathyroids. In so far as 

its relations directly to health are concerned, 

it seems to be an internal gland which has 

bi much to do with the proper distribution of 

, a lime and its attendant phosphorus in various 
” parts of the system. aa 

(e In addition to these glands, it is now the 

ee opinion of many advanced physiologists that 

4 the ordinary duct glands themselves also have 

¢ ‘ internal secretions, meaning by that, that 

Ed they give the secretions directly to the blood 


through the ordinary process of penetration 
of the walls of the gland, without having any 
direct duct for this purpose. It is well known, 
E for instance, that the liver, which secretes bile 
% through the well-known duct, and which 
p formerly was supposed to have only that 
| : function, now has important internal secre- 
tions which relate to the metabolism of 
sugar, and particularly to the production of 
that form of sugar material known as glycogen, 
into which apparently the ordinary sugars 
are converted if they are not burned at once 
in the body. 

The pancreas, which. secretes many of the 
elements of the digestive materials, also 
apparently has an important function in 
regulating the burning of the carbohydrates 
in the body. Excision of the pancreas is 
usually followed directly by diabetes, that is, 
unburned sugar in the urine. 


We Need More Knowledge 
It is evident that all these coordinated 
secretions together condition the very founda- 


ment. It is, therefore, no longer possible to 
consider the normal development of the 
human animal as regards physical, mental, 
and moral health if we ignore the knowledge | 
which has already been obtained of the | 
functions of the ductless glands. The further | 
development of this branch of knowledge will | 
do much toward giving a better foundation | 
on which to build a healthier, happier, and 
more efficient man and woman. 
| As in all other discoveries which relate to 
human welfare, we may anticipate at an early | 
date, an advertising propaganda of the pre- 
. pared secretions of the endocrine glands. 
They are already prepared for strictly me- 
dicinal purposes. I fear they will soon join the 
| vitamin commercial brigade. There is one 
; good word to be said about the commercial 
' 
| 








vitamin. In tablet form it is usually harmless. 
Not so with secretions of the endocrine glands. 
When offered promiscuously to the public for 


extreme thinness or obesity, for mental and 
; somatic precocity or backwardness, as an 
, aphrodisiac or an anaphrodisiac, for goiter or 
exophthalmia, they may produce serious and 


even fatal injury. Preparations of the endo- 
crine glands should never be used by any one 
save when prescribed by a competent phy- 
sician, and then only under his personal 
supervision. 

In a similar manner, we should be prepared 
to take with a very considerable quantity of 
i sodium chloride, the exaggerated claims of the 
: overenthusiastic biologist who, with poetic 
¢ license and a wide-going imagination, sees in 
endocrine development a sure cure for all the 
ills of heredity and all the stress of environ- 
ment. Sin and virtue, mentality and idiocy, 
damnation and salvation may well be left, at 
least for a time, to the state and church: We 
are not yet quite ready to see God and the 
Devil as morphological images of healthy or 
diseased adrenals. ; 
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EMININE ideals of 

purity, daintiness and hy- 
giene for their intimate per- 
sonal requirements are fully 
rewarded in ScotTissue. 
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Soft as old linen, clean as 
a white rose, of delicate ab- 
sorbent texture, ScotTissue 
appeals irresistibly to the 
fastidious woman. 


Ask for ScotTissue by 
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name. It eliminates counter 
conversation. Wrapped and 
sealed in dustproof rolls. 


Free sample on request. 
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The School Department 
You will find— 


on pages 6-14 the announcements of a large number of schools 
representing every type and every section of the country. Any of 
these schools will be glad to send you their catalogs and full in- 
formation. In writing to these schools we shall appreciate it if 
you will mention Good Housekeeping. 


If you cannot find— 


the particular type of school you are seeking or one in the locality 
you wish, write us and we shall be glad to make suggestions. 
State type of school desired, locality preferred, age of pupil, and 
an estimate of the charges you wish to pay. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


119 West 40th Street New York City 
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/Funsten’s + 


SHELLE 


PECANS 


34-02. jars 
¥%-lb. tins 


their perfectly fresh condition. 


{35c for full-size jar | 


I enclose \or 65c for 4 Ib. tin f 


My name 


Address... 
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Healthful and Nutritious 


Fresh shelled pecans possess high food value. 
Funsten’s Shelled Pecans, you can be absolutely certain of 


packing pecans under a vacuum brings them to you with all 
their natural flavor and sweetness. 
used. Hermetically sealed ina vacuum immediately after shell- 
ing and guaranteed to be always fresh, clean and wholesome. 
Delicious in salads, sandwiches, 
Funsten’s Pecans from your grocer today. 


* R. it. FuUNsTEN Company; St. Louis. U. S. A. 
Established 1897 


Funstens 
PECANS 


If your grocer hasn’t Funsten’s Pecans, use this coupon. 


OOD 2 BEBE BEES E SESS SAAS LS EL 


R. E. Funsten Company, 1507 Morgan St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Funsten's Pecans. 


Free recipe book with every package. 


When you buy 
The new Funsten process of 


Only select halves are 


Order 


cakes and ice cream. 






LF 






BS 


(Sc extra west of the Rockies.) 


Address ..... ; 








When Coflee= 


“ mas << ” 
~<breaks jail 











From the thousands of tiny cells 
in every grain of roasted coffee, 
the rich coffee oils are ready to 
escape. Grind the coffee, and out 
they come! The grinding frees 
them. That’s why you should grind 
your own coffee, as needed, with 


* ARCADE 


CRYSTAL 


COFFEE MILL 


Then the goodness of the 
coffee goes into your cup in- 
stead of escaping into the air 
as it always must from store- 
ground coffee. 

The Crystal Mill keeps your 
coffee crisp and fresh in its 
air-tight container, up on the 
wall, out of your way, but 
always ready to grind. Ad- 
justable to any degree of fine- 
ness, and measures as you 
grind. Sold by all dealers. 

Send postal for our free 
folder, ‘How to Make Coffee.” 


ARCADE MFG. CO. 
Freeport, Ill. 
























HOT WATER 


and plenty of it—day 
or night at low cost. 


The convenience, 
ease of operation 
and compact ar- 
rangement make it 
a household neces- 
sity. The flame 
may be easily regu- 
lated with the as- 
surance that perfect combustion elimi- 
nates any possibility of smoke or 
odor. Burner may be readily cleaned 
owing to its simple construction. 


|| The “Holyoke” is especially adapted for the home 
in the country where gas is not available. Special 
storage tank not necessary—connect it to the regu- 
lar range boiler without interfering with other con- 
nections. 
Lf your Plumber cannot supply you write us, 
sending his name and address, and we 
will furnish you with detailed information, 


HOLYOKE HEATER COMPANY, Holyoke, Mass. 
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If Your Heart Is Broken 


(Continued from page 23) 


girl’s modern attitude toward life. For the 
modern girl’s attitude is a robust one. It is 
more like her brother’s attitude than it is that 
of her great-great-grandmother, all done up 
in curls and crinolines. And if her brother 
does not think it in keeping with his manly 
dignity to languish and pine and die from 
heartbreak, why, neither does his sister of 
today. 

I am speaking of Anglo-Saxons. Pick up 
Italian or French newspapers, and you will 
find among the obituaries the names of those 
who have “died of love.” They are still 
doing it. But we Anglo-Saxons aren’t. It 
isn’t that we feel less, that we suffer less than 
do our Latin neighbors—although they will 
tell you that is the reason—but that we have 
a rather different conception of life and love, 
a rather different attitude toward it from the 
one they have. Perhaps our attitude might be 
described as a sporting one. ‘Play the game,” 
we say. ‘Keep a stiff upper lip.” “Be a good 
sport.” These are by-words with both our 
boys and our girls. And they have come to be 
applied in the field of living just as they are in 
the field of sport. They are indicative of the 
way in which to-day’s boys and girls are facing 
this business of living. 

It isn’t an easy thing to live by these 
principles of sportsmanship. It isn’t always 
easy to be magnanimous, just, a good loser 
in a game. It is even harder to carry over 
these rules and stick to them through thick 
and thin in this game of living. But that is 
what the girl of today is trying to do. Hats 
off to her! She is gallant and game and to be 
admired. But beneath her “stiff upper lip,” 
beneath her brave front, she sometimes hides 
suffering that no one suspects. She bears it 
bravely, and she bears it, for the most part, 
alone—as most of us have to bear our hardest 
experiences. 


REMEMBER a girl named Carol. Per- 

haps she was twenty-two, though she 
looked younger—slight, an oval face lighted 
by great, gray eyes that were full of dreams. 
There was about her a young wistfulness, a 
trusting sweetness, a mysterious mingling of 
little girl and woman. The dreams in her 
eyes deepened. A new, bright color crept into 
her cheeks. She walked as though to music. 
I knew the cause of her increasing loveliness 
her one evening with a tall 
young man. I tried to tease her about it. 
She lifted great, solemn eyes. 

“Do you know,” she said, and her voice 
held a note of awe, “I believe I am in love.” 

There was no doubt about it. She walked in 
radiance. Her feet barely touched the prosaic 
pavement. 

Then, one day, something happened. I saw 
her coming slowly down the street. Her small 
feet dragged; there was a pathetic droop to her 
shoulders; she seemed to be carrying a heavy 
weight. Her first experience of love had gone 
wrong. I never knew quite how. There are, 
of course, a million ways in which so precious 
and ethereal an experience as first love may go 
wrong. 

I was afraid for her. I used to persuade her 
to come have dinner and spend the evening 
with me. I didn’t want her to be alone. 
She would come, rather silent and preoccupied. 
She did not talk of her trouble, though she 
knew I understood. And then, one evening, 
just as she was ready to go, she turned and 
faced me. 

“Oh, what is the use?” she burst out. “I 
don’t want to go on. I don’t want to try to 
stand it any longer. What does it matter 
what happens to me? Who cares?” 

I asked her about her family and found they 
were very far away and very much absorbed 
in their own affairs. : » 

“I’m practically alone,” Carol said. “So 
you see it doesn’t matter about me. And 
I don’t want to go on living.” 
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If she had been a weaker girl, a girl lacking 

jn good fighting spirit, I believe she might 
have slipped out of life that night. Next 
morning the newspapers would have had the 
story of one more girl who had given up, been 
worsted, chosen what she thought would be 
the easiest way out. But Carol was not like 
that. She talked it out and fought it out that 
night. If only every girl who is tempted to 
suicide would think it all through first! I 
remember some of the things we argued that 
night. I remember asking: 

“Are you going to give up like this and let 
your first hard experience get the best of you? 
Do you suppose you are the only one who has 
felt the way you do? Think of the people 
who have suffered as you are suffering, and 
yet had the courage to go on. Don’t you see 
that it may be a little selfish of you to think 
only of yourself and forget the humiliation 
and grief you may bring on your friends and 
family? And if you do decide to ‘end it all,’ 
can you be sure that it 7s the end? Suppose 
death isn’t the end?” 

At last, I persuaded her to go to bed, and 
she fell asleep from exhaustion. Next morn- 
ing, when I awoke, she was standing by a 
window, her face lifted to the sunlight. 

“Tt’s another day,” she said. “And I am 
somehow glad to be alive.” ; 

She had won through. There were weeks 
and months of loneliness and suffering before 
her, but she was not afraid to meet them. 
She had been tested—as each one of us is 
tested, sooner or later—and she had stood the 
test. She had proved herself brave enough 
to live. 


N HOWa girl takes her first hard blow, on 
how she recovers from it, depends the kind 
of woman she will be. There are those who 


‘believe that suffering is good for the soul. 


That depends on how it is borne. Whether 
sorrow is ever as beneficial as our puritan 
ancestors would have us believe is a debatable 
point, but certainly sorrow and suffering that 
are borne with an understanding heart and 
recovered from are not so harmful as suffering 
that is never understood or accepted and 
therefore never heals. 

How can a person best meet heartbreak? 
How can he help himself, for help himself he 
must. There is one thing he must do first of 
all. It is a million times easier to say it than 
it is to do it. He must face his suffering. 
That is the first thing sorrow has to teach 
every one of us. There is no help to be had 
from dodging it, from trying to cover it up, 
from pretending that things are not as they 
are. That will only make suffering worse 
in the end and make it last longer. 

A girl has fallen in love only to discover 
that the one Desirable and All-Perfect He 
does not love her. Perhaps he thought he 
did for awhile, and then perhaps he knew he 
didn’t. Or take it the other way about— 
He loves Her. She doesn’t love Him. Per- 
haps you are going through the experience now. 
Perhaps you went through it longer ago than 
you care to admit. Perhaps your daughter— 
for whom you wish only happiness and the 
white perfection of dreams come true—is 
going throughit. In any case, there is for the 
person chiefly concerned only one thing to do. 
Admit the truth. Even though it seems fairly 
to kill you, gather up every scrap of courage 
and honesty of which you are possessed and 
say to yourself in so many words: ‘He does 
not love me. I love him, but he does not 
love me. And that is that.” 

Perhaps it will be the hardest thing you will 
ever have to do. And in the doing you will 
find you are your own worst enemy. You 
will so want to believe that you are loved 
that you will invent a hundred different ways 
of deluding yourself. We can always find 
means of believing what we most want to 
believe. The girl remembers sweet, thought- 
ful little things he did, the special name 
he had for her, the “little language” that 
they spoke as lovers do. A thousand mem- 
ones come back to deny the fact that love 


The 
GRISWOLD ‘TITE-" OP BASTER 


Look for the 
easily cleaned, 
sanitary drip 
rings on cover— 
found only on 
Griswold Tite- 
Top Basters. 






TRIVET—For every size Tite-Top Baster there is 
a cast iron trivet to fit—this is a sort of raised bottom 
with holes in it and an extremely useful item when 
steaming is desired without browning. A delicious 
dish, for example, can be prepared by placing apples 
on the trivet with boiling water beneath them, cover- 
ing and letting them steam for twenty minutes. Some 
cooks prefer the trivet when roasting meats with 





vegetables in the Tite-Top Baster. 


_. Every good cook wants one! 


HE Griswold Tite-Top Baster is an “improved 
Dutch Oven” and a valuable aid to the woman 
who takes an interest in good cooking and who is proud 
of a well-equipped kitchen. 


The Tite-Top Baster has been thoroughly tested by 
the Good Housekeeping Institute and by the New York 


Tribune Institute. 


Both of these famous domestic 


science testing kitchens found that meats roasted in 
the Tite-Top Baster are more tender, more juicy, 
richer in flavor and shrink less than when cooked in 
the ordinary way. 

On all sides—in modern cook books and modern 
magazines of cookery—you come across references to 
the value and usefulness of the iron pot with the tightly 


fitting cover. 


Send for our booklet “Cheaper Cuts of Meat and How 


to Serve Them.’ 


The Cover 


It’s the way the cover is 
made and the way it fits that 
makes the Tite-Top Baster so 
wonderful! So tightly and 
closely does the cover fit that 
almost no steam escapes. In- 
stead, it condenses into mois- 
ture on the inside of the cover, 
and falls in drops from the 
easily cleaned, sanitary, self- 
filling drip rings down onto 
the meat. This means a con- 
tinual basting over the whole 
surface, keeping it moist and 
resulting in a tender, deli- 
cious, savory roast. The more 
steam that is kept in a kettle, 
of course the more thoroughly 
and quickly you can cook any 
food—that is why you obtain 
practically the same results with 
a Tite-Top Baster as with a 
pressure cooker. 


The Handle 


It might seem a little thing 
to man, perhaps—but a wom- 
an is thankful every time 
she uses a Tite-Top  Baster 
that it has a self-locking bail 
handle! One of the objec- 
tions to iron kettles has been 


their tendency to tip and spill 
when full of boiling liquid, 
moving them about is both 
unpleasant and often actually 
dangerous. But when you 
carry a Tite-Top Baster by the 
handle, it can’t tip—it stays 
level all the time. 


Flavor in Meat 


“Flavor is closely associated 
with the juiciness of meat. It 
develops with the growth of 
the animal and is, therefore, 
most pronounced in mature, 
fat carcasses. The tougher 
cuts of meat often contain the 
most flavor, because they are 
found in the parts of the 
animal where the muscle is 
toughened from constant use, 
but which for this same rea- 
son, has a greater blood sup- 
ply and is necessarily more 
juicy. If properly cooked, 
these cuts may be made palat- 
able and delicious and are al- 
ways less expensive in actual 
money expended, though they 
do consume more fuel and a 
longer time to prepare.”— 
From an article by G 

Housekeeping Institute. 


How the French Make 


a Stew “Just as fish require 
greatest rapidity in boiling to 
conserve their flavor, meat 
should be boiled with all the slow- 
ness that can be conjured. The 
French are masters of this art. 
No salt should be put into a 
stew until the meat is almost 
done. The French mode is to 
bring a very little water to a 
brisk boil. The meat is then 
dropped in, a bit at a time, 
keeping the pot bubbling merri- 
ly. <A close-fitting cover is then 
secured on the stewing pot, 
and the brisk boiling continued 
from seven to ten minutes. 
The temperature is reduced, so 
that the pot barely simmers. 
For three hours or more this 
cooking is continued until the 
meat will almost melt in the 
mouth. A rich gravy is made 
with the residuum of the boiling 
liquid. Thus nothing of the 
meat juices is lost, except those 
which evaporate in the steam. 
Only a close vessel with a tight- 
fitting cover is suitable for mak- 
ing a stew.” 

— From American Cookery 

Magazine. 


THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO., Dept. O-1, Erie, Pa., U.S. A. 


Makers of the Bolo Oven, Extra Finished Iron Kitchen Ware, Waffle Irons, Cast 
Aluminum Cooking Utensils, Food Choppers, Reversible Dampers and Gas Hot Plates. 
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SEPTEMBER — 
isa hard month on food 


A. this season the parasites of decay are very active. Vegetation dies; fruits ripen 
and rot. Disease germs abound. And people get careless. 

In the heat of midsummer unchilled food spoils so quickly that to save it at all 
people have to keep the refrigerator well iced. In Fall the heat is less intense and 
less prolonged and that puts people off their guard. They forget that some days 
are hot even when the nights are cool. 

They also forget that unless food is kept chilled all the time it will spoil just as 
surely on a warm day as on a hot day, but not quite so fast. 

Whatever the temperature may be outdoors— hot, warm or cool—the temper- 
ature in your ice-box should always be the same—that is ice cold. Otherwise your 
milk, meat, butter and eggs will not keep. Bacteria breed above a certain tempera- 
ture—about 50° for most foods, and at 60° they breed very fast. That starts decay. 


If September proves a hot month; you will use a lot of ice and must have it; if it turns 
cool you will use but little ice to keep your refrigerator ice cold. You don’t have to think of 
the weather. Keep your ice chamber filled. That will protect yout food all the time and cost 
you only what the weather may melt. 


It is both wasteful and unsafe to let your ice get low because the weather is a bit cooler. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 
163 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 





‘Your Protection 







DEPEND ON 


Send for This Booklet 
Ic tells how to use ice to preserve 
the freshness and nutritive value 
of foods — how to arrange the 
various kinds of food in the refrig- 
erator —how to care for the re- 
frigerator—how to make ice last 


longer. Write for Bookler Gt. IN ALL WEATHER 
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| If Your Heart Is Broken 


has gone. “But he must love me, because—” 
Perhaps he did. But perhaps he doesn’t 
| now. But you do not understand how a 
person who is in love now is not in love three 
months from now? Perhaps you say love is 
not like that. You declare your love is not 
like that and never could be. Be careful! 
Life has many experiences in store for you. 
Perhaps you will sometime come to under- 
stand a madness of love that sweeps one 
along almost in spite of oneself and then is 
| gone as suddenly as it came. Perhaps, 
sometime, you will even, unwiilingly, inflict 
| upon another person such suffering as has 
been inflicted upon you. The unbelievable 
has a way of happening. 


“RUT that mad love is not love,” says the 
very young person. “That is passion.” 

Can you be so sure? Can you so neatly 
divide and define love and passion? Psy- 
chologists will tell you that love and passion, 
the spiritual and physical sides of love, are so 
| subtly interwoven, so inextricably bound up, 
so equally a part of the whole, that one can 
not disentangle one from the other with any 
degree of accuracy. What is love? Can any 
one in the world be absolutely sure, in every 
case? 

After facing your heartbreak, after forcing 
yourself to admit the facts, do the next hard 
thing. Try to get a perspective on your 
trouble. Try to be fair; try to be impartial; 
try to understand not only why you did the 
things and believed the things you did, but 
why the other person did the things and 
believed the things he did. There is comfort 
| in understanding. The person who does not 
| or will not try to understand the real causes 

of his trouble is sure to be resentful. He 
| turns his love into hatred and blame. The 

result is that he only succeeds in making 
himself more miserable. You can not find 
| comfort while you are feeling hateful and bitter. 
You can’t be happy, you can’t even be well, 
while you let such emotions control you, 
But if you can bring yourself to understand, 
if you can bear your suffering and, because 
you understand, feel no bitterness, you will 
find that a miracle will happen. Your heart- 
ache and your hurt will be transformed by 
the magic alchemy of love into a gentleness, 
a sympathy, an understanding of yourself 
and other people, that will make you a finer 
and a lovelier person. 

“You mean I must forgive and forget?” 
asks the girl in a voice that clearly denies 
the possibility of such a thing. 

No, not that. One does not forget. And 
it is better that one does not. How ever 
would we learn from experiences if we forgot 
what each teaches us? Do not try to forget. 
| Try to understand and accept. And forgive? 
The word “forgiveness” seems sometimes to 
have an underlying significance which is 
dangerous. Forgiveness too often implies 
an attitude of superiority on the part of those 
who forgive toward those who are forgiven. 
Look out for that! The holier-than-thou kind 
| of forgiveness is not genuine. The only kind 

of forgiveness that heals is the kind that is 
based on understanding, the kind that says: 
| “I can see why the other person did the things 
| he did. It hurts, but I understand and so 
forgive.” 

It is hard to say to the person who is suffer- 
ing from heartbreak that one of the chief 
causes of his suffering is hurt pride. It 
sounds harsh and unsympathetic, and yet it 
is remarkably true. Why does it hurt so 
much to find that he does not love her? 
Because there’is no more mortal blow to one's 
self than to offer one’s love and have it re- 
jected. Such an experience stabs at the very 
roots of our belief in ourselves. To offer 
everything and have it passed by as though 
it were nothing—can there be a more painful 
a more shattering experience? 

I remember talking to a woman whose 
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husband had deserted her. She was highly 
bred, supersensitive, proud, beautiful. 

“When he went away,” she said, “I could 
not bear to see any one or have any one see 
me. I felt that I had been despised. I 
went from room to room of the house we had 
built together. I saw the pictures, the books, 
the things that had been ours. We had 
chosen many of them together, but I knew our 
home was largely an expression of me, as most 
homes are the expression of the woman who 
lovingly plans them. Suddenly a great wave 
of pity for that little house swept over me. 
He had left it. It could not hold him. It, 
too, had been despised. I ached with pity 
for its empty loveliness.” 

Do you not see how shattering such a blow 
must be? And how to bear it? How to 
recover from it? How to go on? The cure 
lies in realizing that you are never belittled 
because another person does not love you. 
Love is not always a test of worthiness. The 
finest people in all the world have known what 
it is to have their love rejected. The fact 
that you have been disappointed in love does 
not mean that you have failed, that you are 
not deserving of love. It does not even mean 
that you are unattractive or unlovable, as 
you are apt to find out. It simply means 
that in this strange interplay of man and 
woman you are, somehow, not the right mate 
for a certain man, or he is not the right mate 
for you, and one of you has had the good 
fortune—yes, the good fortune—to discover 
the fact in time to prevent the disaster of an 
unhappy marriage. Though you can not 
believe it now, you may actually come, some 
Jay, to be glad and‘ thankful that your first 
love suffered shipwreck. 

Besides these philosophical and psychologi- 
cal ways of looking at your trouble, under- 
standing it and bearing it, there are certain 
practical things that you should also do. If 
possible, go away from the scene of your 
unhappiness. Change your surroundings. 
This applies especially to women. For places 
and things and anniversaries have a way of 
haunting women more than they haunt men. 
Women have a curious capacity for endowing 
inanimate objects and places with a live, 
emotional significance. You can not turn this 
corner without remembering a day in fall when 
you stood there with Him. You can not pass 
this building without remembering that you 
used to dance there with Him. You can not 
see the lights of a certain square at night, or 
smell the sweetness of spring rain, without 
being stabbed with the agony of memory. 


“RUT isn’t it cowardly to run away from 
things?”’ some one asks. 

No. Sometimes it is the bravest thing 
you can do, besides being the wisest. It 
may be hard for you to tear yourself away, but 
do it. Begin again in new surroundings. Be 
so brave as to say, “What is over is over. I'll 
begin again.” 

I remember taking a long walk with a girl 
who is a very close friend of mine. She is a 
slim, fiery, little person, sensitive beneath her 
seeming bruskness, shy beneath her dashing 
manner. I had seen her go through the ship- 
wreck of first love. I can never quite forget 
her wordless agony. On the day of the walk 
she told me she had packed her trunk and was 
going to a city three hundred miles away, 
where she knew no one. She had applied 
for work there and got it, and she was going 
to make a fresh start in new surroundings. 

“And I’m going to get over this business,” 
she said candidly. ‘Do I look like a girl who 
will let herself be smashed up for life because 
of some man? No, indeed, I hope I have 
enough sporting blood to play the game and 
get over this. Just give me six months!” 
Her lips curled with their first suggestion of 
cynicism. “Seems as though one ought to 
get over ’most anything in six months.” 

Do vou think she was a hard, cynical, 
unfecling young person? Not a bit of it. 
She was simply a modern girl who was trying 
to live by the principles of good sportmanship, 
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Tomato Cocktail @ la Premier: Skin and cestershire sauce, 14 teaspoon salt, 4 


7 


chill 4 large firm tomatoes. Cut in small drops Tabasco sauce, 314 cup Premier 
pieces. Add 1 tablespoon chopped green Salad Dressing. Chill. Serve the tomato 
Pepper. Drain. Make a sauce of 4% and pepper in ‘cocktail glasses with 2 
cup tomato catsup, 1 tablespoon Wor- tablespoons. of - sauce in each glass. 


WHAT! <4 new way 
to start a dinner? 


ry on dea 5 ar 4 ry 
. CAN T BE DONE, you exclaim, “there are only 
three ways in which a dinner can start—with 
fruit, or shell fish or soup.” 
But here is a fourth way which calls chiefly for nothing 


more expensive than two old friends—the tomato and a 
bottle of Premier Salad Dressing. 


Follow the recipe printed above. With the magic flavor 
of Premier Salad Dressing the commonplace tomato takes 
on the dignity of a delicious tomato cocktail. 


Be sure to make it very cool, and watch the warm look 
of gratitude on the faces of your guests, 


And there will be a warm look of 
gratitude on your face too, if you Ml 
write for our booklet “Salads, Sup- 
pers, Picnics.” It’s just full of deli- ——s 


fons AND WHOLEoW ge 


cious surprises. And it’s free. Be ee 
ee 
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FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & COMPANY 
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ARMSTRONG 


Cooks 3 things at once 


September 1922 Good Housekeeping 


Waffles 


on the maid’s night out! 


HEN you do the work yourself you cer- 
tainly appreciate the convenience of an 
Armstrong Table Stove! 


All you need at the table is a bowl of batter 
(prepared beforehand in the kitchen) and your 
aluminum waffle iron, which needs no greasing. 
Be sure to use one of the egg cups to measure 
your batter for each waffle. Prepare creamed 
chicken in the deep pan below and use the 
griddle on top for another dish, such as fried 
potatoes or tomatoes or bacon—and there you 
have a delicious dinner! 


The Armstrong Table Stove cooks three 
things at once—boils, broils, steams, fries and 
toasts—making possible a wide variety of 
menus for breakfast, lunch or dinner. Costs no 
more to run than an ordinary electric toaster. 


Ask to see an Armstrong Table Stove at your 
electrical or hardware dealer’s. Price $12.50 with 
aluminum toaster, deep boiling pan, griddle, four egg 
cups and rack. Waffle iron $4.00 extra. Write 
for booklet A. 


THE ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 


Formerly The Standard Stamping Company 
126 W. Seventh Avenue Huntington, W. Va. 
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If Your Heart Is Broken 


And she had hit upon a great truth—the fact 
that there is healing in time. Most very 
young people.can’t believe that. They do 
not know from experience the way time has 
of dulling pain, mercifully blurring memories, 
gently healing a wound. But once the 
knowledge comes that there is healing in time, 


| patience comes, and comfort. 


If you can not go away, set deliberately 
about finding new interests, new enthusiasms, 
new friends. Broaden the circle of your 
relationships, your good times, and your work. 
It may be hard to do. You may not feel in 
the mood for it, but it is a practical means 
of getting away from yourself and your 
troubles. 

No persons who are under twenty-two or 
who are suffering from first heartbreak need 
read the rest of this article. If they do, they 
won’t like it, and ten to one they won’t 


| believe it. It would be better for them to stop 


right here before they begin to look upon the 
writer as an iconoclastic, worldly-wise, cynical 
old thing. Perhaps one ought to be at least 
thirty before reading the following para- 
graphs. 

All afore-mentioned ways of bearing heart- 
break, understanding heartbreak, convalescing 


| from heartbreak, are sound and helpful. But 
| when it comes to curing heartbreak—there is 


just one sure cure. I am taking it for granted, 
you see, that you want to be cured. That is 
one thing to be very certain about. Perhaps, 
if you are unmercifully honest with yourself, 
you may discover that you don’t want to be 
cured, that you are hugging a secret sorrow to 
yourself, that you would even be a little 
ashamed to recover from it. If you find that, 
deep in your heart, you cherish such instincts, 
be ruthless; renounce these morbid tendencies; 
be healthy-minded enough to realize that the 
sooner you get over your suffering, the better 
for you and every one else. 


ND now for the cure. The one sure cure 
for the agony of falling out of love—either 

on your own initiative or on some one’s else— 
is to fall in love again. It sounds a good deal 


| like the philosophy of the man who jumped 





into the bramble-bush, doesn’t it? He jumped 
into one bramble-bush and scratched out both 
his eyes, but that sensible man didn’t stop 


| there. He jumped into another bramble-bush 


and scratched them back again. 

You may believe that only one great love 
comes to a person in a lifetime. If you believe 
that hard enough, it will doubtless be true for 


| you. But look about. Is it true of every one? 


Doesn’t the example of other people seem to 
prove the fallacy of that belief? Often persons 
shut themselves off from love and happiness 
because they have the deep-rooted feeling 
that they must be true to one love all their 
lives. Yes, if that love is successful and right 
and lasting. But if that love is a “hopeless 
passion,” if it is one-sided and never comes to a 
normal, happy fruition, should the well- 
balanced, healthy-minded person make a 
fetish of it and for its sake renounce all other 
love? That is something that a person must 
decide for himself, of course, but certain it is 


| that the one who goes bravely about recovering 





from heartbreak, who does not allow himself 
to become morbid or over-introspective or 
shut off from life because he has suffered 
bitterly, is sure to be a more lovable and lovely 
person than the one who lets the first hard 
blow worst him for life. And if love comes 
again, should not the person be glad and open 
his heart to it? It is not first love, to be sure, 
but it is, perhaps, a more mature, an even 
deeper, truer, and more enduring love than 
first love would have been. 

“Be a good sport.” “Play the game.” 
“Be a good loser—if necessary.” They are 
not easy to live by, these rules for the game of 
life adopted by the modern girl and the modern 
boy, but they are brave rules, the rules of 4 
courageous, sturdy, valiant spirit that, come 
what may, can never know defeat. 
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On Autumn Trails 
(Continued from page 4o) 


ears of a woodsman would have caught the 
tone, so faint it was, and so far away. 
Straight through the woods he went to the 
faint voice, stopping now and then to call. 
And at last, while the sunset rays of red and 
gold crept through the network of leaves and 
branches, he came upon the old gentleman, 
his gentle face tortured with pain, his body 
pinned to the ground by a tree which had 
fallen across him. Beside him, standing 
trembling and with pitiful, luminous eyes, was 
the lady deer who loved him and who had 
stayed with him. The tiny fawn nuzzled 
discontentedly against her, for she had no 
thought of him. 

While the Cap’n tugged mightily at the 
fallen tree, the old man spoke feebly. telling 
how he had come into his sad plight. The 
night before, he said, through the whipping of 
the wind and the tumult of the thunder, he 
had been conscious that some wild thing was 
outside the cabin door, praying for his atten- 
tion. It was the little lady deer. And her 
fawn was not with her. She came to his 
hand, then leaped away, and returned, her 
eyes shining blue-green in the darkness. He 
knew that she was imploring his aid. So he 
lighted a lantern and followed her into the 
woods; followed while the jagged lightning 
tore the sky to shreds and the thunder split 
the darkness with its heavy roaring. 

Straight .o her baby, the lady deer guided 
him, to the {:ttle fawn whose spindling hind- 
legs had been caught fast between two saplings, 
and who lay partially on his side, breathing 
heavily, and with wide, frightened eyes 
because of the menace of the storm and the 
absence of his mother. 


HE old man of the meadow, buffeted by ihe 

fierce wind and the lashing of branches sud- 
denly gone mad with the fury of the storm, bent 
and released the baby deer, who limped to his 
mother’s side for consolation. Then came a 
lightning flash, a crash of splitting thunder, 
and a tree fell upon him, holding him there, 
dazed and hurt, through the long, wild 
night. 

The lady deer, he said, had not left him; 
even when day came, she had not nibbled at 
leaves or at grass, but had stayed near, trem- 
bling, sometimes putting her soft nose against 
his face as if to ask why he stayed so long 
from home. 

The Cap’n carried the old man of the 
meadow back to the little log cabin in his 
arms, and the lady deer followed hesitatingly, 
because of the strange presence, yet faithfully, 
because of the friend she loved, the friend who 
had come at her call to save her baby from 
death. 

“He died in my arms,” said the Cap’n 
slowly, “before I could reach the cabin . is 

The camp-fire had burned down to glowing 
embers that brightened into blue whiteness, 
then sank to dull red. Only a few sparks now 
were tossing upward toward the stars, and 
over the tree tops that hummed gently to 
themselves, I saw Altair, the Star of the Eagle, 
winging his way across the sparkling sky. It 
was very late. 

I was staring into the fire, but I knew that | 
the Cap’n was looking at me with a strange, 
almost troubled expression in his eyes. 

“The deer come into the meadow almost 
every evening,” he said. “Indian Margaret 
said she saw him there once, but, of course, I 
thought—” 

I did not answer. I could not. I was 
thinking that few would believe or understand; 
that wherever I told the story there would be 
incredulous siniles and ironic stares. Yet | 
somehow my heart was singing. For the old | 
man of the meadow had smiled at me. And no | 
matter what others may say, I think it was | 
because he knew that I, too, loved the wild 
things of the woods, and for that sunset in the 
meadow I am glad. 
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Vegetables are never 
better than scalloped 


RY this recipe given here for the best scalloped potatoes 
you ever ate! Scalloped vegetables are always delicicus! 
Baked in the oven, in a casserole, they retain their fresh flavor 
as well as their valuable food elements. Have scalloped 





vegetables frequently 
ingredient. 


and always use Hepe as the liquid 


Hese is practically a universal cooking liquid. You can 
use it in nearly everything you cook or bake, thick soups, white 
sauces, gravies, salad dressings, breads, cakes and desserts. 


Henge is pure skimmed milk evaporated to double strength 
enriched with vegetable fat. As a cooking liquid, it moistens, 
shortens and enriches. It imparts a wonderful flavor to things 
cooked with it—a flavor you'll like and a flavor you can get in 
no other way. 


Another thing you’ll like about Hese is its economy. Use 
it in all your cooking and you will appreciate the saving. 


Your grocer will bring you Hesze—just phone for it. Write 
to us for the free Hee book of recipes. It is filled with 
economical suggestions for better cooking. Address 2905 
Consumers Bldg., Chicago. 


* THE HEBE COMPANY 
Chicago New York Seattle 








Scalloped Potatoes 


Cut raw potatoes in thick slices. Cover the 
bottom of buttered baking dish with a layer of 
slices. Season with salt and pepper and little 
dabs of butter, and dredge with flour. Repeat 
until dish is full. Dilute Hesse with an equal 
quantity of water, heat, and pour over pota- 
toes until it almost covers the top layer. Bake 
in oven until potatoes are done and nicely 
browned on top. 
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Fill percolator with cold water 
Place on range with steel plate, if 
t, if electric or ordi- 

Percolation will 
begin almost at once. 


gas; withor 
nary stove 
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MLOMUMES 


OME people wake up singing; others think 
it’s bad luck to sing before breakfast. 


But with most of us a great deal depends 
on the first cup of coffee. It’s flavor starts the 
day well,—or badly. 


This ROME Percolator makes wonderful 
coffee. The bowl is of copper, heavily nickel 
plated and lined with pure block tin. This 
gives the strength, durability and heat-con- 
ducting qualities of copper with the beautiful 
polished finish of genuine silver. It stands 
securely on a broad base. Heat is concen- 
trated at one spot, and percolation starts with 
cold water in about a minute. 


In the store you will recognize ROME Per- 
colators by the name “ROME?” blown in the 
glass top. We make a wide variety of styles 
and sizes in both copper and aluminum. 

: _ “A Song in Your Kitchen” 
is the little book which tells how to get the great- 
est value in Percolators, Coffee Pots, Tea Pots, Tea 
Kettles, and Wash Boilers. May wesend youacopy? 

* ROME MANUFACTURING CO. 

Factory and Offices: ROME, N. Y. 
Branches: 
NEW YORK: 
50 East 42nd Street 


CHICAGO: 
1168 Peoples Gas Building 2003-V 


UTENSILS 
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The Adventurers 
(Continued from page 22) 


“T’ll teach you how, now.” 

‘You remember the first letter you wrote 
me, after I came home?” 

“Every word of it.” 

She challenged him. “I'll bet you can’t 
repeat it to me.” 

He tried, confessed his failure. “But I can 
repeat your first to me.” 

& “And I know yours by heart,” she assured 
him delightedly. 

They demonstrated these claims till each 
was satisfied. 

The two weeks in Maine, their letters, his 
three-day visit at Christmas-time—this was 
the sum of their knowledge of each other. 
“We’ve so much lost time to make up for,” 
he told her. “I feel as though I’d wasted 
twenty years.” 

When the hour arrived for dinner, he 
summoned a waiter, and Polly ordered what 
she chose for both of them. 

“Tt’s my job to get the meals, Hugh, you 
know,” she reminded him, and he adored her. 

They were served in solitary state, ate with 
many long pauses. The waiter had set their 
plates on opposite sides of the table, but when 
he was gone, Polly rearranged the china and 
silver so that they sat side by side. When 
they were done, she restored the original 
arrangement before summoning the waiter 
back again. 

“So he won’t know,” she explained to Hugh. 

When dishes, linen, and table had all 
magically disappeared, she asked Hugh if he 
did not want to smoke, but he said he would 
rather stay with her. So they sat side by side, 
watching the country that passed beyond 
their windows, and the sun went down behind 
them, and dusk laid soft, shadowy fingers 
along the hollows of the hills, as though to 
stroke the land ana soothe it to its nightly 
slumbers. There was little talk between them 
now; she was nearest the window, in the crook 
of his arm which encircled her. Seemed, he 
thought suddenly, very small beside him there. 
She looked up at him once with a startled 
gaze, as though her own thoughts had disturbed 
her, and he asked: 

“Whatisit,sweet? What were you thinking?” 

She shook her head. “Nothing!” 

“Oh, there was something!” 

She smiled uneasily. “Why—just—how 
little we really know each other, after all. 
We’ve hardly seen each other twenty times. 
We’re almost strangers.” 

He laughed, ponderously jested. “Well, 
now that we’re married, I hope you’re going 
to like me.” 

She made no answer in words, but her eyes 
met his, burning with a warm and ardent 
light that was near blinding him, so that for a 
moment he could scarcely breathe, and held 
her close. 

They spoke, in matter-of-fact tones, of what 
they would do next day in New York. She 
had never seen that city. 

“T want to do everything and see every- 
thing,” she cried. “I’m hungry for it all.” 

He told her what he had planned: they would 
lunch; there would be a matinee in the after- 
noon; another theater in the evening. Days 
of doing only what they chose. “I’ve promised 
we’d have dinner Sunday with a good friend 
of mine, out at his place,” he told her. “But 
the rest of the time it will be just you and me.” 

“Vou’re wonderful to take me there,” she 
told him. 


NOTHER interval of silence then, while she 
sat so close beside him. Outside, dusk was 
thickening, outlines becoming indistinct; there 
were lights here and there in flashing glimpses 
as the train slid by. They stopped in some 
small city, saw men and women moving up 
and down the platform beneath their eyes, sat 
themselves in the darkness, unobserved, 
because she had preferred it so. Then the 
train was moving again; the warning bells at 
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grade crossings played them out of the city’s 
crowded limits. There was still a ghostly 
light across the more open country, left by the 
departing sun, but it faded swiftly away. 
Hugh said at last, little more than whisper- 










rote ing, “It’s getting dark, Polly.” 
She answered, “Yes, Hugh!” And stirred a 
little where she sat beside him, so that she 
n't seemed to lie more closely there against his 
side. 
can 
IV 
red 
ABE \MING porter laden with their bags 
ach next morning escorted them from train to 
ferry. [rom the river, through the drenching 
his sunlight, Polly first saw the city sprawling 
vas down the island there. She thought it beauti- 
ler. ful, but anything would have seemed.beautiful 
I 4 to Polly that day. Hugh was, at the moment, 
ted a not so serene. He was worried for fear, 
3 through some incalculable mischance, their 
he oe hotel accommodations had been canceled; 
hat ae concerned lest they find themselves in New 
d York with nowhere to lay their heads. 
ou 4 Polly sought, with affectionate scolding, to 
er. 4 banish this fear of his. ‘“There’s bound to be 
ith 3 some place we can find, Hugh, anyway,” she 
elr 2 assured him. “You wait and see. You'll see 
en e everything will come out all right.” 
nd je He smiled at her and said she was always so 
en optimistically sure of the future, and she 
nal nodded. 
ter “Things always have come out all right for 
me,” she explained gaily. ‘Didn’t I get you?” 
sh. Her hand pressed his arm. 
all When the ferry docked and they became 
he units in a tight stream of people moving ashore, 
ild Hugh became absorbed in the momentary 
de, task of finding a taxi. Polly tried to keep at 
nd his side, then tagged close behind him as he 
nd : urged their porter forward. A middle-aged 
ers re woman with disorderly hair and a garish hat 
to crossed his path, but Hugh seemed not to see 
ly her, brushed against her jostlingly; and the 
-m woman remarked to his heedless back in a 
ok NS high-pitched voice, 
he S “Well, that young man’s in a hurry!” 
re. eS Polly blushed to her ears, and hated the 
ed i woman for blaming Hugh, and wished Hugh 
ed had not jostled the woman. 
ws When they were safely in their taxi, Hugh 


said hotly: ‘“There’s nothing so stupid as a 
crowd. That woman back there—” 

Polly made no comment; she was subdued, a 
little hurt, alittle unhappy. It had not seemed 
like Hugh to be so inconsiderate. But her 
unhappiness was quickly swept away in the 
thrilling excitement of thus venturing abroad 
ll, : with him. She was at his side when they 


| 


18 3 entered the hotel, saw his relief when the clerk 

% laid the register for him to sign, blushed to her 
es #3 ears when Hugh wrote “Mr. and Mrs. Hugh 
nt Fs Broad, Windham, Mass,” upon the line. 


Alone in their suite, when Hugh had tipped 
the boy and closed the door behind him, Polly 
swept on tiptoe through the spaciousness of 
the rooms, and came back, fairly dancing, to 
Where Hugh was prosaically unbuckling his 
bag, and flung her arms about his neck and 
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- ’ cried that it was wonderful. 
Hugh had still a care upon his mind. “Our 
id . trunk ought to be here,” he explained; and 
r telephoned to the porter and found the trunk 
Ss had indeed arrived, and bade them bring it up 
d y When it was safely installed, he said to Polly, 
d “There, now we’re settled, sweet.” 
It His responsibilities temporarily attended to, 
he was a different Hugh, and he sat in a great 
e % chair by the window, and Polly perched upon 
La its arm beside him, and they watched the loft- 
be girls sewing shirts in the tall building across 
“a # the way, and talked happily together. 
. : The woman at the ferry station was still 
somewhat on his mind. He said, faintly 
4 anxious to justify himself, faintly conscious, 
€ . in this warmer mood, that he had not appeared 
p to advantage, “That woman was mad at me, 
t Se wasn’t she?” 
, z Polly reassured him, “She had an unpleas- 
€ i ant voice,” she declared defensively. “I didn’t 
t like her.” 














When appetite 


has its wish 


—it will keep on having Post Tcasties, once it has 
known the charm of these delicious, golden-brown 
flakes of toasted corn. 

So easy to serve, so quick to respond to appe- 
tite’s call—and such a wonderfully satisfying 
goodness! 

Post Toasties are made from choice American 
corn, seasoned, processed and toasted just right 
—kept fresh and flavory in the wax-sealed pack- 
age, ready to be poured into the bowl as a feast 
of joy. Add cream or milk and the meal is ready 
—crisp and good to the last flake in the dish. 


There’s a call to happiriess at breakfast, lunch- 
time, or between meals, in Post Toasties. Be 
sure to order by name, and get the Yellow and 
Red package. 


Always in Good Taste— 


"Post Toasties 


~improved corn flakes 


Made by Postum Cereal Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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STL SETS LS 


ume THIS BOOK on HOME! 
BEAUTIFYING—FREE ; 


This book contains practical suggestions : 
on how to make your home artistic, 
cheery and inviting. Explains how you 
can easily and economically refinish and } 
keep furniture, woodwork, floors and 
linoleum in good condition. 

This book is the work of experts— 
profusely illustrated. It includes color 
card—gives covering capacities, etc. 





We will gladly send you this book free and postpaid. Fill out and 
mail this coupon. I usually employ the following 
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JOHNSON’S 


Pasfe -Liaquid - Powdered 


POLISHING WAX 


Johnson's Prepared Wax comes in three 
convenient forms—Paste Wax for pol- 
ishing floors and linoleum — Liquid 
Wax the dust-proof polish for furniture, 
woodwork, and automobiles—Powdered 
Wax for perfect dancing floors. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax cleans, polishes, 
preserves and protects—all in one opera- 
tion. It does not catch dust and lint— 
takes all the drudgery from dusting 
rejuvenates the original finish and gives 
an air of immaculate cleanliness. 


Are You Building? 


If you are building you probably want 
the most house for the least money. Our 
book will help you realize that ambition 
without “cutting corners.” It explains 
how inexpensive woods can be finished as 
beautifully as more costly varieties. Tells 
what materials to use and how to use 
them. Includes color chart—gives cover- 
ing capacities, etc. If, after receiving 
the book, you wish further information, 
write our Individual Advice Department. 
Experts in charge will gladly solve your 
problem for you without ch: irge. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. GHo, Redisie, Wis. 


(Canadian Hi Aer ‘Brantford) 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 
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The Adventurers 


’ he explain d, 
< hate a pushing, hurrying jam like that.”’ 

® “Do you?” she asked, frankly surprised 
ow hy, Hugh, I just love people!” 

By and by he went downstairs to get 
newspapers, leaving her to begin the task of 


“Crowds always irritate me,’ 


unpacking. It was, she reminded him, their 
first separation, and they clung togethe 
rapturously at the sweet pain of parting. Ten 
minutes later he was back, and they scanned 
the theatrical columns and chose the plays 
they wished to see. 

“T’ll go uptown and get tickets,” Hugh told 
her, when the list was complete. “You can 
finish unpacking.” 

Before departing, he remembered something 
else. “There’s another thing, Polly,” he 
explained, producing his pocketbook. “Of 
course, when we get home, you'll be on a 
regular allowance, and we’ll have a joint check- 
ing account besides. But you’ll need some 
spending money here, to buy things with, and 
all that.” 

He gave her a hundred dollars, rather 
proudly, and Polly felt like a woman grown, 
for the first time in her life, and took the money 
very seriously and tucked it away in her purse, 
thanking him with a swift embrace. 


IS hair was a little rumpled by her caresses’ 
and he turned to the dresser and picked up 
his brushes. Polly had been using the mirror 
and Polly was not so tall as Hugh. No two 
people set a looking-glass at the same angle. 
Hugh tipped it up so that he might see him- 
self, and laughingly told Polly he had not 
realized how tiny she was. It amused him 
that she should have to tip the mirror down. 
“T’ll be back by one o’clock,” he told her 
before setting out. ‘Then we’ll have lunch 
and just have time to get to the matinée. 
You’ll be all ready at one o’clock, won’t you?” 
“T’ll be ready,” she promised. ‘‘All ready 
when you come, Hugh. And I’m going to be 
so lo-o-onesome without you.” 

“You’ll have enough to do,” he reminded 
her. “Getting unpacked. Maybe you'll have 
to let some of it go till afterward, but be sure 
you’re ready at one.” 

She saluted him with a smart gesture, said 
“Aye, aye, sir,” with puffed cheeks and ina 
throaty voice. 

He kissed her and left her there. 

He went up-town to one of the Broadway 
agencies and selected tickets for the theaters 
they had chosen to attend. Then decided to 
walk back to the hotel, consulting his watch 
now and then with that instinct for being on 
time which was a part of his character. He 
smiled once, remembering the little incident 
of the mirror. Polly was such a tiny little 
thing; he was full of tenderness for her, full of 
happiness because he possessed her, full of 
resolutions. At five minutes before one he 
entered the hotel, idled for a moment in the 
lobby, and tapped at the door of their room at 
one o’clock precisely. Polly came to open it 
for him, a Polly very soft and pretty in a 
silken négligée, her soft slippers scuffing across 
the floor as she walked, her hair loose about 
her shoulders in a cloud. Came into his arms. 

“But you’re not ready, Polly,” he said, 
when he had—somewhat abstractedly—an- 
swered her kiss. 

“Oh, is it one o’clock already?” she ple: aded. 

He showed her his watch. ‘Just one.” 

“T meant to be ready, Hugh; truly I did,” 
she assured him, warm eyes laughing. “It 
won’t take me but a minute, now. You're 
not angry with me, are you?” 

He laughed with her, readily appeased. “Of 
course not, sweet. But you’ll have to hurry. 
We want to get to the matinée on time.” 

“Just you wait. You’ ll be surprised to see 
how soon I’m ready,” she promised, and 
darted away from him with little steps, her 
slippers scuffing the floor. He sat down on 
one of the beds to watch her, but she cried 

“Oh, don’t sit there; you’ll muss it. They're 
so beautifully neat.” 
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And she bustled him.off the Led into a chair 
by the window and smoothed the coverlet 
again 
Se protested in amusement: “Little house- 
wife! You’re wasting time, Honey.” 

She affected a mad scurry of haste, sweeping 
the brush through her hair, smiling at him 
across her silken shoulder. He came and 
stood behind her, and she leaned back against 
him, looking up, so that he bent to kiss her; 
whereupon she broke away to pretend des- 
perate haste again, and bade him go and sit 
down. 

“Don’t you see I’m hurrying?” she cried. 

When her hair was done, she darted to and 
fro, seeking out the suit she would wear. He 
suddenly laughed, and she looked quickly 
toward him and asked, 

“What are you laughing at?” 

“It tickles me,” he said, ‘to hear those 
slippers of yours scuff across the floor. I love 
it. It’s somehow just like you.” 

She scuffed them more whispingly than ever, 
watching to see him laugh again, and they 
laughed together. Hugh forgot his impatience, 
forgot to consult his watch. They were, 
as the event proved, in ample time. They 
waited five or six minutes in their seats in 
the theater before the curtain rose. 


V 


THESE two plunged, in the days that 

followed, into an intimacy that embraced 
the smallest details of their lives, leaving 
nothing unrevealed, nothing hidden; there 
were no reticences between them. 

“T think it’s the best way, don’t you?” 
Polly challenged wisely. “If we ever do feel 
the least bit impatient with each other, we 
must say so, Hugh. And talk it out, and 
straighten it out, right then and there. I hate 
holding grudges, don’t you?” 

He cried, “There can’t ever be any grudges 
between you and me, sweet,” and she hugged 


him, but said: 


“I know we don’t think so now, but if there 
ever are, Hugh, we mustn’t keep them to 
ourselves. Mustn’t ever have any secrets, 
must we?” 

He shook his head. “I couldn’t live with a 
woman if I had to keep secrets from her,” 
he asserted 

Each found an intoxicating charm in explor- 
ing the hidden places in the other’s life. That 
Hugh could sleep comfortably only on his 
right side seemed to Polly a fact of enormous 
interest and significance; that Polly brushed 
her teeth three times a day seemed to Hugh to 
accentuate the daintiness that was in his eyes 
her predominant characteristic. His prefer- 
ence for low shoes even in winter interested 
her; the care which she gave her beautiful 
hair absorbed him as though it had been a part 
of the ritual of some newly discovered religion. 
She liked to light his cigars for him, and he 
taught her how to fill his pipe and press the 
tobacco to the proper firmness. One night, 
returning late from the theater, they spoke of 
what they had seen and done that day, and 
he in mid-utterance was overtaken by a yawn, 
yet continued talking, so that the words were 
smothered by the yawn. She looked toward 
him quickly, said nothing at that time, but 
when presently he did it again, she cried 
laughingly: 

“Aren’t you funny to do that, Hugh! Talk 
while you’re yawning.” 

“Bother you?” he asked, but she disclaimed 
any such feeling. 

“Nothing that’s a part of you bothers me, 
Hugh.” : 

“Is it all right if I say ‘Excuse me’ after- 
ward?” he asked in mock humility, and she 
accused him of teasing her and pouted prettily 
till he kissed the pout away. 

_She was interested in his manner of knotting 
his ties, and she wondered whether he would 
not look better in a bow than in a four-in-hand. 
hey bought bow ties and experimented with 
them, laughing together at the results. He 
found a thrilling mystery and charm in the 
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Throw open your home 
to the benefits of the 
great outdoors. Flood it 
with sunshine and fresh 
air. 41R-Way Multi- 
fold Window Hardware 
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make a sun room or sleeping porch of any room. 


When closed, 41R-Way Multifold windows fit 


snugly and afford absolute protection against the 
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instant to fold them back 
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To get the utmost enjoy- 
ment out of your new 
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tect or builder provides 
for AiR-Way Multifold 
window installations. 
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EMURE PRISCILLA MULLINS packed her linen 
in a Mahogany chest on the day she became Mrs. 
John Alden. 


Choleric old Pietrus Stuyvesant signed his famous mani- 
festo against the Swedes on a sturdy Mahogany table. 


Lord Baltimore tied his lace cravat before a Mahogany 
mirror on the day he gave “equal rights to all men” at 
St. Mary’s, Maryland. 


In fact, in all the Colonies dotting the long Atlantic 
coast line, wherever there was pride of birth and the self- 
determination to establish a home, there was found Genuine 
Mahogany, the possession of which indicated good taste 
in the Colonies, just as it does today. 


So well and artistically did Colonial furniture makers 
build, that replicas of their work are and will remain the 
favored furniture for the modern home. Colonial furniture is 
enjoying a renaissance at the present time. Ask your dealer 
to guarantee that what you buy is made of Genuine 
Mahogany. 


If you are building a new home or remodeling an old, 
bear in mind that Mahogany Interior Trim most truly 
reflects the Colonial atmosphere and forms an appropriate 
background for your Mahogany furniture—at practically 
No Additional Cost over that of any other cabinet wood. 
If you or your architect are doubtful of these facts, write for 
substantiating figures, based on actual construction costs. 


Our folder, “Mahogany in Colonial Days,” is ready for 
free distribution and will be gladly sent upon request. 


MAHOGANY ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
1133 Broadway (St. James Building) New York City 


after all—there’s nothing like 
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- The Adventurers 


garments which she wore; took pleasure in the 
smooth softness of their texture; was astonishex 
to discover how completely graceful a figur« 
she became in a certain pale blue kimono, and 
said he wished his mother might see her 
might see how beautiful she was. 

“You must put it on, with your hair down, 
just that way, some time when mother is 
over to see us,” he said, and she laughed at 
him tenderly for being so pleased with her. 

He discovered a fragrance in the skin of her 
cheeks which intoxicated him, and _ holding 
her close to him, snuffed it in exaggerated 
rapture. “It’s like champagne,” he cried. 
“Enough to make a man drunk.” 

She nodded wisely. ‘I know how you feel,” 
she told him, coloring a little. “I like the 
smell of your skin, too, especially when you’re 
all shaved and smooth.” She added: “Papa 
used to say that that was a pretty good test 
of whether two people ought to get married or 
not. If they liked the smell of each other.” 

“Then you and I were certainly meant for 
me and you,” he told her. 


N THEIR hunger to become each a part of 
the other, they isolated the world, so far as 
it was possible. They breakfasted each morn- 
ing in their rooms, Polly in one of her pretty, 
silky things, Hugh in dressing-gown and 
slippers. Afterward he read the morning 
papers, abstractedly answering her when she 
spoke to him, as she did constantly, regardless 
of the fact that he was reading. There were 
moments when he discovered that he had 
scanned the same headline half a dozen times. 
And sometimes, in the midst of his reading, 
he would throw the paper aside and go and 
put his arms about her. Or would sit and 
talk about himself, what he had been and done, 
what he purposed for the future, and Polly 
listened raptly, chin pillowed in the palm of 
her pretty hand, as though the commonplaces 
of life which he announced were revelation. 
If either was for a little silent, the other was 
sure toask: ‘What are you thinking? What 
are you thinking?” When they were apart 
for a little while and joined each other again, 
they were sure to ask each other: ‘Where 
have you been? Whom have you seen?” 
This passion to penetrate the remotest 
regions of the comrade’s personality is a part 
of marriage; it is the rushing together of two 
floods, long held apart by some barrier. There 
is a charm in exploration; to seek for knowl- 


| edge, and particularly for knowledge of a 
| loved one. is an ancient human instinct. It 
| ignores the truism that where there is no 


mystery, there is no charm. 

They had been married on Tuesday, which 
already seemed an eternity away, an eternity 
that had nevertheless passed in an instant. 
The days of the week flowed past them while 
they were engrossed each in the other, and 
Sunday came. They were to dine that day 
with Mark Duncan, Hugh’s old-time friend, 
at his Long Island home. Hugh had tele- 
phoned him Saturday to confirm the arrange 
ment for this single interruption of their 
honeymoon. Mark would call for them in 
his car, he said, at ten. 

Hugh dressed before their breakfast was 
brought up, that morning; and afterward, 
with the Sunday newspapers in his lap, settled 
himself in the chair by the window. Polly 
was in the other room, dressing; he called to 
her that it was already a quarter past nine. 

“T’ll be ready, dear,’”’ she promised him. 

He heard her humming softly to herself, 
heard her scuffing feet as she moved lightly to 
and fro. Then the papers engrossed him; he 
called monosyllabic answers to her occasional 
remarks. At ten o’clock the rumpled sheets 
were scattered all about his chair across the 
floor. The telephone rang, and the operator 
told him Mr. Duncan was downstairs. Hugh 
bade her say they would be down at once, and 
Polly, slim in her soft underthings, whispered 
at his elbow, 

“Tell him five minutes, Hugh!” 
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It was too late then. Hugh’s eyes clouded 
faintly with displeasure. ‘You go back in 
the other room,” she begged then. “I'll be 
ready as soon as I can.” 

“Tt’s ten now,” he reminded her. 

“Well, you fluster me so I can’t hurry,” 
she said, her voice tremulous. 

He snapped shut the case of his watch and 
turned away. She heard him rustle the papers 
angrily, and she hurried desperately. He 
came to the door and looked in at her. She 
had finished fastening her dress, was adjusting 
her hat. He watched impatiently while she 
touched her hair here and there, seeking to 
make it conform to her critical desire. 

“For goodness’ sake,” he said good- 
naturedly, “leave your hair alone and come 
along.” 

“Tt won’t behave,” she protested. “And 
I want to do you credit, Hugh.” 

“Tt looks all right to me,” he told her, and 
she smiled at him and said, 

“T guess I always look all right to you, 
Hugh!” 

“Sure you do,” he agreed jocosely, and put 
his arm about her shoulders, drawing her 
toward the door. 

She looked up at him, and he kissed her 
swiftly. Then she saw the papers scattered 
on the floor and began to gather them and fold 
them. 

Hugh cried impatiently: “Say, Polly, leave 
those alone. The maid will clean them up.” 

She shook her head. “I can’t leave a room 
this way,” she replied. “It won’t take a 
minute.” 

“Well, it isn’t courteous to keep Mark 
waiting so long,”’ he reminded her. 

She smiled up at him, but continued at her 
task, and Hugh perceived for the first time 
that there was an unyielding stubbornness in 
Polly; that there were some things she would 
do in spite of him. He was at first a little 
angry, then abruptly amused, and bent to 
help her. 

“That’s the girl, I’msorry I made such a 
mess,” he said contritely. ‘There, now; 
satisfied?” 

They kissed again before they went out 
into the hall. 

VI 


ARK DUNCAN, Polly thought,” talked 

awfully loud, yet he and Hugh seemed so 
genuinely glad to see each other that she was 
ashamed of herself, and accepted Mark’s 
heavy handshake, and responded to the friend- 
liness of Enid Duncan’s greeting. Enid, she 
saw, was a distinctly pretty girl little older 
than herself. Polly wondered instantly 
whether Hugh thought Enid as pretty as she 
was. The car was outside, and Mark made 
Polly sit in the front seat beside him, while 
Hugh sat in the tonneau with Enid. Mark 
was a ready talker. Polly listened with 
apparent attention to him, while half her 
thoughts were turned toward those in the 
tonneau. 

When they alighted before the Duncan 
home, Polly saw what she had not remarked 
before, that Enid had a bruise upon her cheek. 
It was covered with powder and had been 
inconspicuous in the comparative obscurity of 
the hotel lobby. It was on the right side 
and Enid had seated Hugh on her left. Hugh 
might not perceive the strategy in this, but 
Polly did. 

The day was warm, and before dinner they 
walked down through a pleasant garden plot 
toward the water. Mark jocularly asked 
Polly how she liked marriage, as far as she 
had gone, and Polly said in a reserved tone 
that she liked it. She saw Enid’s eyes warn 
her husband, and Mark asked his wife in 
mock despair: 

“What’s the matter, Enid? What have I 

one now?” 

Enid laughed at him. “He has about 
as much tact as an elephant,” she said to 
Polly, and the two women drew together, 
attracted by this common bond of under- 
standing of each other and of their husbands. 
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F ALL the rooms in the house, the 
kitchen, first and foremost, is the one 
that should be equipped with the best 
working-light that science can devise. It is 
here that the eyes are used most intensively. 
It is here that the headaches, nervousness 
and distraction which come from unsuspected 
eye-strain are most prevalent. And yet, it 
is here, in this very kitchen of yours, that 


artificial lighting has been most neglected ,& 


until now. 


Years of experiment have now perfected a 
lighting unit for kitchens which gives to 
electric illumination the very quality of natu- 
ral daylight. It is the T. R. B. Lighting Unit. 
It gives light that is soft, even and refresh- 
ing; light that completely eliminates glare 
and eye-strain; light that floods the whole 
room uniformly—yet light that concentrates 
on the working plane. 


Being totally enclosed, its pure white glass globe 
is absolutely insect-proof and practically dust- 
proof. You will want to learn more about it—for 
sewing rooms, too, and children’s study-rooms 
and schools, Fill out the coupon for free booklets. 
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The Adventurers 


After dinner, in a moment when the 
conversation had slackened, Mark Duncan 
called attention to the bruise on his wife’s 
cheek. ‘There’s no use trying to pretend 
they don’t see it,” he exclaimed, and laughed 
uproariously at his own jest. 

Polly was puzzled, but sympathetically 


inquired: ‘How did it happen?” 
Enid laughed. ‘As a matter of fact, I did 
run into an open door,” she replied, “but 


Mark swears nobody will believe that.” She 
saw Polly’s bewilderment and _ whispered: 
“He means people will think he hit me. It’s 
Mark’s idea of a joke. But he’s really an 
awfully nice boy.” 

“You telling her about the time I blacked 
your eye, Enid?” Mark challenged, inter- 
rupting their aside. 

Enid laughed as though she found this rec- 
ollection amusing, and Polly saw, to her 
surprise, that Hugh was also smiling. ‘When 
was that?” Hugh asked. 

“Oh, when we’d been married a year or so,” 
Mark told him. “We were living over in 
Jersey, then, and things got on our nerves till 
we were both ready to bite each other. I 
came home one day and kicked because 
dinner wasn’t ready. I’d brought her a box 
of candy—remember, Enid—to make up for a 
row we’d had that morn‘.iz.’ 

Polly surprised a sudden. ‘ender warmth in 
his eyes; saw it mirrored in those of his wife. 
They really loved each other, then. 

“And I was so mad at him,” Enid took up 
the tale, “that I hit him with that box of candy. 
Slammed it right into his face.” 

Mark touched his cheek-bone. “Cut the 
skin right there,” be elucidated. ‘And that 
touched me off, and I swung on her. Hit her 
in the eye—blacked her eye and knocked her 
cold—and she was in bed three weeks.” 

He roared witk mirth at the memory, and 
Hugh and Enid joined him. Polly tried her 
hardest to laugh, but was not successful. 

“She’s been crazy about me ever since,” 
Mark announced. ‘“That’s the way to handle 
them, Hugh.” 

“ ‘Treat ’em rough,’ ”’ Hugh agreed. “Right 
you are!” 

Duncan was a lawyer, too, and for much of 
the afternoon he and Hugh talked shop, 
engrossed in their discussion. Late in the 
ears the Duncans drove them back to the 

otel. 

“T wish you could stay a while with us,” 
Enid had told Polly, “but I know you’d rather 
be alone.” 

“Tt’s awfully nice of you,” Polly replied. 
But she did not accept the invitation. 


WHEN she and Hugh were alone in their 

rooms, they did not at once discuss their 
host and hostess of the day. Hugh was un- 
dressed and abed before she had made a fair 
beginning on the process. He lay on his back, 
hands clasped under his head, and yawned 
loudly once or twice. In the midst of one of 
these yawns he said, 

““Mark’s a good fellow, isn’t he?” 

Polly flamed at him. “I expect he talks 
when he yawns.” 

“Ouch!” Hugh cried, and Polly laughed, 
instantly contrite because she had been cross. 

She was brushing her hair, sitting before the 
dressing table. Swung around a little so that 
she could look at Hugh beneath the brown 
cascade through which her brush was rippling. 
“They seemed to be crazy about each other,” 
she said. 

Hugh nodded. “They are. Both hot- 
tempered, but they get along all right. I 
expect they have some wild times, though.” 

“Just the same, no matter how crazy you 
were about me, I shouldn’t want you to hit 
me,” Polly suggested. 

“T’m not planning to, sweet,” he assured her. 
“Tf you ever did, I should leave you.” 
“If I ever did, I’d deserve to be left,” he 


agreed. 


When she had snapped out the lights and 
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joined him in bed, they lay silent for a space; 
then Polly said softly, 

“Hugh!” 

“What?” ; 

“Hugh, did you mean what you said about 
treating them rough?” ata 

He was honestly puzzled. “Treating who 
rough, Honey?” : ; 

“Wives. Blacking their eyes and every- 
thing.” rary 

“Course not,” he told her, laughing in the 
darkness. ; 

“Take it back?” 

“Sure,” he said, his arm about her. 

She sighed a little, happily, and presently 
was sleeping on his arm. 


VII 


MONDAY night, in evening dress, they 
had their great spree together. To 
dinner, to the theater, to the Midnight Frolic 
afterward, then to an all-night cabaret. Next 
day they slept wearily till noon, and when they 
awoke, lived over the occasion. 

“The sort of thing I’ve always read about in 
stories,” Polly said. “But I didn’t suppose 
anybody really did it.” 

“Lots of people make it their business, I 
guess,” Hugh told her. “They looked as | 
though they were making a business of it, | 
last night.” 

‘Did you notice that, too? How tired they 
looked! Especially those girls that danced in 
the cabaret.” 

He nodded. Laughed a little, as though 
half ashamed of himself. ‘You know, just 
watching them sometimes makes me want to 
cry. The poor kids! A lot of them trying 
like the devil to get a start, to make a hit or 
something. And a lot of them settled down 
to the routine of smiling that silly smile and 
kicking up their legs.” 

Remembrance saddened her a little, too. 
“Tt wasn’t as much fun as I thought it would 
be,” she confessed. ‘But I wouldn’t have | 
missed seeing it once.” 

He laughed, banishing the memory. ‘That’s 
right. We’re here to see things,” he agreed. | 

They had begun to go more abroad about | 
the city; they liked a bus-top ride up the 
Avenue or far up Riverside Drive. One after- 
noon, behind an ambling horse and with a cab- 
by of another generation, now fast vanishing, 
upon the box above their heads, they drove in 
the Park. He walked with her up and down 
the Avenue and into some of the great stores, 
like scenes of enchantment. They bought, 
each for the other, small presents; a cigar case 
for him, a pair of silk stockings for her; a pair 
of gloves for him, a tiny, silver-mounted box 
for her dressing table. 

“Can we afford it?” Polly would ask, and 
Hugh always told her cheerfully: 

“We can afford anything on our honeymoon. 
We’ve got our tickets home.” 

They were to go on to Boston Sunday, 
would be met by his mother and father, would 
stay at his home for a few days while they 
shopped for furniture for their new home and 
made it livable. 

“The first thing we’re going to get is | 
kitchen things and food and bedroom fur- | 
niture,” said Polly, “and then we’ll move in 
and live right in our own home.” 

His mother would have the kitchen fur- 
nished, he told her. “But you’re not to worry 
about those things till we get there,” he said 
stoutly. “You forget the house, and P’ll| 
forget my business. Now’s the time to have | 
a good time, before we go home and settle | 
down.” 

“Like old married folks?” she smiled at him, 
and he caught her against his side affec- 
tionately. 

One day they explored Greenwich Village, 
and she thought it seemed rather shoddy and 
not at all interesting. 

I suppose it’s the people that are in- 
teresting,” he suggested. And she agreed 

‘I suppose so.” Then brightened with a | 
sudden idea. “Let’s come over here some time, | 
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Wakes Dish-Washin 1g Easier 


“hee The first day any woman washes dishes in a 
; Vollrath Oval Dish Pan she looks at this old 
irksome task from a new viewpoint and dis- 
covers that even dish washing can be made 
easier and pleasanter. 


She finds that her Vollrath Oval Dish Pan, 
although narrow enough to fit the sink, is 
roomy because of its oval shape and gives her 
freedom of movement. She takes keen de- 
light in its pleasing proportions and white, 
glistening, beautiful appearance. 

The handles of the Vollrath Oval Dish Pan are 
rounded and smooth, comfortable to the hand. 
Bottom has no indentations nor sharp corners. 
Like all Vollrath Ware, the Oval Dish Pan is 
triple-coated with hard, pure enamel. The 
greasy residue from washing does not stub- 
bornly adhere to this smooth non-porous sur- 
face. One stroke of the dish cloth cleans it— 
no scouring is necessary. 

Vollrath Ware brings to your kitchen a com- 
bination of desirable qualities which have 
made it America’s leading household ware. 
Clean, sanitary, beautiful, durable! 
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MONEY TO SPEND OR SAVE 


Is Easily Earned by the Members of 
The Rainbow Club 


1 Would you like to be able to add to your 
usiness : : 4 J 
Girl! weekly salary without neglecting other 

irl. duties ? 


School 
Girl! 


Would some pin-money please you—for 
the extras you do not like to ask mother 
to give you? Or would you like to earn 
money for college, or courses in business, 
music or art? 


You who are busy with household cares 


- 
Married : ieee 
Ww ' -would you welcome a way to make 
oman. your spare moments profitable without 


taking you too long from home? 


Whether it is money for vacation trips; new Fall frocks, hats 
and shoes ; emergency bills; replenishing of home furnishings ; 
or an extra dollar for something you saw in the shop-window 
down town today which you found it so difficult to resist buy- 
ing—the Rainbow Club will show you the way to satisfy all 
the “I wants.” : 


Make Your Dreams Come True 


Let the Rainbow Club help you to earn the money to attain your 
ambition, to indulge your pet hobby or to meet your necessary 
expenses. You may start at once without previous training or 
experience. You will find in the Club a real friend, a sincere 
friend to whom you may write fully about your problems and 
your needs. 


It costs you nothing to join us. Membership is free to 
all girls and women. Wouldn’t you like to 
hear more about us? 


Why not take pen and paper and write me a letter right now? 
You will receive an immediate reply giving you full information 
about the money-making plans of the Club. Address 


Apabeu Unllesef 


Secretary, The Rainbow Club 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
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The Adventurers 


Hugh,” she suggested. “On one of your 
vacations, and live down here, and see what 
it’s like.” 

They planned, thus, so many things that 
they would do, for they had not yet discovered 
life’s fashion of doing its own planning. ‘This 
was their blissful time. 

The climax of their stay here, he had 
thought, would come on Saturday. “I’m 
saving it for the last,” he told her. “You're 
not even to know what it is till that day. It’s 
always the most wonderful thing in New York 
for me.” He laughed a little. “I suppose 
it’s the mark of the boob, but I don’t mind 
being a boob. Anyway, you’re going to find 
it as marvelous as I do, I believe.” 

She wished him to allow her three guesses as 
to this great mystery; he refused to give her 
even one. She guessed a dozen times, but 
each time, his countenance inscrutable, he 
shook his head. 

“You’re not allowed to guess,” he told her 
with dancing eyes. “I wouldn’t tell you if 
you guessed it, anyway.” 

She teased prettily, for the sweetness of 
beseeching him. He refused austerely, that 
she might tease the more. Yet held to his 
resolution and would not tell. 

Friday night they returned from a theater 
at midnight, and she confessed wearily that 
her head ached. “I’ve tried not to let you 
see,” she told him, “but it’s getting pretty 
bad.” 

He said carelessly: ‘Headache! That’s 
tough! But it’ll be all right as soon as you 


| get to sleep.” 


HE did not get to sleep, though he was soon 

breathing evenly beside her. After a tor- 

mented hour she groped her way out of bed, 
but he woke and asked: 

“Hello! Who’sthat? What’s the matter?” 

Polly snapped on the light. ‘Go to sleep, 
dear,” she bade him. “I’m just going to get 
a compress for my head.” 

He sat up in bed. “Eh? Compress! Oh!” 
Then wearily, “Oh, I’ll get it!” 

“Will you?” she said shakily. ‘A hot one! 
Take a towel and wet it with the hottest 
water there is. You’re so good to me.” 

He said: “Sure, I'll fix it. Get back in 
bed.” She heard the water running in the 
bathroom, and he presently returned with the 
towel flapping in his hands. She instructed 
him, then, in the art of making a hot compress, 
and he nodded sleepily and went back and did 
it again, to her satisfaction this time. 

“All right, now?” he asked, when she had 
adjusted the towel across her forehead and 
eyes with a sigh of relief. 

“All right, dear,” she assured him. “You 
go to sleep now. I won’t bother you again.” 

“?S’no bother,” he said perfunctorily and 
slept. 

An hour later she woke him once more to 
heat the towel again. 

He said helpfully, “I should think you’d go 
to sleep, instead of lying there and thinking 
about it.” 

He was wakened next time by sounds he 
could not define, and rose to find her in the 
bathroom, shaken with nausea, retching 
terribly. The sight shocked and obscurely 
angered him; he had a stifled impulse to shake 
her, thrust her back into bed. The nursing 
instinct, so strong in the womankind, exists In 
few men. A woman confronted by weakness 


| or illness is instantly anxious to alleviate the 


pain. The hostility which a man in the same 
situation feels is perhaps a survival in him ol 
the primeval instinct to destroy the weak and 
unfit. The conflict between woman’s desire 
to succor and man’s to destroy must be as old 
as the race itself. 

Hugh hid his feelings now beneath a careful 
solicitude, but she felt his displeasure under 
his gruff offers of help, and when she was able, 
moved weakly back to bed. Drifted at last 
into a dizzy slumber; was wakened by Hugh’s 
cheerful voice: 
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“Come ou, there, sleepy-head! It’s nine 
o'clock. Time to be moving. And a wonder- 
ful day.”’ 


Her headache was gone, but she was still 
faint and shaken; the room was swimming 
around her, and she ached for sleep. ‘Hello, 
darling,’ she murmured slowly, her hand 
across her eyes. 

He sat down on the edge of the bed and kissed 
her. “I’ve ordered breakfast,” he said. “Let 
you sleep as long as I could. This is the big 
day, you know. The surprise party comes 
off this morning.” 

With the valor native to woman, she forced 
her eyes open and saw that he was dressed, 
and stirred a little and managed to sit up. 

“Feeling shaky?” he asked. 

She was already beginning to understand 
Hugh. Knew that he would be impatient 
with her weakness now. “Not a bit,’ she 
told him, trying to smile. ‘A little sleepy, 
that’s all.” 

“Well, hop into your clothes,” he urged. 
“T’d like to get started right away, soon as 
we can. Just about noon’s the best time, or 
a little before.” 

She tried to enter into the spirit of the day, 
this day that he had planned as the climax 
of their honeymoon. ‘‘Won’t you tell me even 
yet what we’re going to do?”’ she teased. 

” He refused, delighted with her, and then the 
boy knocked at the outer door with their tray, 
and he left her, shutting the door behind him. 
She could hear the waiter adjusting the dishes 
on the table in the other room. She tottered 
into the bathroom and daubed at her eyes 
with cool water and felt a little steadier. 


Strong coffee and food put some strength into | 


her. She began to be herself again. 


They took a subway downtown. The | 
crowded car oppressed her with a sense of | 
confinement, and she closed her eyes for a | 


moment, isolating herself within herself, sum- 
moning her strength from hidden reservoirs. 
Alighted, far downtown. Hugh led her across 
an open space filled with people, circled a 
building. She saw another, so tall it seemed 
like a needle, ever so high above them. 

“There!” said Hugh. 

“We're going up the tower!” she cried. 


HucH nodded, a little abashed now that | 


the secret was out. “I know it’s a hick 
stunt, and all that,’ he apologized. “But 
it’s always been wonderful to me. I always 
go up whenever I come over here. The view 
from up there is a sort of tonic or some- 
thing. It scares you, and yet it’s big and 
beautiful, too. Especially on a day like this; 
and more beautiful when there’s mist and 
mystery, after you’ve once seen it this way 
... You’re not laughing, are you?” 

She was not laughing; she was shuddering 

at thought of that terrific height; had a mo- 
ment’s mad vision of herself hurtling down- 
ward from that monstrous pinnacle. But she 
would not let Hugh know. “Indeed I’m not!” 
she told him. “I’m thrilled to pieces. And I 
love doing things you like to do, with you. 
It brings us so near each other ” 
_ The upward surge of the racing elevator was 
like a blow, beneath which she was near 
crumpling. She emerged from the little car at 
last in something like a panic and took deep 
breaths in the restricted space of the small room 
so lar up in the tower. Then they entered the 
smaller elevator, which crept with reassuring 
caution up the last few stories. 

“Now!” said Hugh, gripping her arm, and 


they were abruptly out upon the narrow | 


balcony, the universe smiting her in the face. 
She looked at Hugh for comfort, and his eyes 
were shining. 

“Isn’t that great?” he cried. 

The alr was clear, that day, as air can be; 
smoke ribbons slanted upward through it lazily; 
they could see for miles and miles; the city 
bubbled and boiled beneath them. But some- 
thing like the stench of that city struck across 
Polly’s face. One of the smaller pinnacles 
below them masked the top of an enormous 
chimney, and from this orifice hot and gaseous 
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OU can do a whole wash in your bright, sunny kitchen, 
without requiring extra tubs or even a washday dress if 


you use this machine. 


Wouldn’t it be an advantage to be able to keep your eye on 
the children or answer the phone without climbing the stairs? 


Do you know that this same highly develop- 
ed Laun-Dry-Ette actually dries a whole tub- 
ful of clothes, wringer-dry in one minute with- 
outawringer, besides doing practically all the 
work of washing including rinsing and bluing? 








Fills from faucet with a hose 

Can you imagine anything 
more pleasing after a big wash 
than to find not a single but- 
ton torn off—not a fastener 
smashed, not a hook injured ? 

Do you like to keep your 
hands well groomed? This ad- 
vanced type washing machine 
does not require you to put yourhandsin water, 
hot or cold, nor even to handle wet clothes. 

Do you know which gives the best rinse, 
lukewarm, hot, or scalding hot water? Do 
you know why most women are unable 
to use the sca/ding hot rinse ? Why you can 
have it with the Laun-Dry-Ette ? 


“Tf it has a wringer 
itisn’ta Laun-Dry-Ette’’ 





Would you like a washing machine so 
versatile that it washes everything from a rag 
rug or stuffed comforter to dainty lingerie 
without adjustment and dries everything for 
the line without a wringer? 













Whirls the clothes dry 


May we send you more in- 
formation about the ‘‘Laun- 
Dry-Ette Way”’ of washing? 
It is revolutionary in charac- 
ter yet so sound in principle, 
so sure and certain in re- 
sults that it bears the un- 
qualified endorsement of the 
Good Housekeeping Institute of New York, 
Priscilla Proving Plant, the New York 
Tribune Institute and numerous other well- 
known authorities 

Send for the ‘‘Washing Machine That 
Does More”? and learn all about the ‘‘Laun- 
Dry-Ette Way’’ of washing. 


Tel-U-Where. If there is no Laun-Dry-Ette dealer near you take this advertisement to the nearest Tel U-Where 

t : He format 

wil Grect yowto f electrical or hardware store and have a Laun-Dry-Ette ordered for you. We seek will direct you to 
those dealer representation wherever Electricity is available. Dealers are urged to write. oe 


The Laundryette Mfg. Co., 1203 East 152nd Street, Cleveland, O. 
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C drom the Week End Box 
The Hinds Cre-Maids 


} see. 
| to her this building and that, showing her the 


The Adventurers 


fumes were expelled, touching the edge of 
the balcony in their ascent toward the purifying 
skies above. When these fumes touched her 
lungs, a wave of nausea billowed over her; she 
felt her cheeks pale. 

Yet she strove indomitably not to let Hugh 
He was explaining eagerly, pointing out 


ribbons of the streets. She tried to follow 


| his pointing finger, tried to exclaim in some- 


thing like delight. 
Her effort deserved better success than it 


| had. Hugh looked down at her, expecting 
| to see her face alight with happiness, and dis- 


covered instead that it was pale, that her jaw 
was set, that her lips were firm compressed. 
He had felt, without realizing it, that her 
reaction to this spectacle was not so complete 
as his; sight of her countenance confirmed his 
feeling, and his disappointment took the 
form of an acute irritation. He broke off in 
the midst of a sentence to demand of her, 

“What are you looking so brave for?” 

She pointed weakly to the pinnacle below. 





Step gaily forth 
With Beautys Aids. 


| “That smoke—makes me a little shaky.” 


He uttered an exclamation, stared off up 


|the great island, tried again to rouse her. 


“But isn’t that beautiful to you?” 
“Yes.” Faintly. 
“You don’t sound very enthusiastic.” 





First of all in this Beauty Team, 

Comes Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream, 

Hinds Soap and Face Powder next 
in line, 

Hinds Cre-mis Talcum, pure and fine. 


Hinds Disappearing Cream—a treat, 

Hinds Cold Cream, and the line’s 
complete. 

A “Line of Beauty” sweet and gay 

Ready to serve you every day. 


Fashioned of perfumes rich and rare 

With finest of products from every- 
where 

Gathered, selected and blended true, 


Beauty and heaith they bring to you. 





© a.s.8. 


Aids to your toilet—all the best— 


Hinds Week-End Box is a Treasure 
Chest. 


You will find the Hinds Week-End Box especially convenient and 
useful now, as it contains those essentials for the comfort and attractive- 
Trial size: Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream, Cold and Disappearing Cream, Soap, Talc and Face Pow- 


ness of the face and hands. 


der. 50c. Try your dealer first. Write us if not easily obtainable. 


All druggists and department stores sell Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream. We will mail you a small sample for zc or trial bottle for 6c. 
Beauty Booklet Free. 





A. S, HINDS CO., Dept. 12, Portland, Maine 


“T am,” she assured him. “It’s wonderful!” 

He was silent for a moment, then said 
moodily, “I hate a wet-blanket!” 

“It’s just that smoke, Hugh,” she pleaded. 
“Perhaps if we go around on the other side—” 

“T don’t see any smoke,” he declared stub- 
bornly. 

It was true, there was no smoke. The 
nauseating gas was invisible. 

She nodded. ‘“It’ll be all right,” she agreed. 

He whirled on her impatiently. ‘Well, if 
it’s all right, quit fussing.” 


HE was too miserable to be afraid of him, as 

she would one day come to be afraid of these 
irritated moods of his. ‘Yes, dear,” she said 
reassuringly. 

He threw up his hand. 
All right, let’s go down.” 

“But I don’t want to go down,” she begged. 

“That’s just like a woman,” he declared. 
“You weren’t happy till you had your own 
way, and now I’ve given in, you don’t want it.” 

“But you’ve been looking forward so, to this 
time.” 

He exploded sarcastically, “I suppose you 
think it’s pleasant for me to know I’m smother- 
ing you with smoke.” 

“But I’m all right now, Hugh.” 

He turned toward the door. 
he insisted moodily. 

She murmured: “Oh!” Then saw that 
those about them had overheard, were watching 
with curious smiles; and started to follow him. 

“Come on, can’t you?” Hugh demanded. 

They entered the elevator and descended 
from the tower. But before they reached the 
level of the street, Hugh was contrite and sorry. 
In the wide spaces of the lower floor he drew 
her aside, his hand gentle upon her arm. 

“Say, Honey,” he said quickly,“‘I was mean 
to you up there, and I’m sorry. Please don’t 
be mad at me.” 

“I’m so sorry for you, Hugh. 
pointed.” ; 

“Shucks!” he cried, laughing at her fears. 
“Lots of people don’t like the darned old tower 
Come on, we’ll go down to the Aquarium and 
have a great day yet.” 

She squeezed his hand. 
me, Hugh!” 

His eyes met hers, said many things. “I 
want to be, Polly,” he told her straight- 
forwardly. : 

And, the shadow passed, they larked like 
happy children all that day; boarded, next 
morning, the train for Boston and for home. 
Facing their great adventure confident and 


“Oh, good Lord! 


“Come on,” 


So disap- 


“Vou’re so go 1d to 


unafraid. 
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(To be continued) 
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The fascination of the 
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- Wwe entrancing figures come 
his crowding forward when we think 
the ‘ of the world of imagination! : 
in F Ivanhoe, Jean Valjean, Macbeth, Becky 
E ‘ Sharp, Robinson Crusoe, David Copper- 
ws Pe i} = field, d'Artagnan, Tom Jones, Tess of the | 
a | D'Urbervilles, Maggie Tulliver—what a t- 
up x i} vast and varied company ! ‘ 
er. Ey | Many of that company are more real. ‘ 
than the actual personages of history 
G —than dusty kings, fusty generals, dull 
1” ) statesmen, stupid soldiers of fortune. 
sid Why? 
Because the imagination of the story- 
od. teller has created human beings who 
b- not only. interpret past ages and all 
time, but illumine our own lives now. 
he That is the reason for the eternal fas- 
cination of good fiction. It 
od opens the doors of time and 


space into lives and experi- 
| ences otherwise closed to 
‘| us. But above all it helps 
j| us to understand ourselves. 


| And that is. why you see the 
| | executive as well as the me- 
chanic, the banker as well 
'} as the ranchman and the 
'] miner, the club-woman as 
well as the rancher’s wife, 
j|;|  Teading fiction. 
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Mother Had Left 22-Month-Old 
Son Alone In Kitchen for 
a Few Minutes 


It Never Could Happen With 


Kippre-KO0r 





Is your baby safe, mother? 
Where and with what is he play- 
ing? Is he fretful, underweight, 
crying for things he should not 
have? How many steps have 
you taken today to see that baby 
was unharmed? What is it worth 
to have a_ happier, healthier 
baby?—and complete relief for 
you from worry, care and thou- 
sands of footsteps? You can 
know that baby is SAFE in 
Kiddie-Koop, day and night in 
and outdoors, winter and sum- 
mer—that he will thrive better; 
that your own peace of mind will 
be gained. Kiddie-Koop is en- 
dorsed by one hundred thou- 
sand mothers, doctors, nurses. 
Complete in its economy-ser- 
vice as dainty BASSINET for 
tiny babe, and as CRIB and 
PLAY-PEN for the growing child. 


Ask for Free Booklet telling the complete 

story Of this wonderful nursery-need. 
At stores ask for original and only Kiddie-Koop 
by exact name—confirm by name-plate. 

E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO. 
430 Central Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 


‘hr the price ofa crib aloné 
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hope—and went out. He was so confident 
that S. R. Blodgett meant to help him, that 
his shrewd brain would point a way out, that 
he was tempted to give over his personal 
efforts to float the loan—tempted, yet his 
nature was not soft. He was no quitter. He 
kept on with his missionary work—he revisited 
a dozen of the men he had already talked to; 
but instead of warmer, the atmosphere had 
grown colder since his last interview. 


WHEN George entered the private office 

of the President of the Huron National 
Thursday afternoon, he found S. L. Haley and 
T. O. Tompkins there and took instant hope, 
for here were three of the five men who 
had helped him to triumph before, but a 
second look at those impassive faces might 
have warned him. 

“Looks like nothing doing, George!” an- 
nounced Mr. Blodgett, as sparing the victim’s 
agony by not prolonging it. 

The face of President Judson must have 
fallen considerably. His heart sank some 
fathoms certainly; he could feel it lying like a 
stone somewhere on the ocean floor of his 
diaphragm. 

“There’s a lot of people lost confidence in 
you,” accused Silas Haley witha frown. “We 
helped you get steadied down once, and then 
you go rampagin’ round like this and upset 
the whole financial equilibrium of the city.” 

“The whole financial—you compliment me,” 
suggested George, and was able to smile 
brightly, judging by exterior appearances only. 

“Seems like with your control, we aren’t 
going to be able to absorb those bonds,” 
explained Blodgett with a grave shake of his 
head. 

“With my control?” asked George, giving 
over the assumed lightness of his manner. 
“Why, you are the very gentlemen who in- 
sisted on my control before you would under- 
write the last ones.” 

“Exactly,” said —— dryly, “but now 
it’s different. You’ve disappointed us.” 

“About the only way we could handle those 
bonds would be to have a change of control, 
wouldn’t it?” Silas Haley inquired thoughtfully 
of Blodgett. 

“Change of control?” asked George mystified, 
his throat dry and voice reverberating in it 
hollowly as in ghostly chambers. 

Were they proposing to oust him? A 
wildness appeared in his eye, and his dark 
cheeks purpled with resentful wrath. 

“Gentlemen, I’m not conceited enough to 
suppose there are not a dozen men in the auto 
industry in Detroit who could step into my 
desk and carry this thing forward,” he con- 
fessed with perhaps a greater humility than 
he felt. “I flatter myself that in spite of the 
year’s reverses, I’ve got the business to that 
point. But,” and he became suddenly bold 
and assertive, “I don’t know where these men 
are. I do know where I am. I’m in the 
saddle out there now, and I’ve got everything 
at my finger’s ends.” 

“That’s just why I wouldn’t stand for any 
change in the management out there now,” 
broke out Tompkins flatly. 

A knot of perplexity appeared in the young 
man’s brow. Change of control—no change 
in management. “You are talking in riddles,” 
he said with a weak smile. 

“Not at all. You’re president of Judson- 
Morris, and you’ve got to stay president,” 
affirmed Silas Haley. 

“You see, George,” Mr. Blodgett began to 
explain suavely, “if you were to transfer 
fifteen per cent of your stock to us, five per cent 
to each of us, then you would still control the 
company by us voting our fifteen per cent 
through you; but we control you that way, 
because if we held off on our fifteen per cent, 
you would lose your majority. That way we 
could assume responsibility for your not 
making any wild mistakes again, because we 


Man’s Country 


(Continued from page 46) 





wouldn’t let you; and that way we could 
guarantee the bonds. We’ve still got confi- 


dence in you, but other people haven’t. But 
they’ve still got confidence in us.” 
The young man’s face was a study. “DoI 


understand that if I transfer fifteen per cent 
of my stock to you, your institutions will 
join in underwriting our bond issue?” 

“Today!”’ declared Blodgett with solemn 
emphasis. 

There was silence while George’s brain 
card-indexed this affirmation. ‘And what do 
you pay me for the stock?” 

An expression of mute surprise photographed 
itself on three innocent faces. Then the 
surprise froze into scorn. 

“Nothing!” snapped Silas Haley. 

“Nothing!” George exploded. “Fifteen 
thousand shares are worth, at the market, 
$310,000, but with one year’s successful 
business they will be double that. You ask 
me to give you outright practically three- 
quarters of million dollars to secure for my 
company a loan of three millions. It’s an 
outrage! It’s highway robbery!” George’s 
voice had risen to denunciatory tones. 

T. O. Tompkins flushed at the accusation, 
but he did not speak. Silas N. Haley looked 
pained that a charitable offer could be so 
misconstrued. He turned and glanced ap- 
pealingly to S. R. Blodgett. Blodgett wore 
an air of superior patience. He did not flush; 
he did not even look pained; he looked 
comprehension and indulgence. 

“No, it isn’t, George; no, it isn’t,” he assured 
soothingly. “It’s like that other transaction 
of ours. The stockholders needed. you, and . 
we forced them to sell their stock to you to 
give you control. Now you need us!” 

“But I paid for theirs!” 

“Yes, and we pay for ours by using our 
reputation for conservatism to save your 
reckless skin for you, young man; that’s what 
we do,” retorted Silas Haley acrimoniously, 
and turning, gazed at S. R. Blodgett and T. O. 
Tompkins for looks of confirmation. 

They gave them and were silent, watching, 
waiting! 

For the time being, George felt fascinated 
by his own helplessness. He remembered his 
sensations in the other transaction when he 
saw this same mysterious organization of 
financial power operating with machine-like 
precision and machine-like indifference to 
make him rich, and now he saw this identical 
power operating to strip him—to tie him 
hand and foot to those who would henceforth 
be the real power over Judson-Morris and 
over him. 

“T’ll never do it, gentlemen!” he declared, 
but yet with self-control and low-toned 
emphasis that showed how thoroughly he 
meant what he said. Then he rose as if to go. 

“Better sleep on it, George,” Blodgett 
observed with a resumption of his old, paternal 
air. ‘You can see me at ten in the morning, 
if you decide you want to. I'll hold Haley 
and Tompkins in line that long,” and_ he 
nodded toward his two associates who had 
gone into executive session a few feet away, 
talking in vehement whispers and with in- 
dignant jerks of their heads. 


XIX 


WHERE to turn? What to do? These 

were the intensive questions that fastened 
themselves like torturing bandarillas in the 
young manufacturer’s mind as, in a cold rage 
of resentment, he hurried from the presence 
of the bankers. One moment he declared 
there was nothing to apprehend in the pro- 
posal of Blodgett, Tompkins, and Haley; 
that it was salvation for him; that their terms 
were reasonable; that in one year he could 
earn profits enough to buy back this stock 
and make his control secure once more. The 
next he saw in it nothing but a cunningly 
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conceived scheme to take his factory away 
from him, and he resolved to resist it to the 
uttermost—to see the company wrecked before 
he would see it wrested from him. Yet with 
an instant’s reflection this course was no more 
thinkable to him than the other. 

Into this morbid medley there obtruded the 
old debate—hadn’t he better confide the whole 
miserable mess to Fay? Well, perhaps he 
would—tonight, in the quiet /ée-d-téie hour 
before bedtime. 

Reaching home, he found his wife where he 
would have most wished to find her—in the 
nursery, hovering over Junior with clasped, 
enraptured hands and fond, fascinated eyes. 
She was regarding some of his newer infantile 
acrobatic stunts with true maternal admir- 
ation, but turned with a happy exclamation 
to her husband and welcomed fen by bounding 
into his arms. 

“Oh, George, George!’ she confessed with a 
little cry in her voice. “These long, long 
days without you are such eternities of loneli- 
ness!” But she said it affectionately, not 
complainingly. 


FOR a time after this, though still with 

entwining arms, they bowed together over 
the antics of their restless and energetic but 
even-tempered son. Then, of course, the father 
had to have him in his arms and go parading 
round the room. This triumphant proces- 
sional continued until Fay was reminded of 
the necessity for interrupting it. 

“Break away now, father, dear!” she warned. 
“We have just time to dress.” 

“What’s on?” he demanded, lips pursing 
obstinately. 

“Why, the Hickson dinner to Sir Brian.” 

When her husband’s face did not lighten at 
this thrilling information, she reminded him. 
“But this is a farewell dinner to Sir Brian.” 

George’s expression grew suddenly interested 
and thoughtful. “Oh well! If it’s a farewell 
dinner,” he began to concede, when Fay 
intervened in sprightly voice with: | 

“ ‘Farewell?’ Why the cattiness in that 
inflection? Don’t you like Sir Brian?” 

“Look here, Fay! What are you so sensitive 
about Sir Brian for?” demanded her husband, 
catching her y both arms. 

“Don’t be absurd!” Fay protested, wrig- 
gling free. ‘I’m not sensitive about him.” 

“You had to be to think that emphasis of 
mine was catty.” George’s eyes were level, 
serious, and searching. 

Fay herself was for the time being thoughtful 
and introspective, after which for a_ brief 
instant there was a startled look in her blue 
eyes. Succeeding this she laughed, confessing: 
“Tt does seem strange, doesn’t it? And how 
quickly you took me up on it! That seems 
peculiar also.” 

George had to admit that it did. “I guess 
—TI guess that when two people are as close 
as we’ve been feeling just now, the mention 
of a third party somehow—even though we 
both like ’em a lot—and I’m strong for Sir 
Brian; just as strong as you are—I guess it 
makes us both feel a little touchy, what! 

The dinner itself was rendered rather 
difficult for George Judson because Simon 
Mumford sat opposite him, and Simon was 
an unpleasant reminder. He belonged to the 
banking world. He had been the first 
financier to tell George his bonds might be 
prime, but his impaired prestige had made 
them difficult, if not impossible, of negotiation. 
And as co-executor of the Gilman estate, 
Simon was almost in the family. George 
found himself studying that shrewd but kindly 
countenance and wondering what he would 
say if he knew what Blodgett, Tompkins, and 
Haley were proposing to do to him. 

Yet George rallied tolerably to the social 
responsibilities of the occasion. Sir Brian 
made this rather easy, for he was at his best 
this night. 

The Englishman was particularly good over 
the coffee and cigars, but after the gentlemen 
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rejoined the ladies, there was some professional 
entertainment, and later Miss Pauson obliged 
at the harp. 

George particularly detested harps and, 
seizing an opportunity, withdrew as far as 
possible from that golden instrument, se- 
questering himself in the library where a box 
of Charlie’s clear Havanas appeared ready to 
his hand. 

Now it chanced that one person in the 
company had noted George’s flight and trailed 
him swiftly to his refuge. That person was 
Simon Mumford. He chuckled gloatingly at 
the prospect of a quiet chat in this environment 
over those things which interested two men of 
the active business world like themselves. 

“George,” he announced, “I’ve been think- 
ing.” 

“Have you, now?” interjected that burdened 
young man, forced to be gay else he should 
reveal the undercurrent of anxiety which 
surged through him like a torrent. 

But Simon was not to be deflected from his 
train of thought by a jest, and went right on. 
“Old Stephen Gilman left his estate in pretty 
good shape, you know—easy for his wife to 
handle—nearly all of it in preferred stocks 
and high class bonds. More than three 
million dollars of it.” ; 

“So they have told me,” answered George 
with a nod, lowering his cigar while he 
wondered what the old man might be getting 
at. 

“Interest rates have risen a good deal since 
Stephen put away most of that stuff,” con- 
tinued the older man. “The way bonds are 
going now, that money could be put into 
industrials just as well as not and earn from 
three-quarters to one and a half per cent more 
than it’s earning now. One and a half per cent 
on three millions is a lot. It’s pretty near 
criminal not to take it.” 

“You think,” said George, “it would be 
wise to convert and reinvest; is that the idea?” 

Mr. Mumford did not answer George’s 
question save by a nod, but at the same time 
he asked a question on his own account. 
“These bonds -you’re offering pay seven pet 
cent, don’t they, George?” 


SUDDENLY George comprehended. “Mr. 
Mumford,” he whispered hoarsely, grip- 
ping the co-executor’s hand with both of his. 
“You mean—you mean that you would advise 
Mrs. Gilman to take my whole bond issue?” 

His hands, his voice, his whole body were 
trembling with excited eagerness. Such an 
action on the part of the executors would put 
an instant end to his troubles. It would make 
him independent. It would set him free of 
the power of three benevolent-looking but 
grim-hearted old Shylocks who were even 
now making sure that they held him helpless. 
“You would recommend that, Mr. Mum- 
ford?” 

“Yes—unhesitatingly. They are seconds, 
but with your assets they are sound as firsts. 
Besides, I think you are entitled to it.” 

“You do—Mr. Mumford?” 

George’s voice was still hoarse with excite- 
ment; but even before the banker could nod 
an affirmative, the young man had begun to 
see another side to the transaction, and was 
leaning back and shaking his head gravely. 
“Allow Mrs. Gilman to give up Stephen’s 
carefully placed investments for bonds in my 
company?” he questioned solemnly and 
critically. “Mr. Mumford, I could never do 
Pid s 

Simon regarded the young man steadily 
with a grave, penetrative glance in which 
affection and reproof were mingled. 

“It’s a way out, though, George!” he 
suggested presently. 

“A way in, you mean!” frowned George. 
“That’s one responsibility I wouldn’t want to 
have to carry.” And then it suddenly occurred 
to him that there had been something ulterior 
in Simon’s phrase, “‘a way out.” “You know 
what they are trying to do to me—Blodgett, 
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Tompkins, and Haley?” he asked, leaning 
forward again and lowering his voice to a 
ghastly whisper. 

“They are nailing you to the cross,” said 
the old man witha sigh. “It looks legitimate 
to them. It is legitimate, if you can’t help 
yourself. And you can’t—except this way,” 
and he managed a gesture which seemed some- 
how to comprehend the Gilman securities. 
“Tt looks reasonable to me. It’s perfectly 
sound investment; it’s a better earning power; 
it’s all in the family; it helps you out of a 
hole; Mrs. Gilman would do it in a minute.” 

George shook his head slowly and solemnly 
and rose as if to get away from temptation. 

“Think it over,” insisted Mr. Mumford, 
rising also. ‘Think it over. They’ll nail 
your hide on the barn door tomorrow. They’re 
likely to demand twenty per cent tomorrow or 
twenty-five. Think it over.” 

The President of Judson-Morris looked 
troubled but he still shook his head stubbornly. 

“Tell you, George,” proposed Simon en- 
couragingly, “I’ll come out to the works in 
the morning, say at ten, and we’ll go into it a 
little further.” 


XX 


EFORE the president of Judson-Morris 

had time to think over what Simon 
Mumford had said to him, he heard Fay calling 
excitedly from the lower hall. He met her 
on the staircase, all dancing eagerness. 

“What do you think, George?” she clamored 
with childish enthusiasm. “Sir Brian has 
invited the Hicksons, the Traceys, and us to 
go with him on his Big Horn hunt in the 
Canadian Rockies.” 

But George, though he had come quickly 
in response to his wife’s call, had left his mind 
back there with Simon Mumford, and it was 
slow in overtaking him. 

“Eh? Oh! What?” he stammered and, 
gazing past into the hall below, saw that the 
Hicksons’ dinner party was breaking up. 

Part of these guests had gone, others were 
departing. Near the foot of the stairs Sir 
Brian and the Traceys stood chatting an- 
imatedly. 

“Oh, wouldn’t it be wonderful, just to get 
off from the world like that?” Fay seized 
both her husband’s hands where he halted on 
the step above her. “Just think: We 
haven’t been away on a real trip since our 
honeymoon.” 

Slowly George’s mind came round to the 
contemplation of the idea—this absurd and 
utterly impossible idea that he at this time 
could absent himself from the city of Detroit 
for a matter of three weeks or more. 

“Could we leave Junior?” he fended, grasp- 
ing at any straw and noticing, as he sought to 
raise this feeble obstacle, that Sir Brian lifted 
an interested eye toward the two of them. 

Fay dismissed Junior with a pursing of her 
lips to express absurdity and an explosive 
little: “Why, of course!” after which she was 
immediately off on the main tack again with: 
“I’ve always wanted to shoot big game. Sir 
Brian says we women would enjoy the trip 
immensely even though we never got a shot, 
while you men were certain to kill. Then 
just think, too, what good fellows the Hicksons 
and the Traceys are when it comes to pot- 
lucking—anything like that! It would be 
such a lark!” 

She was all stampeding eagerness and into 
each sentence got a plea that was almost 
pathetic in its earnestness. But George had 
by this time sensed that, besides Sir Brian, 
the Traceys and the Hicksons were frankly 
and interestedly listening, and it irritated him 
to have these people infer that his wife must 
plead for anything she wanted from her 
husband as if he had been a heartless ogre. 

“We take the railroad to a station in the 
Canadian Rockies that Sir Brian knows 
about,”’ Fay bubbled on; “and from there we 
start on horseback not far, but up—up—up 
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into the wildest possible country, surrounded 
on every side by the most awful mountains, 
till at last we come to some broken tablelands 
right on the roof of the world, that are famous 
pasturing places for the sheep. There we 
make camp beside a stream fed from melting 
snow, and—and we go after ’em! Won’t it 
be jolly? Oh, won’t it?” 

And she let go George’s hands to clasp 
her own ina rapture of pleasurable anticipation. 

“But—my dear!” George began in a tone 
slightly expostulating, while he groped for tem- 
porizing phrases which would postpone con- 
sideration to a moment when he could soften 
the inevitable disappointment. of his decision. 

But with that first word—the first look, 
indeed—his wife thought she saw refusal 
coming, and there was an instant change in 
her manner which revealed that all the while 
it was fear that lay at the bottom of her 
breathlessly enthusiastic importunings. With 
a woman’s quick instinct to save her pride, 
she swung her shoulders quickly to bar random 
glaiuces irom below, so no one but he could 
hear as she whispered half-vehemently, half- 
implorirgly: 

“George! George! for my sake—don’t— 
don’t refuse me before—don’t be too abrupt 
before—before them.” 

Such concern was touching, but also it was 
irritating. In those quick, tremulous, un- 
vocalized words he saw pictured to him a 
husband presupposed to be too selfishly 
absorbed in his own concerns to be likely to 
show any adequate consideration for his wife’s 
feelings, and he did not like the picture—he 
did not like the presuppositions; he thought 
both were unjust. At the same time his eyes 
signaled Fay the desired assurance that she 
would not be rebuffed. 

Clever as an actress, she turned and waved 
her hand vivaciously to those below. ‘George 
is considering,” she reported. “He doesn’t 
know whether he can get away or not, but 
he’s going to try awfully hard. Oh, I’m -ure 
we can go!” 


UGGING her husband by one hand, she 
dragged him down into the group at the 
foot of the stairs, of which the Hicksons were 
now permanent members, all their other guests 
having got themselves off. 

“T’ll do my very darndest, dear folks and 
Sir Brian,” said George after a moment’s 
hesitation. ‘Perfectly fine of you to ask us! 
Let you know in twenty-four hours whether 
we can go or not, so there’s time to get some- 
body else and not spoil the party.” 

Fay, who under all her simulations of hope 
and enthusiasm, had been wildly angry at her 
husband when she suspected him of intent to 
refuse her bluntly and openly, was instantly 
mollified and radiantly happy. “Oh, I am 
sure George will be able to make it!” she 
declared proudly. ‘He always does every- 
thing he really sets out to do, you know.” 

“George, you are the dearest thing!” she 
exclaimed impulsively, as soon as they were 
settled in the limousine, and to prove it, she 
hugged him almost violently. 

“You little muggins!”’ responded George 
Judson in his fond tone and held her closely 
to him, her velvet cheek on his. ‘You want 
to go on that Big Horn hunt something fierce, 
don’t you?” } 

“Ves, I do!” she answered with an impulsive 
mevement born of yielding once more to the 
fascination of that brilliant idea. ‘Besides, 
it’s a matter of pride. George, I am so proud 
of you—and I want Sir Brian to realize how 
devoted such a great, big business machine as 
you are can be to his wife, once he is able to 
think of himself purely as a husband. [ want 
to show him!’ 

“By Jingo, I’d like to show him, too, sweet- 
heart!” affirmed George, and his tones were 
earnest, but not altogether hopeful.” You 
see it’s just a matter of those new bonds. I’ve 
got to float them or I can’t leave, and the 
market seems tight.” 
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At left, Diamond Crystal- 
salted water tested for 
sulphate of lime, a common 
impurity in salt. Clear. 
A: right, ordinary salt 
given same test. Notice 
the precipitate. To make 
Diamond Crystal “The 
salt that’s all salt,” over 
2,000,000 pounds of im- 
purities are removed a year. 


Diamond Crystal is 
in flakes, delicate 
like snow. Ordi- 
nary salt is cubwal 
in grain and hard 
like hailstones. So 
Diamond Crystal 
dissolves morequick- 
ly, blends more 
readily into foods to 
bring out natural 
Alavors 


Why the makers of famous cereals 
have chosen this salt 


OU are interested in new cook- 
ing ideas, new and better ways 
of doing things. That’s why 
we know you'll be interested in 


famous cereals say not. Read 
why—then see what you say. 





How many times have you eaten one of the 
many famous breakfast foods? Hundreds, 
perhaps thousands of mornings. 


And each time the flavor of that particular 
food was always the same, was it not? You, 
who cook, know what a wonderful achieve- 
ment that is. 


The manufacturers of these foods know, 
what famous chefs know, that salt is the most 
srpetecs single element in controlling food 

avor. 


Salt, rightly or wrongly used, does make a 
world of difference. You know that too. 


_ Now, knowing the importance of salt, how 
it can make or mar foods, these manufac- 
turers don’t guess about the quality of the 
salt they use. They subject salt to the most 
exacting scientific tests. 


What the tests show 


And with all the salts of the world from 
which to choose they use one: Diamond 
Crystal. And this in spite of the fact that 
It costs them more than other kinds. 


this: Is saltjustsalt? Makers of 


The reason these famous food makers choose 
Diamond Crystal Salt is just this: it’s all salt. 


What! you say, isn’t all salt all salt? No, it 
is not. Salt, in its natural state, has mixed 
with it other chemical substances—lime, for 
instance, and chlorides known to salt makers 
as bittern. 


The salt maker’s job is to produce salt that 
is free of foreign substances. And in this 
Diamond Crystal’s makers have achieved marked 
success. Their exclusive process produces “The 
Salt that’s all Salt.” 


al JIAMOND 
(RYSiy (RISTAL 
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For table use many people Diamond Crystal Salt is 
prefer Diamond Crystal also sold in cotton bags. 
Shaker Salt in handy car- If your grocer cannot sup- 
tons. If it isn’t Dia- ply you, write the com- 
mond Crystal, it pany 

isn’t Shaker 


Further, these manufacturers learned, in 
kitchen tests, that the delicate flakes of 
Diamond Crystal dissolved more quickly 
than the cubes of ordinary salt, just as a 
flake of snow dissolves more quickly than a 
lump of hail. And they found that, because 
of this, Diamond Crystal blended itself more 
perfectly with their foods, bringing out their 
natural flavors rich and full. 


Make your own tests 


Your eyes and your tongue will tell you 
these things about Diamond Crystal. 


Pour some into your hand. Notice how 
freely it pours, how wonderfully fine its flakes 
are. Notice how white it is, how pure white. 
Then put a pinch of it full on your tongue. 
See how mild it is, how pure it tastes, how 
soon it melts away. 


If you, like the makers of these famous 
foods, are satisfied with nothing less than the 
best, then Diamond Crystal is for you. You 
can get it at your grocer’s—in bags or 
cartons. 


Send for a copy of our interesting booklet, 
“One Hundred and One Uses for Salt.” We 


mail it free. 


D1amMonpD CrystTat SALT Co., 
St. Clair, Mich. 


Since 1887, Makers of “WeSaltthaté off Satz” 


‘Diamond Crystal Salt 


“The Salt thats alt Salt.” 
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I heard— 


aman say, “Yesterday, I got a 
bargain in paint! It only cost 
me sO many cents a gallon!” 
Bargain! He won’t know for two 
or three years whether he got a 
bargain or not. 

The only paint I’d call a bar- 
gain actually costs a little more 
per gallon than most paints. 
But I know what that paint’s 
good for. I know it outlasts 
ordinary paint. I know you 
can rub it and scrub it and wash 
it. I know it dries hard over- 
night. I know it comes in 
matchless colors. That partic- 
ular paint’s a real bargain. 

What’s it called? U.S. N. 
Deck Paint! 

Suppose next time you try my 
kind of abargain. Supposeinstead 
of buying a price—you buy a 
paint. Suppose you try U.S.N. 
Deck Paint on that porch or those 
breakfast-room chairs. Suppose 
you test it and try it and make 
it prove its worth to you. 

Meantime write me care of 
Billings-Chapin Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, if you want any’ paint in- 


formation. 


THE PAINTER 
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’ “George!” she exclaimed impulsively. “Why 

don’t you let me take those bonds? You 
know I’ve been wanting to put my money in 
the works.” Instantly she felt her husband’s 
body stiffen. 

“Fay,” he reminded her in tones of near 
reproach, “I couldn’t do that, you know. 
Bless your dear, generous heart, I simply 
couldn’t.” There seemed to be unalterable 
decision in his. tones. 

“But what are you going todo then, George 
—about—about arranging to get away?” 

“This,” her husband answered with sudden 
resolution. ‘This: I had an offer today for 
the bonds. If I don’t get a better proposition 
by tomorrow noon, I’ll go to those fellows and 
close up. Then I can go with you on the trip. 
There!” 


“you darling!” she cried, and flung her arms 

around him afresh. “Oh, George!’ she 
sighed in one of her tenderest love raptures. 
K can forgive you anything when you’re—like 
this.” 

And George in this moment knew how 
heartily he too could forgive her every ex- 
action and whim and waywardness and in- 
nocently stubborn refusal to understand. 
But he couldn’t think of anything in particular 
that his wife had to forgive, and speculated, 
rather amusedly, on what it might be. 

While Fay was still at breakfast next morn- 
ing, George reached his desk and began his 
moral struggle. Temptation loomed large. 
The din of the factory had never been such 
sweet music in his ears; the walls had never 
looked to him such a noble monument to 
human endeavor; he had never wanted to 
retain control of Judson-Morris Motor Works 
as he wanted to retain it now, and he was 
about to lose that control. It was in this 
state of mind that bland, kindly Simon Mum- 
ford found him, as he appeared in keeping with 
his promise made the night before in the 
Hicksons’ library, 

“How about it, George?” he asked in his 
blandest, his most coaxing tone, his fat, pink 
face shining like a beneficent new moon. 

“Nothing doing!” said George bluntly. 

But Simon still regarded him hopefully, 
appealingly, and with sympathy. “I am sure 
I could persuade Mrs. Gilman,” he began to 
suggest. 

“No wife’s money in mine, Mr. Mumford, 
not a dollar.” He lifted his hands and shook 
them, he shook his head, he shrugged a nega- 
tive even with his shoulders. 

“Well, I do be doggoned!” ejaculated 
Munford in his thin, crackling voice. “Hum!” 
and he was silent, thinking. ‘‘George,”’ he said 
after an interval, hitching nearer, “I do hate 
to see those fellows get the screws on you— 
those particular three.” 

“And yet,” argued George gloomily, “they’re 
the three that got control for me in the first 
place. If anybody’s going to trim me, they’re 
entitled to.” 

“But not if they started out to trim you 
from the start,” rebutted Simon Mumford 
quickly. “They had to see you get something 
before they could take it away from you. 
Supposing they were the ones who so in- 
dustriously knocked you in financial circles 
over the Nemo failure just so they could 
get this chance to skim you like a pan 
of milk.” 

“Suppose they did!’ exclaimed George flar- 
ingup. ‘Dod gast’em, I’d like to beat them 
more than ever if it’s possible they did that.” 

“Tt’s not only possible; it’s probable,” de- 
clared Simon. ‘Look here now, George! I’m 
not so sure but I could find somebody else to 
underwrite those bonds, although of course 
none of these financial underwriters are in it 
for their health. Any of them might demand 
a taste of sugar—they might even demand as 
es as Blodgett, Tompkins, and Haley, 

a 

“I'd rather pay it to them than to those 
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three buzzards,” asserted George, his mind 
having proved very suggestible on the possi- 
bility of Blodgett, Tompkins, and Haley having 
“tibbed him for a take-off” as he dubbed the 
process in his mind. 

“Then call up Blodgett and ask him to give 
you till two o’clock to reach a decision,” urged 
Mumford eagerly. “I believe before two 
o’¢lock I can interest somebody else.” 

“You’re on,” said George tersely; ‘and I’m 
certainly much obliged to you, Mr. Mumford.” 

It never occurred to him to doubt old 
Simon. It seemed perfectly reasonable to 
hope that Simon could find some one to take 
his bonds when George could not, because he 
was so obviously an interested party, while 
Simon’s approval was almost the underwriting 
of a bond itself. He merely turned to the 
’phone, called up Blodgett, secured the neces- 
sary respite, and fidgeted in his chair, pre- 
tending to work but accomplishing nothing, 
until half past one when the voice of Simon 
was heard upon the wire vibrating with ex- 
citement. 

“You’re saved, George,” he gurgled ex- 
ultantly. ‘“You’re saved at least from those 
three blood-suckers. Templeton & Co. will 
underwrite the bonds—although they demand 
the ‘same slice as the other fellows, 15,000 
shares of common.” 

George, greatly relieved for a moment, felt 
his spirits suddenly sag. He had been hoping 
against this—hoping that Simon would drive 
a better bargain. Still it saved him from 
Tompkins, Blodgett, and Haley; and besides, 
when he came to meet William H. Templeton 
face to face, he found him so much easier to 
deal with that the whole transaction was almost 
reassuring. To be sure, he had to endorse 
certificates covering fifteen thousand shares of 
common stock over to Templeton & Co., but 
the latter agreed not to present them to the 
Secretary of Judson-Morris for transfer upon 
the books for a period of three years, which 
meant that he could vote this stock as his for 
that length of time and that for the same 
period his control was secure. Give him 
three years of uninterrupted control, and he 
guaranteed to take care of himself against 
any kind of catastrophe. 

With a sigh of relief he signed the papers. 
He had involved George Judson and impaired 
his holdings, but he had saved the day for the 
Judson-Morris Motor Works. Later he re- 
membered that he had also saved the day for 
Fay and the Big Horn hunt. As soon as he 
thought of this, he telephoned Fay. 

She was wildly happy. “Oh, you wonderful 
husband!” she cried in a triumphant rapture. 
“You wizard! You miracle-worker!” 

It had been some months since any one had 
called George a wizard or 2 miracle-worker, 
and he rather liked it. It made him feel that 
he was really back. 

“And remember, no Blakeley this time!” 
his wife warned playfully yet meaningly. 
“No telegrams. No letters. No messengers 
from the factory!” 

XXI 


FROM the hour of George’s decision the 

Judsons joined the Hicksons and the 
Traceys in spending every spare moment of 
daylight in the slaughter of imaginary big horns 
on an improvised range on the shore of Lake 
St. Clair, and one week later the three couples 
entrained for the journey westward. On the 
fourth day after, Sir Brian Hook, as host of the 
camp and the hunt, was receiving them in a 
tiny fold of the mountains so deep and narrow 
that the sun could be seen only at noonday 
and there seemed a perpetual chill in the air. 
There were tents; there were horses and horse 
wranglers; there was Charlie Waterbucket, the 
Cree guide and hunter, and there was Wah 
Sing, an expert cook, while above and beyond 
them was the Big Horn range, only a few 
thousand feet higher than their camp in 4 
perpendicular direction, but astonishingly 
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Beauty was 


not enough 


OMEN envied her for her 
rare beauty, her grace,her 
subtle charm. 

Wherever she went men clus- 
tered about her and paid her 
court. 

Yet there was something of 
mystery about her. She at- 
tracted many men—but seemed 
to hold no one. 

They simply came and went 
in her life. And she, least of 
all, knew the real reason. 


* * 
Some one, no doubt, might have told 


this girl. But people don’t talk much 
about some things. Even closest friends 
avoid certain subjects as too personal, 
too intimate. 

That is the insidious thing about hali- 
tosis (the medicai dictionary’s way of 
saying “unpleasant breath”). You may 
go on for years, not knowing you have 
this trouble; and your frends—seeking 
to be delicate and considerate with you 
—let you continue in the dark. 

Yet there is a simple precaution that 
would quickly put you on the safe and 
polite side—Listerine. 

The use of Listerine as a mouth-wash 
and gargle will usually correct halitosis. 
This well-known, liquid antiseptic, with 
its fragrant deodorizing properties, halts 
fermentation in the mouth and leaves the 
breath sweet, fresh and clean. 

Sometimes of course, halitosis arises 
from some deep-seated organic disorder 
which a doctor or dentist must correct. 
But, usually, and fortunately, halitosis 
is only a local, temporary trouble. 

Fastidious people everywhere are 
making this use of Listerine a regular 
part of their daily toilet routine. Itisa 
simple, scientific precaution that quickly 
puts an end to any misgivings you may 
have about your breath. And how much 
better it is to have Listerine than to 
have halitosis!—Lambert Pharmacal Co., 
Saint Louis, U. S. A. 


| For. 
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distant and astonishingly inaccessible for all 
its proximity. 

The second day Sir Brian not only saw a 
sheep but killed him. There was clamor of 
the ladies thereafter to be taken under Sir 
Brian’s especial wing. They drew straws for 
the honor, and Fay won. Sir Brian, who could 
ride anywhere, climb anywhere, shoot any- 
where, and who appeared to think that just 
for a woman to put on hiking breeches and a 
flannel shirt made her as wiry as a monkey 
and as strong as an orang-utan, set out to 
justify the ladies’ faith in him. He delivered 
Fay, after much laborious exertion, at an 
isolated spot on the vertebra of the continent 
where she actually saw a mountain sheep— 
that is, she saw something like a huge, dirty, 
white object that stared for an instant, wall- 
eyed, and then soared like a bird from one 
detached pinnacle to another, after which it 
kicked up its heels and dropped suddenly out 
of sight. 

“Oh, what a jump!” Fay exclaimed. 

“But, why didn’t you shoot?” complained 
Sir Brian. 

“Shoot? What was there to shoot’ at?” 
she argued innocently. 

And in truth, what was there to shoot at— 
the sheep having vanished? Nothing at all 
but Sir Brian’s gray and slightly perturbed 
eyes, and the woman straightway shot at 
them with her violet ones. Sir Brian, clean 
and picturesque in his weather-worn hunting 
rig, and she in her khaki breeches and leathern 
jacket, with the little cloth hat rolled be- 
witchingly to one side—there they stood, very 
close together, breathing quickly from the 
exertion of the climb and the excitement of the 
moment which had just passed. 

Was the man as cool as he looked? As un- 
moved by her presence, by the fact of their 
aloneness—with her husband a mile in one 
direction helping Eleanor to redo her spiral 
puttees (if Sir Brian could have known just 
what George was doing at that moment) and 
with Charlie Hickson and Ralph and Rose 
clambering somewhere over that fall of rock 
two miles away where th: Englishman had 

inied them out to her through his glasses? 

Yould she not have been less than woman if, 
under such circumstances, Fay had not dropped 
her eyes in sudden embarrassment and asked 
herself that question, her bosom heaving with 
something besides the exertion and the alti- 
tude? With wild, rugged nature all round 
them, and with lofty mountains challenging 
to boldness, would it not be surprising if she 
did not find out very soon the answer to her 
curious craving to know? .. . 

They did not get a shot at the sheep. 

Presently Sir Brian was helping her down 
the rock as unostentatiously courteous and 
apparently as composed and reserved as ever, 
but—she had found out! 


AY was girlishly happy, enjoying the novel 
experience of a hunt in these magnificent 
wilds amazingly, but on the night of this very 
day when she had found out about Sir Brian, 
her husband began to show signs of a flagging 
enthusiasm. At supper-time, while others re- 
counted their adventures, he took no part in 
the camp-fire merriment. There came a far- 
away look in his eye, and he fell back into the 
shadow as far as possible from the flickering 
firelight and yet within its circle. Fay knew 
from his manner that he was wretchedly un- 
happy and was almost sorry for him—but was 
still relentless. This hunt was one thing she 
had exacted of him, and she insisted on her 
pound of flesh, so instead of sympathizing she 
eyed him watchfully and with suspicion, im- 
| pelled to rail at him the minute they were 
alone. But she suppressed this impulse. 

“T won’t be an utter tyrant,”’ she said to 
herself with noble magnanimity. “He can 
think about his business if he wants to.” 

But the next night, when the scattered 
hunters came by twos and threes and weary 
| into camp, George Judson was not among them. 
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Fay, coming in agaia under escort of Sir Brian, 
found pinned conspicuously upon the flap of 
the Judson tent a note. 


“Forgive me, darling, for running away,” 
the note said, “but I couldn’t stick it out any 
longer. 

“At least I’ve got you planted up here, and 
Sir Brian and the others will see that you 
don’t miss anything. Make my apologies to 
him and any excuses that occur to you. I 
just had to light out; that’s all. 

Yours forever, 
GEORGE.” 


“Way, how white you look, Fay!” noticed 
Eleanor, who was standing by her, and 
I'ay immediately contradicted by looking red. 

“And who wouldn’t?” demanded Fay hoarse- 
ly, and stared at Eleanor, white and dumb- 
founded. 

“What is it?” gasped Eleanor. 

“That husband of mine!” ejaculated Fay, 
disgust and anger mingling. “He has bolted— 
run away—sneaked back to that dirty old 
factory of his. Abandoned me to—to—” 
She checked herself. ‘Abandoned me, 
Eleanor!’ and her eyes grew large and teary 
with indignation. “Invited me to shift for 
myself like any common—common—” Feeling 
the imminence of tears, she dashed through the 
opening in the tent and flung herself upon one 
7 the cots. Eleanor followed her sympa- 
thetically. She had no fortune of her own, and 
although her husband’s circumstances were 
easy, he still pursued the dollar. Being of a 
thrifty nature, she aided and abetted him. 
She had the utmost respect for such husbandly 
activities and no great patience with wives 
who affected not to have. 

“T wouldn’t be too hard on George just now, 
if I were you,” she ventured to suggest. ‘‘He’s 
had it pretty fierce this year.” 

“He has it fierce every year,” Fay retorted, 
searching for a dry spot on her handkerchief. 
“No sooner does he get one iron out of the fire 
than he sticks two more in.” 

“But George has lost a lot of money, you 
know.” Eleanor reminded solemnly. 

“Lost money?” Fay curled a tear-swollen 
lip. “Oh, no!” and she shook her head with a 
satirical smile. “My husband doesn’t lose 
money. He makes it! Year after year he 
makes it, and saves out a pittance for himself, 
and chucks al! the rest back into the business, 
and borrows every cent he can lay his hands 
on besides.” 

“Fay Judson!” remonstrated Eleanor, who 
had listened to this speech with amazement 
and a sense of shock. “Is it possible you do 
not know that your husband’s company lost 
money this year? Big money! Away into 
the millions?” 

Fay stiffened proudly and stared. “Oh, no!” 
she exclaimed in an icy voice with a proud toss - 
of herhead. “Oh, no! You are quite mistaken. 
Quite!” 

It was Eleanor’s turn to stare. Such blind 
ignorance combined with such colossal self- 
satisfaction was truly sublime. ‘Well!’ she 
retorted in withering tones. “If your husband 
finds it as hard to tell you anything as I do, 
I’m not surprised you don’t know anything 
about his business.” 

With this she walked abruptly from the tent. 

Fay hardened and blazed over what she 
deemed the gratuitous affront in this remark, 
but nothing at all adequate rose to her tongue 
to hurl after that indignant squeak of Eleanor’s 
climbing boots. Yet what she flamed with 
most hotly was resentment toward her hus- 
band. And at first this was not for putting 
her in a position where a woman like Eleanor 
could talk to her as she had just done. It 
was for his selfishness in stealing away. 
Didn’t he perceive that she was enjoying Sir 
Brian and his hunt immensely? Didn’t he 
know that it was her ambition to kill a moun- 
tain sheep and that her host had pledged his 
honor as a sportsman that she should have her 
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chance? And was the man too crass not to 
understand that she couldn’t clamber over 
these wild and lonely crags with another unless 
a husband were at least in the same county, 
thereby lending his official countenance to the 
inevitable intimacies of such association. 
Why, he had practically abandoned her to 
Sir Brian! 

But at length the pendulum began to swing 
the other way, and she found herself staring 
wide-eyed and thoughtfui at the brown, sloping 
roof of the tent which came so near to her as 
she lay. 

“Lost money? ... ” she was questioning 
the empty air, white, bewildered and crest- 
fallen, but not quite sympathetic. ‘Lost 
money?’’ 

Doubts and wonderings upon this point so 
distressed her that she had presently to call 
Eleanor and ask her humbly to explain. 

Eleanor did this, now with sympathy for 
the wife and indignation for a bombastic, vain- 
glorious husband who would leave a wife to 
learn facts like this from an alien tongue. 

The supper call brought this conference to a 
close, but throughout the nieal Fay was silent 
and contemplative, with the men inclined to 
joke her a little on her enforced widowhood. 
The joking came to an end after the meal was 
over and they were all gathered round the 
fire, when she spoke out. boldly to Sir Brian 
before them all. 

“It was big of George, awfully big of him, to 
slip out this way,” she said with a little break 
in her voice, “so I couldn’t insist on going with 
him; but the fact is, I think I must. We are 
so dippy about each other, you know, and 
George has an awful lot of important things on 
just now. So I feel I ought to be right with 
him.” 

“My word!” ejaculated Sir Brian. ‘‘Deuce 
take it! Must you go though?” and looked at 
her concernedly as if not quite certain she had 
given the real reason for her departure. 

“T fear I must, Sir Brian!’ she persisted 
however, and the next day went down the 
canyon. It was indeed with a genuine sense 
of hurrying to a duty of wifely comradeship 
and with reproaches for her own blind selfish- 
ness that she started—but alas for her intent— 
three days upon the train were far, far too 
long for emotions as fluid as hers to be held 
constant by a reasoned purpose. She had 
time to brood. So. instead of” arriving in 
Detroit to sympathize and comfort him, she 
reached home late of an afternoon in a mood of 
simmering wrath and meaning to arraign 
George Judson the instant she got an eye upon 
his recreant form. Favorable to this purpose 
was the fact that, unsummoned, George him- 
self came home a bit early from his desk to 
soothe jaded nerves by a play with Junior. 


“But why—why on earth did you come 

home?” he demanded when, in conse- 
quence of information imparted by the butler, 
he came bounding into his wife’s room. 

“Come home?” she iterated scornfully. 
“What else was there for me to do?” And she 
stared contemptuously at a husband who could 
not see that there was nothing else. ‘Don’t 
you see why I couldn’t stay—after you left?” 
Haughtily the wife with the sense of outrage 
so strong upon her swept the length of the room 
and back. 

“I certainly do not,” he snapped, and in the 
anger of his expression was also an appeal for 
her to let some little light of reason in upon 
her strange actions if she could possibly man- 
age to do so. “Will you be good enough to 
enlighten me.” 

“Will I?” she inquired with a fine irony. 
“Will I? I certainly will, George Judson, for I 
have received a good deal of enlightenment 
myself. For one thing, I learned from 
Eleanor Hickson all about your wretched 
failure with the Nemos. I learned the truth 


| about that—not from my husband, but from 


the lips of a stranger. George Judson,” she 
accused vehemently, and seemed as if on the 
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point of seizing and shaking and shaking him, 
“why didn’t you tell me the condition of your 
business?” 

George gave back a little before the force 
with which she pressed her attack. Besides, 
this was a shot that went home. “But I—I . 
did it to be kind,” he faltered. “I wantzd to 
spare you.” 

“But will you be kind enough to observe 
what a fool it made of me?” she inquired with 
biting sarcasm. 

“Fool!” The husband’s features framed 
utter protest. ‘Oh, now, Fay, dear!’ he 
pleaded. “I can’t stand for that.” 

“But you made me stand for it!” she re- 
sented hotly. 

“How—I'd like to know?” George in- 
quired stubbornly, but rather bewildered, and 
perceiving now clearly that he was going to get 
the worst of whatever was to come. 


“THINK of me in total, ridiculous ignorance 
all this spring and summer of how things 
were going with you,” she began, and her wrath 
was almost melted into tears by sympathy for 
her own wrongs. “Think of me dragging you 
to teas, to golf matches, to I don’t know what, 
holding my head high and serene, parading my 
husband everywhere as a paragon of business 
genius, bragging about him idiotically! Think 
of me running about with Sir Brian, taking 
him off on the yachting trip, and leaving you 
at home fighting for your life almost—and me 
finding fault with you because you didn’t come 
to.meet us even. Why you—you—don’t you 
see what a cruel position it was to put me in? 
People must either have thought me a fool 
who couldn’t understand, or a wife so indis- 
creet she could not be trusted with her hus- 
band’s business secrets, or too heartless to care 
simply because she was rich on her own 
account. Probably they think me all three.” 
“Oh, Lord! Oh, Lord!”? George groaned 
distressfully. “Is that the way you figure it 
out?” 

“You must be blind,” his wife accused. 
‘“Wasn’t I going around boasting about your 
cleverness in cutting the prices on your Nemo 
model at the very time when everybody I was 
talking to knew you had been forced to cut it 
to save your own neck? Wasn’t I?” 

“Oh, maybe . . . yes, yes . . . I guess you 
were, all right,’’ her husband admitted wretch- 
edly. 

“Of course, I was, and that’s the cruelest 
thing a man can do to a trusting wife, George 
Judson—allow her to make herself ridiculous 
in his behalf.” A certain tenderness was per- 
mitted to enter into this reproach, and that 
softness bowled George Judson over com- 
pletely. 

“All right! Have it your own way. I was 
wrong all the time—all the time,” he confessed, 
throwing up his hands and shaking his head 
with an expression of deep contrition. 

But in such humiiity there was yet one other 
rod a truly conscientious wife could lay across 
his back, and she did not spare it. 

“And besides—besides you’ve done some- 
thing else, George,” she accused with mournful 
emphasis. ‘You’ve shattered an idol and a 
tradition—short-lived, but oh, so brilliant while 
it lasted. I thought you were a superman. 1 
thought anything you touched would succeed, 
just because it was you that touched it. I 
thought you were a miracle-worker. You're 
not. You’re just an ordinary, blindly 05/1 
mistic blunderer whom so far luck has favored 
I’m disappointed in you, George; that’s the 
sum and substance of it all; I’m disappointed 
in you.” 

Her passion was exhausted, but she was 
resolute still. She didn’t mean all she was 
about to say, but it was well to make him 
think she did. His mother had said he needed 
to be broken. Very well, the time had come 
for that, and she would do it thoroughly while 
about it. In the tone of one who lays a wreath of 
immortelles upon the grave of love, she began: 

“Things can never be the same between us, 
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Man’s Country 


George.” Her voice was carefully restrained 
so as to get it into just the right regret for some 
sublime ecstasy that was now forever past. 
“You’ve destroyed something—something that 
will never come again. If you had plotted 
deliberately against the beautiful perfection of 
our union, you could not have succeeded more 
completely than you have. That aura of 
wonder, that halo of romantic admiration with 
which I have invested you, is gone, George— 
gone, broken, dissipated, van—” 

There is such a thing as the last straw. 

“Sa-a-ay!” George demanded with indig- 
nant, self-accusing emphasis, and the manner 
of the man completely bewildered. ‘What’s 
the matter with us two people, anyway?” 
Then while his eye was still upon her there came 
to him a gleam of inspiration. 

“Could it,” he blurted explosively, “could 
it be that cursed Englishman, I wonder?” 

“Sir Brian!—” 

Startled and outraged, Fay Judson screamed 
the name hoarsely as in protest at some terrible 
profanation, while her husband stared dumbly, 
for before his eyes a lightning transformation 
had taken place. 

That soft Persian kitten of a woman, with 
her little, kittenish rages and quick remorses, 
whom he had known, went away, and there 
appeared a vision utterly different—a some- 
thing out of the jungles of biology—not his 
darling Fay, but a race-woman, primal, ele- 
mental,aboriginal—a very tiger-cat of a woman 
who appeared to feel herself attacked on ground 
she would fight tooth and nail to hold, as the 
primordial women fought. 

“George Judson,” she warned, with that 
hitherto inconceivable low, fierce note in her 
tones, ‘George Judson, if you ever dare to make 
an insinuation like that again I’ll tear your 
eyes out.” 

But her husband met the crisis unyieldingly. 
“Tt wasn’t an insinuation, Fay,” he answered 
steadily; “it was only a hazard, but before God, 
I believe there’s something in it!” 

The violet eyes blazed. From soft Fay 
Judson’s throat came that inarticulate snarl 


of the tigress that is in every woman, and her | 
noe like curving talons tore at her husband’s _ 
ace. 4 
But his hands were quicker. Before the! 
fingers could touch him, he had seized her 
wrists. Strong wrists they were, with all that | 
wielding of tennis rackets and swinging of golf” 
sticks and — of oars, but George held th 
hands as if they had been Junior’s. He w 
so much stronger that he could be absolutely” 
gentle as he lowered them to his breast and» 
held them there as in a velvet vise, very close. 
to him, very helpless, while he looked steadily. 
into her eyes. Y 
“Let me go!” she panted desperate 
“Let me go!” 4 
He still held her. If he had smiled at the 
ease with which he did it, if his lip had curled 
with the slightest scorn at the futility of 
struggles, if he had gloated over the mag 
ficence of his physical superiority, or if his ¢ 
had flashed one hint of anger, he would have 
lost her there and then. But he did none of 
these things. His expression was of shame and) 
unspeakable regret. His air was that of one 
who served—served by controlling her for 
herself. His moral mastery was greater even’ 
than his physical mastery. : 
As she felt the futility of her efforts, 
relaxed them inevitably, and instantly he 
relaxed the power of his grip. She relaxe 
more, and he relaxed more, second by second, 
until she stood entirely unresisting with het 
hands in his. And all the while this gradation 
in physical submission had been taking place, 
his expression had been growing kinder, moré 
considerate, and more sorrowful. a 
A nervous tremor, preliminary to a great 
revulsion, passed over her. He felt it—inter= 
preted it. His hands opened, and she was free 
—to strike him—to tear him—to fly, but she 
wanted to do neither. With a welling sob she 
flung her arms high and closed them around her 
husband’s neck in a convulsive clasp of 
affection and impetuous desire to rem 
beached and comforted upon that bre 
forever. 


(To be concluded) 


Stealing 
(Continued from page 83) 
There is no poetry in his soul, at first glimp 


summer. The whole life of a flower is its 
beauty, and beauty should never be allowed 
to fade in a garden. Besides, a red rose on 
one side of a path and a white rose on another 
would never meet were it not for bouquets 
and vases. That is why I think stealing 
gardens from others is thoroughly permissible. 
Sweetness should not be centered in one place; 
it should spread to other gardens, just as a 
book should be put in circulation. When a 
guest arrives, so I interpret the Burroughs 
philosophy, you say, “I have planted a garden 
for you; go and take of it what you like.” 
When the guest reaches his room, the flowers on 
the table say to him, “We grew for you, and 
we are sent to proclaim the fragrance of the 
garden outside your window.” It is the cir- 
cumstances under which things are grown that 
color their meaning. When I see white roses 
in a florist’s shop, I think they are faint for 
want of being given; or if they are red, they 
blush for shame of being sold. 

Thus I have learned this summer that a 
garden is a hotbed of ethics, of socialism. If 
ever there is a brotherhood of man, it will take 
place, not in a town hall, but under the quiet 
of the hills or in a garden. Like a miracle 
things grow, and there are compensations for 
profit and loss. The beautiful accuracy of the 
humming-bird, as it circles the larkspur, takes 
away from the annoyance of its Yankee swift- 
ness. So it is with all things in the garden. 
I have had a gardener now and again—an 
obstinate old codger, who does what he likes. 
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Gardens 


there is only rheumatism in his knees. But 
he has a way of looking at the summer clouds, > 
of saying, “Rain will push things along,” which 
aclds to your sense of life in the garden. That's” 
really why I keep him. But I have learned 
much more by borrowing information from other ~ 
gardens. ¢ 
And there is a free and easy way of giving” 
and taking in the country. A bare line sepa- = 
rates my French neighbor from me, and there 
are many things we share in common: the law 
gives us the right. He has a grape-vine roo 
in his property; the bulk of the fruit has spread ~ 
on my land. The other day I saw him carefully 
pulling the vine over toward him; there was @ 
joyous smile of good-fellowship on his face. 7 
For he knew I saw him, and he knew I wanted © 
him to do it. I have my eye on some peaches = 
which are bending over on my side. I'll steal” 
them some day, and we'll be even! That’s the 3 
joy of outdoors. a 
I suppose I shall have to go back to the city, 
where roses are four and five dollars a dozen, 
where apples are five cents apiece, where corm 
is three ears for a quarter. And I shall say, 7 
when I am asked what it cost me to have @™ 
garden, “In actual hard cash each cucumber 3 
represents a round quarter, each bean fifteen” 
cents, each cabbage a king’s ransom.” ; 
one can expect, as an amateur, 1s that the 
garden, planted in dollars, shall bring forth | 
beauty and joy. That is the profit. Had I 
not done it, that would have been the loss! 








